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THE RESERVES SITUATION IN THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 


We are passing from a debtor to a creditor nation; we have 
come to hold a disproportionate share of the world’s gold; our 
provincial finance is being transformed into a cosmopolitan finance ; 
banking and financial problems, of huge proportions and in new 
spheres, are pressing for immediate solution. Luckily the recon- 
struction of our banking mechanism was well under way when 
Mars let loose his dogs of war in 1914; we had taken measures to 
supplant our rigid, restricted, decentralized national bank system 
with an elastic, freer, centralized federal reserve system. Among 
the chief elements of strength in a banking system are its reserves 
and the mechanism by which they are controlled. Size, mobility, 
and composition are the three factors of strength in bank re- 
serves; they make for safety, elasticity, and accommodation. The 
federal reserve scheme changed the size, quality, location, and 
control of our bank reserves; it purposed to make them a more 
effective defense against panic and a more serviceable agent for 
accommodation to the business world; the primary reserves were 
to be rendered so mobile and consolidated and the secondary re- 
serves so convertible that the size of the primary reserves might 
actually be reduced and yet provide greater safety, elasticity, and 
accommodation than were realized under our old banking scheme. 
It will be the aim of this article to present these changes and to 
note wherein expectations have or have not been fulfilled and how 
the original plan has been amended. 

Reserves against Deposits 

Secondary reserves: (1) of the federal reserve banks. Since the 
member banks are stockholders of the federal reserve banks they 
have the same interest in dividends as do stockholders in an ordi- 
nary bank. The Federal Reserve act provides that member banks 
as stockholders are entitled to receive an annual 6 per cent cumu- 
lative dividend on their stock. Up to 1916 the twelve federal 
reserve banks earned a net half million dollars and during 1916 two 
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and three quarter millions. The sum of these does not provide the 
G per cent; in fact, the figures for the whole system average about 
3 per cent for the two years and 5 per cent for last year, on the 
yearly average paid-in capital of $55 millions. By the first of the 
year all the banks had declared dividends; when declared they are 
at 6 per cent and postdated to cover accumulated arrears between 
certain dates. Richmond has hers paid till October, 1916; Atlanta, 
till June, 1916; Dallas, till April, 1916; but New York, St. Louis, 
and San Francisco have not yet cleared their 1915 arrears. Dur- 
ing 1916 three banks earned more than 6 per cent, eight more than 
5 per cent, and ten more than 4 per cent. The system has, there- 
fore, to date, in the light of the money market, been a net burden 
on the member banks. 

Some persons believe this burden will be perennial, some are con- 
fident the federal reserve banks will ultimately pay their way. Let 
them become well established and get their organization expenses 
amortized; let them become better known and much used by mem- 
ber banks for rediscounting; let them develop their open-market 
transactions, particularly in acceptances; let them be freed from 
the handicaps created by war conditions—and it is expected they 
can earn their 6 per cent dividend and be self-sustaining. They 
are expensive institutions, but not too expensive for the service 
they render. It is, of course, wrong in principle to judge the 
usefulness of the federal reserve banks by their earning capacity. 
They are dominated by a public interest, not a profit-making in- 
terest; the public interest may necessitate that they enter into 
transactions which will result in little if any profit. 

Nevertheless, the fact of these low earnings has had a most tell- 
ing effect on the attitude of the national and state banks toward 
the system, and has, together with other matters relating more 
directly to bank reserves, occasioned the chief movements for 
changing the system by legislation and board regulation. One of 
these movements is to reduce or abolish the capitalization of the 
federal reserve banks. The argument, occasioned as it was by the 
low earnings of the capital stock, was that the choice of 6 per cent 
subscriptions was arbitrary and a guess at what the capital re- 
quirements would be, and that the mere liability of the banks for 
the required capital would have been as effective as its payment: 
that the paid-in capital created a dividend responsibility which 
forced banking operations and earnings, i.e., forced the reserve 
banks into competition with the member owners, in open-market 
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operations; and that the gold reserves paid into the reserve banks 
would be ample to take care of the rediscounting needs; and, 
finally, that these subscription requirements discouraged state 
banks from entering. Efforts to obtain legislative relief from 
Congress have failed; such relief was opposed by the Federal 
Reserve Board and by a majority of the Advisory Council. The 
capitalization serves many useful ends; it provided an initial 
working capital; it gives the members a decided interest in the 
reserve bank other than mere depository; it provides resources 
sufficient to insure stability and continuity for the reserve bank; 
and it furthers (or, as alleged, necessitates) more extensive open- 
market operations, which are the instruments by which the board 
and reserve banks will, it is hoped, master the banking situation. 

By open-market operations the federal reserve banks will, when 
the system is developed, control the money market. It is their 
means of making the market rate conform to the rediscount rate 
set by themselves and the board. By becoming an active factor in 
the market, buying and selling at the established rates, they can 
make the rediscount rate effective in the market; otherwise, 
whether it would be effective or not would depend wholly on the 
extent to which member banks chose to rediscount. By this means 
the reserve banks will be enabled to maintain a reasonable and 
stable interest rate. 

But this power of control is possible only if the reserve banks 
have a substantial amount of loan funds at their disposal and if the 
open-market purchases are commercial papers and if a really 
broad discount market exists. The recent growth in banker’s ac 
ceptances both existing in the market and bought by the federal 
reserve banks indicates that these banks are beginning to assume 
somewhat the place which the Bank of England fills in the English 
discount market. The board’s policy is to suggest to the federal 
reserve banks a substantial reduction of their earning assets when 
money is easy, thus absorbing much of the idle funds on the 
market; for instance, in order to absorb part of the great gold 
imports during the latter part of January and early February, 
purchases of acceptances fell off and United States bonds were 
sold, raising the reserves $33 millions; and in anticipation of the 
declaration of war the earning assets were reduced from $222 mil- 
lions at the beginning of the year to $167 millions at the outbreak 
of the war. The reserve situation was therefore so exceptionally 
strong as to stifle all uneasiness. On the other hand, if money 
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tightens, as it did the first week of last December, besides the 
increase of rediscounts to $38 millions on December 7, the earning 
assets were increased by open-market purchases, thus releasing 
federal reserve notes and the legal tender funds of the central 
banks and easing rates. Now if the volume of commercial bills on 
the open market can be increased to some amount comparable with 
the volume on the English discount market and the loanable funds 
of the federal reserve banks can be increased pari passu, it will be 
altogether possible for the federal reserve system to control the 
international gold flow and defend our financial system in times 
of peace against wide fluctuations in money market rates and in 
the wake of the war against too sudden and great efflux of gold. 

The advisability of having a paid-in capital stock for the fed- 
eral reserve banks and of thus creating a dividend responsibility 
has been shown open to dispute, and, later in this article,’ it will 
be shown inadvisable for the federal reserve banks to pay interest 
on balances carried for member banks according to reserve re- 
quirements. ‘l’o create such an interest obligation would necessi- 
tate that the federal reserve bank invest too large a proportion of 
its assets, including these reserves, in securities which are charac- 
terized by their good earning power rather than by safety and 
convertibility in times of emergency. It is the established custom 
among European central banks to pay no interest on deposits. 
Reserve banks must maintain their reserves in gold or in self- 
liquidating short-term commercial instruments or in securities 
readily convertible without sacrificing values even in times of panic. 
Call loans, too, were eliminated by the very theory and purpose of 
the Federal Reserve act. The range of investments for the reserve 
banks is thus very limited; practically all their earning assets must 
be quick assets and act as secondary reserve. Yet under the bank- 
ing scheme the investment of some funds is necessary to pay run- 
ning expenses and dividends on capital stock; but the element of 
liquidity must ever be transcendent in this secondary reserve, 

The total earning assets of the twelve reserve banks have aver- 
aged for the first four months of 1917 $202.7 millions, which is 
22 per cent of the average total resources. Of these total earning 
assets an average of 61 per cent has been composed of commercial 
paper of the highest quality, namely, rediscounts for members and 
acceptances bought in open market. The municipal warrants and 
treasury notes, as well as the certificates of indebtedness issued in 


1See page 519. 
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anticipation of Liberty Loan subscriptions, also have early maturi- 


ties, and the bonds held are United States bonds for which the 
market is generally good. It is therefore apparent that nearly all 
of the assets of these central banks are carried in legal tender 
state, or in the most liquid forms of investment known, and as 
.econdary reserves conform to the accepted standard and ideal for 
entral banks. 

But the earning power of such investments is low. Calculating 
the earnings to an annual rate it appears that rediscounts are the 
most profitable form of investment and municipal warrants second, 
and the average rate of earnings is about 3 per cent. The govern- 
ment bonds pay but 2 or 3 per cent; the acceptances constitute a 
large fraction of the investments and the rate of discount on these 
is very low because they are bought in open market in competition 
with other banks all of which are suffering from a plethora of 
gold; and the volume of rediscounts is very small, owing to several 
reasons but chiefly to the abundance of money everywhere at ex- 
tremely easy rates. 

Secondary reserves: (2) of the member banks. By reason of the 
wide variety of investments of the member banks and the want of 
strict standardization in these investments it is quite impossible to 
determine, considering the system as a whole, the quality and 
amount of their secondary reserves. A few pertinent matters may, 
however, be presented. One of these is the relative increases of the 
various resources. On June 30, 1916, the national and all other 
banks reporting to the Comptroller owned $6,057 millions of long- 
term securities exclusive of their $760 millions of United States 
government bonds. From June, 1914, to June, 1916, the aggre- 
gate capital and surplus of all the banks increased 5.1 per cent, 
while their investments in stocks and bonds other than United 
States bonds increased 27.2 per cent. Compare the figures as 


given for the March and May calls of 1916 and 1917: 


March 3, 1916 March 5, 1917 
U.S. bonds (000,000)... $753 $ 714 
1,465 1,770 (27.6 per cent) increase 
Total resources 13,839 15,979 (15.5 
May 1, 1916 May 1, 1917 
U.S. bonds (000,000) . . $739 S768 
Other bows. 1,526 1,857 (2 


1.7 per cent) increase 
7.5 ) 


Total resources ..... 11,127 13.075 
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It is seen that for the national banks during the past year the 
fraction of total resources composed of long-term securities has 
increased remarkably. ‘The banks are converting a larger per cent 
of their cash into bonds, commercial banking is yielding to invest- 
ment banking, the co rcial loan fund is drifting to the finance 
market. War finance is likely to accelerate this drift. But it is a 
tendency fraught wit] unger: and the board, the council, and the 
American Bankers’ Association have all issued counsels of modera- 
tion in such pure! The board believes that “‘whenever the 
absorbing power of the investment market shows signs of ex- 
haustion it would be better that the volume of our exports be 
reduced, or that trade balances in our favor be settled by imports 
of gold, than that our banks, especially those of moderate size, 
should unduly extend their investments in foreign securities at a 
time when business pri | conservation suggest the necessity 
of their maintaining themselves in a particularly strong position.” 
“Strong position” col bv higt liquidity of assets and our re 
peated experiences with the securities market as a place for in 
stant liquefaction of ets in panic times are warning enough. 
The cause of this a rated growth of long-term investments is 
that deposits have i ised faster than loans and bankers have 


been hard pressed { 


lings for their funds in commercial 
lines. 


As yet the liquidity of bank reserves in general has not been 


greatly increased by bank and trade acceptances; their volume is 
small and a considerable fraction of them are renewal acceptances. 

Primary reserves. ‘| ittempt to obviate subscriptions to the 

2On June 13, 1917, the Comptroller expressed the opinion that the national 
banks “could reasonably | conservatively” subscribe on their own account 
at least 6 per cent of their total resources to the Liberty Loan. 

3 One particular instance guardianship which the board exercises over 
the composition of the secondary reserves occurred in November when the 
board issued through the pre 1 mild and somewhat cryptic statement sug- 
gesting caution and moderation in the purchase, by the banks of the federal 
reserve system, of British Treasury bills, which, “being open for a long period 
of renewals, lose their character as essentially self-liquidating transactions of 
short maturity.” It was a caution not to accept too freely paper which they 
will find necessary to extend by successive renewals and eventually convert 
into a long time investme In November it was a practical certainty that 
any such volume of Treasury notes as was proposed to be placed in our 
banks could not be taken t their maturity or even after repeated renewals 
and that the foreign borrowers were assimilating our commercial banking re- 
sources and our investment resources 
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capital stock of the federal reserve banks was part and parcel of 
other attempts to escape the redistribution of reserves, as required 
by the act. The following table gives the reserve requirements un- 
der the National Bank act and the Federal Reserve act and 
amendments, and the allocation of the reserves as between the 
vaults of the bank itself and those of the reserve banks. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESERVES OF MEMBER BANKS 


| Central reserve | Reserve city 


Country banks 
banks | banks 


a) Under the National Bank | 


act: 
Total vs. demand deposits . | 25 percent | 25 per cent 15 per cent 
In its own vaults — all 1/2 6/15 
In approved reserve banks 

(pe rmissive)..... 1/2 9/15 


b) Under Federal Reserve act 
until amendment Sep- 
tember 7, 1916: 


Total vs. demand deposits 18 per cent 15 percent | 12 per cent 
Total vs. time deposits oo 5 per cent 5h per cent 5 per cent 
In its own vaults... . .| 6/18 5/15(6/15) 4/12 (5/12) 

In federal reserve banks 7/18 6/15(8/154-1/15)5 /12(27124-1/12) 
5/18 4/15! 3/12! 


Under amendment of Sep- | 
tember 7, 1916: 


Total vs. demand deposits . | IS percent | 15 percent 12 per cent 
Total vs. time deposits 1 5 percent | 5 percent | 5 per cent 
In federal reserve banks .| 7/18 6/15 /12 


(d} Underamendment of June 
21, 1917: 


Total vs. demand deposits .| 13 per cent 10 per cent 7 per cent 
Total vs. time deposits . . | 3 per cent 3 percent 3 per cent 
In federal reserve banks . 13 per cent 10 per cent 7 per cent 


‘During first three years some may be carried in national banks in reserve 
cities and central reserve cities. 


It will be noted that the federal reserve plan was: (1) to 
substitute the federal reserve banks for central reserve city and 
reserve city banks as reserves depositories, which substitution 
was to be effected by three semi-annual payments; (2) to reduce 
the reserve requirements against demand liabilities and, very much 
more so, the reserves against time deposits, for the first time par 
ticularized. The board early became ambitious to concentrate 
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the gold holdings tl member banks into the federal reserve 
banks, and Cong: following its recommendation, in September, 
1916, amended the act of 1914 so as to permit the members to 


transfer to the federal reserve banks that part of their reserve 


formerly required to be kept in their own vaults. But the member 


banks failed to respond to this permission, though solicited earn 


estly by the fede reserve banks. The board, accordingly, 
decided to compel t transfer by legislative enactment, secured 
June 21, 1917, wl prescribes only the per cent to be held with 
the federal reserve bank and lets the member keep what till money 


it finds expedic Lhe bills proposed by the board, the council, 


the House committee, and the Senate committee, though differing 
slightly in details, agreed in the two ideas of reducing the per 


centage of reserve and in concentrating the reserves in the federal 


reserve banks. “The new banking system shows, therefore, two very 


obvious movement! the reduction and the concentration of 
reserves. 

The argument for concentration of reserves is that their effi 
ciency would b ! The total reserve may remain practic 
ally unchanged, but when pooled in twelve banks rather than seat 
tered among 7,500 banks it partakes of the quality of a safety 
fund or insurance n the federal reserve vaults it is sure to be 


liquid and “ean be effectively protected when not required and 
effectively used when needed.” 
The effectiveness of the system depends upon universal confi- 


dence in its ability to meet any possible situation and such confi- 


dence is best inspired by reserves so large as to put away all 
speculation about it. During the war, big exports have sur- 
charged our finan nstitutions with a disproportionate part of 
the world’s gold, and many are justly apprehensive lest at the 
conclusion of the war this will have to be given up in great part. As 
will appear later in this article in the discussion of federal reserve 
notes, such demands would bear less heavily upon our credit system 
if the reserves were surrendered through the federal reserve banks 
rather than the member banks. The reserves ought therefore to be 
built up to such size as to meet any possible export demand without 


shaking the structure and 


inciting domestic demand. Since the 
federal reserve banks have supplanted the banks of the New York 
clearing house as the guardians of our finances, irreparable damage 
would result to the federal reserve system should it fail to meet 


the export situation; particularly should the gold reserves of the 
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federal reserve banks of New York and San Francisco be large, for 
the drain would be heaviest from these great shipping ports. In 
the light of the immense imports of gold since the war opened and 
of the gold produced within our domains, the reserves held in the 
federal reserve banks make it evident that so far the system has 
lacked “adequate powers to attract and conserve the gold reserves 
of the country.” The June amendment will improve the situation 
hy forcing a transfer of about $400 millions from local to central 
hank vaults. 

The member banks have not generally approved the proposal to 
further concentrate reserves. In part this reluctance is pure 
sentiment, a hesitancy to part with gold which has gathered the 
dust of decades in their vaults. But in part this reluctance is 
upon a reasoned basis. It is argued that the larger the proportion 
of the member reserves carried with the federal reserve banks the 
ereater is the amount that the reserve banks can use in competing 
with the member banks in the open-market; and that these con- 
centrated reserves may vanish through re-use by the federal re- 
serve bank, whereas if they are kept in the members’ vaults they 
are intact, cannot be juggled with nor diminished; that if used by 
the federal reserve bank as the basis of note issue they may inflate 
le currency two and a half times their amount, or if used to pur- 
chase items on the open market they may get back into bank vaults 
and become the basis of further deposit currency. 

In the call of November 17, the Comptroller revised his method 
of reporting reserves; the items “reserve in vault” and “reserve in 
federal reserve banks,” which had formerly been reported separ- 
ately, were combined in one item. It was felt that since the adop- 
tion of the ruling making it optional with members to keep reserves 
in vault or in federal reserve bank, “these items might properly be 
consolidated, just as similar figures are combined in English bank 
statements, and that such consolidation would be a final recogni- 
tion—that deposits with the federal reserve bank are practically 
interchangeable (so far as reserve availability is concerned) with 
cash in vault.” 

One other and very important amendment was proposed by the 
board relative to the control and concentration of reserves, viz. : 

To meet extraordinary conditions, probably such as threatened finan- 
cial panies resulting from a declaration of war or the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe—the Board may upon an affirmative vote of five 
of its members require member banks to increase the balances which 
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they must keep on deposit with their Reserve banks; these increased 
balances can be required, however, for a period of but thirty days. 
This increase shall at no time be more than one-fifth and at the same 
rate for all banks of any one district, and the Board is to report to 
Congress the conditions on which such action is based. 


The board argued that this provision would enable it in pro- 


longed periods of extreme ease in money markets to check any 
tendency toward excessive loans or undue extensions of credit. In 


considering this proposal it is to be remembered that in cases of 
emergency the board has, by the terms of the Federal Reserve act, 
power to suspend for thirty days and to renew such suspension for 
periods of fifteen days, all reserve requirements of the act. This 
new proposal is therefore based on the same principle, namely, that 
banking is better regulated by judgment of a body of experts than 
by law. The presumption is at all times against statutory regu- 
lation of matters of business discretion; it is strengthened just 
now by the utter impossibility of forecasting what conditions will 
arise during the present troublous times and of making adequate 
provision by law for contingencies. And the ill-effects of “letting 
such matters be controlled by thousands of banks acting each for 
itself and none with any duty regarding national or international 
affairs” are too well known. The world’s best banking systems are 
least regulated by law with respect to reserves. Our new system 
can attain its maximum efficiency only by allowing to the govern- 
ing board “as broad discretion as prudently can be granted” in 
using the tools of the system, of which the gold reserves are prime. 
Power to increase the required reserves would not be as dangerous 
as the power to lower reserves, which power the board already has. 

But this amendment failed of adoption. The House committee 
by close vote rejected the proposal. The council advised that it 
would be undesirable and unnecessary to grant such powers to the 
board; it argued that “the effect would be that member banks 
would be compelled to increase their non-interest bearing balances 
with the federal reserve banks, while non-member banks would have 
the free use of their funds. Tt would place another stumbling block 
in the way of State banks joining the system.” It would “cause 
considerable disturbance and apprehension on the part of bankers 
who had regulated their business according to prescribed standards 
ly had to curtail their operations on a 
word” from the board. Many express the opinion that the con- 


of reserve, if they sudde: 


centration of power in the hands of this limited body of men has 
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already approached the bounds of safety and this further grant 
would introduce unwarranted “officiousness and arbitrary action.” 
The question appears, therefore, to turn upon the principle of gov- 
ernment regulation of banking operations, and though the banks 
acquiesce in the principle to the degree of permitting the board to 
lower the reserve requirements they are unwilling to allow the 
board to raise the reserve requirements. 

But the main contention of the country banks against the 
federal reserve system has been the loss of interest on their reserve 
balance. Provision was made in the Federal Reserve act for the 
transfer of reserves formerly kept with the reserve city and central 
reserve city banks to the federal reserve banks. This transfer was 
provided for by three semi-annual payments. Until November 16, 
1917, a decreasing fraction of the reserves might be held in the 
correspondent banks. By amendment of June 21, 1917, this per- 
mission Was withdrawn and thereafter all reserves have been carried 
in their own or the federal reserve banks’ vaults. 

The evils of our former system of redeposited reserves are too 
well known to be dwelt upon. It rested upon the theory “that, in 
asmuch as a balance with another bank was presumably payable on 
demand, it was equivalent to cash in the vaults of the creditor 
bank, and should therefore be classified as ‘reserves.’ ” This princi- 
ple was tenable only so long as these reserves were used merely for 
providing exchange and the funds were held there in fluid shape. 
But when the central banks began to compete for these balances 
and offered interest to attract them, it became necessary to invest 
these funds, and they developed the call loan for use in the specu- 
lative exchanges. This resulted in high values and wild specula- 
tion in times of emergency, and in shrinking values and depression 
in times of tight money; the sacrifice of security values to recover 
reserve balances wrought bankruptcy and panic and suspension of 
specie payments. 

Mr. Glass, in his report on the Federal Reserve bill, defined its 
purpose to be “to readjust reserve requirements in such a way as 
to make them conform to the dictates of scientific banking” with 
the following “main objects”: 

1. To abolish entirely the present system of redeposited or 
pyramided reserves. 

2. To establish a moderate required reserve actually to be held 
in cash in the vaults of the bank. 
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3. ‘To prescribe a secondary reserve to take the form of a credit 
with the federal reserve banks. 

It has just been shown that this second object has, by amend- 
ments, been given up and the real (or whole) reserve of the 
member banks is to be its credit with the federal reserve bank. This 
brings out how fundamental is the change now working in the 
conception of the federal reserve system. It has also been shown 
how, by the shifts in reserve requirements, counting balances with 
correspondents as reserves has now become a thing of the 
past. Both features concentrate a tremendous responsibility upon 
the federal reserve bank, and the sufficiency and liquidity of its 
primary and secondary reserves are the palladium of our financial 
system. ‘The reserves must be kept in gold or in the forms of se- 
curities which have the very highest degree of convertibility. Call 
loans with securities as collateral have proven disastrous. The 
federal reserve bank must seek investments from the point of view 
of convertibility and safety and not be forced to care much about 
their earnings capacity. The success of the whole system there- 
fore depends on their freeedom from obligation to pay interest 
on reserve balances. In the Federal Reserve act there is no 
express provision prohibiting the federal reserve banks from paying 
interest on balances, but the evident intent of the act and the 
necessities of its successful operation require such prohibition in 
practice. 

But this loss of interest has been a serious irritant against the 
federal reserve system. It has provoked movements for the reduc- 
tion of reserves, for the permission to continue to count balances 
with correspondents as reserves, and for relief from the final pay- 
ment of reserves to the federal reserve banks. The banks get large, 
if not ample, compensation for this loss of interest by way of in- 
creased loaning power on the basis of the reduced reserves required, 
but, since this gain is less easily allocated and since banks have 
found it difficult recently to increase their loans as fast as their 
deposits and take advantage of the lower reserves, they feel the 
loss of interest. 

This reserves question is inextricably interrelated with the new 
“par collections” system. It is impossible in the compass of this 
article to give the history of this very important part of our new 
banking plan or an adequate exposition of the mechanism and its 
operation. Carrying out a permission granted by the Federal 
Reserve act, the board, after experimenting unsatisfactorily with 
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a “voluntary reciprocal” collections scheme, set up a universal 
mandatory par collections plan July 15, 1916.* 

This requires each federal reserve bank to receive for collection 
and credit at par from its member banks checks and drafts drawn 
upon all members of the federal reserve system; and, also, on all 
non-members when such checks and drafts can be collected by the 
federal reserve banks, through members or otherwise, at par. Lists 
of such non-members whose items can be collected at par are pub- 
lished. Immediate credit entry upon receipt subject to final pay- 
ment is given for all such items upon the books of the federal 
reserve bank at full face value, but the proceeds are not counted as 
reserve nor become available to meet checks drawn until actually 
collected. Checks received by a federal reserve bank on its member 
banks are forwarded direct to such member banks, and are not 
charged to their accounts until advice of payment has been re- 
ceived or until sufficient time has elapsed within which to receive 
advice of payment. In order to enable member banks to know how 
soon checks sent in for collection will be available either as reserves 
or for payment of checks drawn against them, time schedules giv- 
ing the minimum time for collection are furnished by each federal 
reserve bank to its members. Where a member bank does not have 
sufficient volume of items to offset at the federal reserve bank items 
sent to such member by the federal reserve bank, such member may 
ship lawful money or federal reserve notes in payment, at the ex- 
pense of the federal reserve bank. And the board has fixed a 
penalty to be imposed upon member banks for encroaching upon 
their reserves. The cost of clearing and collecting checks and 
drafts is assessed by the federal reserve bank against the bank 
depositing such items with it. This cost is known as a “service 
charge,” and is so much per item. 

Attention is called to the point as to wherein the plan is com- 
pulsory and wherein it is not. The member banks must comply 
with the statutory requirements about reserves; they are required 
to pay without deduction checks drawn upon themselves and 
presented for payment over their counter or by mail from the 
federal reserve bank and must settle with the federal reserve bank 
either by acceptable checks upon other banks or by the remittance 
of lawful money or federal reserve notes at the expense of the 

4By the Hardwick amendment June 21, 1917, “par collections” becomes 


somewhat a misnomer, since members are now permitted to charge up to 
1/10 per cent for exchange under certain conditions. 
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federal reserve b ink It s not compelled to give up its former cor- 
respondents and may continue to send its checks to them for collec- 
tion rather than to the federal reserve bank and it will for a time 


at least continue to receive from its old correspondents checks 


against itself for similar purpose. It may carry balances with 
such correspondents as before and receive interest on such balances, 
But such balances have not, since the amendment of June 21, 1917, 
been counted as reserves. And the member banks will not have 
funds sufficient to carry (1) their reserve requirements with their 
federal reserve bank and a surplus fund also with this bank to cover 
the exchange balances and insure themselves against penalties for 
cutting into their reserves, and (2) balances with their correspon- 
dents sufficient to warrant the correspondent to perform the 
wonted services and pay the usual 2 per cent interest. If th 
member bank continues to carry the former size balances with its 


correspondents it must ask and is justly entitled to a higher inter- 
est rate than 2 per cent, or some additional services, since the 
former collection services are for the most part no longer per 
formed by the correspondents. The alternative is to seek liquid 
investments themselves for their surplus funds, or to carry them 
locally. That these alternatives are being used appears, among 
other indications, (1) from the accelerated growth of long-term in- 
vestments by the member banks and (2) from the relative declin: 
of reserves held by central reserve and reserve city banks and from 
the relative increase in the reserves held by the country banks.° 
Among the amendments proposed by the board last January 
and enacted June 21 was one to permit non-member state banks 
and trust companies, even though too small to be eligible to mem- 
bership in the federal reserve system, to avail themselves of thi 
clearing and collection facilities of the system, provided they cover 
at par checks on themselves sent for collection by the federal re 
serve banks, and provided also that they keep a compensating 
balance with the federal reserve bank of their district in an 


5 According to the Comptroller the reserves were as follows (per cent): 


N Nov Mureh 5. May 1 

] 1916 1917 1917 

In central resery + fi 20.50 21.31 20 47 
In reserve city in 24 RR 48 29 
In country banks 97.42 24 36 27.29 
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amount to be determined under rules prescribed by the board and 
sufficient to offset items in transit held for their account. Such 
holdings are to be solely for the purpose of exchange and collec 
tions. In proportion as a clearing and collection plan becomes so 
comprehensive as to provide for all checks does it become effective 
and useful; the par list has been steadily increasing both by vol- 
untary action of the banks and by pressure from the federal reserve 
banks; as soon as the plan becomes universal so as to include all 
state as well as the national banks, and all forms of collection items, 
the necessity for maintaining accounts with correspondents for 
collection purposes, in addition to those with the federal reserve 
banks, will cease. 

The second way in which “par collections” affect the reserves 
situation is that it reduces the “float.” The old collections system 
was that a country bank when it dispatched a check by mail to its 
reserve city correspondent for collection received in most cases 
immediate credit. Commonly the checks were not sent by the cor- 
respondent directly to the drawee banks, some other route, often 
very roundabout, being selected to avoid collection charges. Hence, 
though the checks were not collected for days or weeks, the remit- 
ting bank received credit at once and this credit constituted a part 
of the reserve which it was required to keep either in its own vaults 
or those of its reserve city correspondents. The total sum of such 
checks in the mails at any one time varied between $300 and $500 
millions. ‘This was known as the “float.” 

This custom of considering both cash and uncollected checks, 
indiscriminately, as bank reserves was dangerous, misleading, un 
scientific ; and to remedy it has been a most difficult task, since it 
affected most intimately the daily practices of every bank in the 
country. It really constituted a continuous impairment of re- 
serves and a continuous overdraft on its account. It would have 
been positively foolish for the federal reserve banks to carry the 
burden of this “float.” The 27,000 banks which have been carry 
ing it have combined resources of about $27 billions; whereas the 
aggregate resources of the twelve federal reserve banks are 
about half a billion.*° The float was substantially equal to their 
resources; that is, “their reserves would be constantly afloat in 
the mails instead of in their vaults and their value as reserve agents 
completely nullified.” 

In the adoption of the mandatory system in July, 1916, immed- 


® Comptroller’s report, 1916. 
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iate credit was given up and deferred credit substituted; now ten- 
tative credit only is given by federal reserve banks to their respec- 
tive members, but the proceeds are not available for use either as 
reserves or otherwise until the funds are actually collected. Im- 
mediate credit is given only on checks against banks in the federal 
reserve city; checks on other federal reserve banks and on mem- 
bers of other federal reserve banks are credited only after one, two, 
four, and eight days, depending on the zones determined by aver- 
age time it takes mail to reach the drawee bank. The checks are 
routed directly now, and this also cuts down the float. This abro- 
gation of the practice of counting items in transit as reserve 
changes radically the quality of the reserves and thereby substan- 
tially increases them, é.e., by the size of the reduction in the “float.” 


Reserves against Notes 


Under the federal reserve system there are three forms of notes 
issued. The old national bank notes are continued in circulation 
with the same securities and redemption fund as before 1914. The 
federal reserve banks are permitted, or under certain conditions 
compelled, to purchase a limited amount of the United States bonds 
securing the national bank notes and to substitute for these notes 
their own “federal reserve bank notes,” as they are called. The 
total issue of these up to December 31, 1916, was $12 millions: 
$6 millions are now held by the federal reserve bank of Kansas 
City,® and $2 millions by the federal reserve bank of Dallas. The 
remaining $4 millions are in circulation or in the Treasury of the 
United States, but these banks have extinguished their liability on 
these $4 millions by the deposit of lawful money. So there is no 
addition to the circulation of the country through the issue of 
federal reserve bank notes. 

The third form is the federal reserve note. This was introduced 
into our banking system to provide an elastic note issue, an issue 
which would increase and decrease with the local seasonal demands 

7 Statement of the statistics of the primary reserves held by the state, 
national, and federal reserve banks is omitted from this paper. The reader 
is referred to the press reports of the Comptroller after each call or his 
more extended subsequent reports and to the weekly or monthly summaries 
in the financial sections of our dailies or financial journals. The limits of 
space for this article prevent a statement and discussion of the migration of 
reserves and the volume of surplus reserves and their location. 


8 Some few of these notes were issued in June, 1917, by this bank, apparently 
in connection with the flotation of the Liberty Loan, 
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for money. Elasticity was to be gotten by basing the issue and 
security of these notes upon commercial paper. Paper meeting 
strict definition and discounted by a member bank could be redis- 
counted with the federal reserve bank, the member bank receiving 
federal reserve notes. ‘The federal reserve bank, in turn, pro- 
cured these from the Federal Reserve Board, by pledging these 
rediscounts as collateral with the federal reserve agent, and by pro- 
viding in its own vaults a gold reserve of 35 per cent and a gold 
redemption fund of 5 per cent with the United States Treasury. 

The Federal reserve agent cannot issue these notes to the Iederal 
reserve bank except in response to the presentation of rediscounted 
bills as collateral. But the notes once in the hands of the bank can be 
issued to its members as proceeds of a rediscount of paper, or in ex- 
change for gold, or gold certificates, or it may issue them to any person, 
corporation, bank or concern that has gold, coin or certificates, and 
wishes to exchange for federal reserve notes. 

In this way the volume of notes would expand in proportion to 
business needs and when the commercial paper matured it would be 
taken up by the presentation notes or gold, thus reducing the 
volume of currency when business needs fell off. 

But this process of issue and of the redemption of the paper has 
resulted in a most peculiar situation. The paper has been re- 
deemed in part by the deposit of federal reserve notes and the 
trustee holding the collateral has been correspondingly cancelled. 
But a much bigger portion of the paper has been redeemed by de- 
posit of gold coin and certificates, and the federal reserve notes 
have stayed out in circulation; meanwhile the agent’s liability has 
continued and a large fund of gold has accumulated in his hands. 
By the weekly statement, of June 15, 1917, for instance, there 
were issued to the federal reserve banks $528 millions of these notes, 
of which $491 millions were in circulation; against these $528 mil- 
lions the federal reserve agent held as collateral only $69 millions 
of rediscounted commercial paper and for the rest gold coin and 
certificates. 

Several features of this situation are noteworthy. (1) The 
volume of federal reserve notes is relatively large and constant :° 
the notes stay out in circulation when issued; the volume of the 
notes per se does not expand and contract in conformity with 
business needs but the aggregate volume of currency does. (2) 

® Below is given the volume of federal reserve notes issued to the federal 
reserve banks by the federal reserve agent as reported weekly the forepart of 
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The federal reserve notes are tending to supplant the gold certifi- 
cates as common circulating medium; the gold certificates are 
drifting into the hands of the federal reserve agents and federal 
reserve notes circulate in their stead. Also, since the federal re- 
serve notes cannot by law be used as reserves in the member banks 
(but gold certificates may), the gold certificates are also drift- 
ing into the reserves of the member and federal reserve banks, 
and their place in the currency is filled by federal reserve notes; 
on the other hand, since federal reserve notes may be used in state 
bank reserves, the state banks may be giving up gold certificates 
and substituting federal reserve notes. (3) The gold cover of 
these notes is very high, ranging as high as 90 per cent.’° 

This impounding of gold in the hands of the federal reserve 
agents has occasioned both approval and criticism. The process 
has resulted in a slight increase of the currency, e.g., $69 millions 
on June 15. On the other hand, it has extracted from circula- 
tion $460 millions of gold which might have entered into bank 
reserves and become the basis of deposit expansion; but since the 
federal reserve notes are legal reserve in the banks and trust com- 
panies of some states and since they have to some extent, despite the 
laws, found their way into the reserves of national banks, they may 
fill about equally the place of the $460 millions of gold as a basis of 
credit. Impounding of gold has not reduced the lending power of 


1917; there is also given the volume of commercial paper held by him against 
these; the rest is covered by gold and gold certificates on hand and by his 
credit balance in gold redemption fund held with the Treasury and by his 
balance with the Federal Reserve Board: 


Millions) |( Millions) || (Millions) | ( Mil/ions) 


January 5. . $300.5 $18.9 || April 5. . .| $400.7 | $22.3 
12 300.3 | 18.9 |} ts 431. 20.9 
18-9 295. 18.9 || 440. 22.0 
26. 291.6 18.3 446. 23.6 
February 2. 290.6 16.5 May 4...] 4688 | 25.8 
308.8 9.6 470.4 32.1 
16. 821.5 24.1 6 478.9 30.6 
93 331.5 95.3 488.1 81.5 
March 2 343 6.3 
9 96.8 
16 363 24.7 
23 72 22.7 
30 382 21.9 


10 That is, the federal reserve notes are practically the same as gold certifi- 
cates, and the net addition to the circulating media of the country is simply 
that small fraction represented by the commercial paper collateral; as shown, 
this was $69 millions on June 15, 1917. 
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the federal reserve banks; this power is held in reserve and under 
emergency rediscounting is resorted to freely.” 

But the common defense of this accumulation of gold with the 
federal reserve agent is that when, following the war, the belliger 
ents pull back from the United States their due share of the gold 
now piling up in our country, the holders of these federal reserve 
notes can withdraw from the federal reserve agents vast sums of 
gold without disturbing the credit structure, whereas, if it were in 
the reserves of local banks, the credit of these banks would have 
to be reduced many times the amount withdrawn. The force of 
this argument rests upon the assumption that federal reserve notes 
do net enter bank reserves, which assumption has been qualified 
above. 

The National City Bank of New York has led a campaign of 
publicity seeking to persuade the money and credit world that it is 
desirable to have the federal reserve banks issue federal reserve 
notes directly for gold and to have the gold accumulate in the 
hands of the banks rather than of the federal reserve agents. It 
has been shown that, by a roundabout process of issue, the federal 
reserve notes come to be practically issued for gold and are like 
gold certificates. ‘The gold, however, is in the hands of the agents 
rather than the banks and it cannot become the basis of issue of 
more notes than 100 per cent of its value; on the other hand, if it 
were in the hands of the banks, since they need only keep a 40 per 
cent gold reserve, this gold might become the reserve for two and 
one half times its value; this additional currency-issuing power, it 
is argued, would be most desirable in case of emergency and in 
case Europe drew back some of our gold hoards after the war. The 
federal reserve banks could give up vast sums of gold and, by redis- 
counts, fill the cavity by federal reserve notes using the residue of 
gold as a basis of issue. In other words, our ability to give up 
gold without precipitating a crisis would be materially increased 
if the gold of the United States could be concentrated in these cen- 
tral banks and the direct issue of federal reserve notes for gold 
would be an easy and effective way of bringing it about. At pres- 
ent the immense imports of gold flow either to the federal Treas- 
ury in exchange for gold certificates or to the member and state 


11 Actual instances of relief in such emergencies, though of minor size, are 
the tight money market in the first week of December, 1916, the series of 
bank failures in Seattle the first week of February, and the adjustments oc- 
casioned by the Liberty Loan subscriptions the second week of June, 1917. 
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bank vaults. ‘That which goes to the Treasury is as ineffectively 


used as is that which goes to the federal reserve agent and for the 
same reason. ‘hat which goes to the banks’ vaults becomes the 


basis of a credit structure which would topple if the gold were 
withdrawn. Hence it is best that the gold be concentrated in the 
federal reserve banks. 

If federal reserve notes were issued by the federal reserve banks 
directly for gold, holders of gold instead of carrying it to the 
Treasury and getting gold certificates for it, would take it to the 
federal reserve banks and get federal reserve notes; and if the 
federal reserve notes were made legal for use as reserve money, it 
is likely that the member and state banks would deposit their gold 
with the federal reserve banks, and carry federal reserve notes as 
their reserve. ‘This proposition goes further and would abolish the 
issue of gold certificates by the Treasury, leaving the whole field 
to the federal reserve banks and the federal reserve notes. The big 
central banks of Europe issue notes for gold directly; in fact, 
this is the sole function of the Issue Department of the Bank of 
England; and the strength of the note of the Bank of England is 
this gold cover. 

This proposal has been a part of the general campaign to con- 
centrate the gold of the country in the federal reserve banks. It 
would strengthen the potential lending and note-issue power of 
these central banks in case of need. The campaign for direct issue 
of notes for gold terminated successfully in the amendment of 
June 21, 1917. They may be now issued for gold or gold certifi- 
cates. The gold and gold certificates held as collateral by the fed- 
eral reserve agents for notes issued are now counted as part of the 
reserve which the federal reserve bank is required to maintain 
against its notes in actual circulation. All outstanding federal re- 
serve notes are now shown as a liability of the federal reserve 
banks. ‘There is the further provision that gold deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States for the redemption of federal re- 
serve notes is to be considered as if collateral security on deposit 
with the federal reserve agent. 

In January the proposal to issue notes directly for gold was 
rejected by practically unanimous vote by the House committee, 
but Congress yielded in June under pressure of war contingencies. 
The opposition fought it on the ground that it was unnecessary; 
that, since it was bound up with the proposal to make federal re- 
serve notes legal reserve for member banks, it was a form of pyra- 
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mided eredit and fraught with danger of inflation; and that it was 
contrary to the principle of the federal reserve system which con 
templated that every note issued was to be issued on the basis of a 
rediscounted commercial paper and was to be born with a business 
transaction and to cease with it, whereas the present proposal was 
to issue them as gold certificates and permanent currency. The 
first objection may be ignored; the second does not apply to the 
amendment as enacted nor is it consistent with acquiescence in ac- 
cepting credit with the federal reserve bank as the only reserve of 
member banks; and the third objection ignores the real fact of issue 
of federal reserve notes for gold by a roundabout process. 
Ray B. Wesrerrievn. 
Yale University. 
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THE FALL RIVER SLIDING SCALE EXPERIMENT OF 
1905-1910 


In the cotton textile mills of Fall River, Massachusetts, between 
1905 and 1910 an experiment was made in the determination of 
rates of wages by the method of the sliding scale agreement. From 
the standpoints both of the employers and of the employees im- 
mediately concerned this experiment constituted an attempt to 
secure a modus vivendi which would prove mutually beneficial and 
satisfactory. It is possible to view the subject of this experiment, 
then, as one that may throw some light upon the problems of col- 
lective bargaining in this particular industry, by the study of 
which employers and employees may be advised with reference to 
situations that may arise in the future. 

But the broad, theoretical question is this: Were the Fall River 
sliding scale agreements of 1905 and 1907 fundamentally sound 
in principle? ‘Their mere abandonment does not afford an answer. 
For soundness and unsoundness of theoretical foundations are 
often intricately confused with efficiency and inefficiency of ad- 
ministration. With the personal problems of administration con- 
nected with these particular sliding scale agreements we have no 
concern at this time. Attention is here centered upon matters 
of fundamental principle, with the assumption that the personal 
factors involved were of such a quality as to afford no justifica- 
tion for any attempt to place upon them the responsibility for 
disappointing results. 

In attempting to reply to this question this paper will (1) pre- 
sent briefly the facts of importance to the understanding of the 
industrial situation in the Fall River cotton mills; (2) narrate 
without attempt at critical analysis the history of the sliding 
scale experiment, including in this part of the treatment, of 
course, the necessary descriptions and explanations of the agree- 
ments themselves; and (3) present an analysis of the experiment 
with a view to ascertaining its merits and defects. 


The Industrial Situation in Fall River 


The city of Fall River, with its population of approximately 
120,000 and its cotton mills numbering about fifty, has the dis- 
tinction of being the city first in importance in the cotton textile 
industry of the United States. Its 75,000 looms and 3,000,000 
spindles, with the machines used in the subsidiary processes, re- 
quire the services of approximately 30,000 employees. These em- 
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ployees, like the textile employees throughout New England, are 
for the most part foreign born or of foreign extraction. In Fall 
River the English and Irish groups have exerted a greater in- 
fluence than in most of the New England cotton manufacturing 
centers; a fact which has doubtless been partially responsible for 
the superiority of the Fall River operatives over other groups in 
matters of organization for purposes of collective bargaining.’ 

In general, the operatives of the different racial groups dis- 
tribute themselves throughout the several departments of the 
mills in such a way that the heavier, coarser, and less skilled tasks 
fall to the groups of more recent admission to the country. Among 
these last-mentioned workers labor organization on the craft basis 
is developed very slightly, if at all. These workers, for the most 
part engaged in the less standardized, subsidiary or minor pro- 
cesses, lack strength of organization and depend quite largely for 
leadership in collective bargaining in matters involving wages 
upon the local organizations of mule spinners, weavers, slasher 
tenders, carders, and loom fixers. From time to time general 
textile organizations such as the United Textile Workers of 
America (organized in 1901) and more recently the National 
Amalgamation of Textile Operatives (organized in January, 
1916) have exerted some influence with and in behalf of the local 
organizations of the Fall River operatives. But, at least for the 
period of the sliding scale experiment, the Fall River Textile 
Council, composed of representatives of the five major craft 
unions above named, served as the bargaining agency of the 
workers. 

On the side of the employers the mechanism for collective bar- 
gaining has consisted, for a considerable number of years, of an 
organization now styled the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association,’ 
in the membership of which are included nearly all of the cotton 
mills of the city. The Fall River Iron Works, a corporation 
running about 12,000 looms and 485,000 spindles, is the one mill 


1 New Bedford, the chief city in the fine goods manufacture, is a possible 
exception to this statement. 

2This association was formed on April 19, 1873, as the Manufacturers’ 
Board of Trade. The name was changed to its present form on October 27, 
1890. Collective bargaining was first participated in on January 30, 1875, 
when the association dealt with a committee of weavers. The present Textile 
Council is first mentioned in the association’s records on February 20, 1899, 
which may be considered to be the date of the termination of collective bar- 
gaining with the operatives simply as members of particular crafts. 
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of considerable importance which has persistently declined to deal 
indirectly with its own employees in matters concerning wages. 
Occasionally this mill has made changes in wages which have 
influenced the wage policy of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. But the important fact is that throughout the mills of 
Fall River there was, even before the formal sliding scale agree 
ments were made, substantial uniformity of wage policy and of 
changes of rates of wages. 

In view of the extent to which the principle of the division of 
labor is applied in the manufacture of cotton yarn and cloth it is 
important for the purposes of this study that there has been sub 
stantial uniformity of changes of rates of wages as between the 
different departments of the mills.*. That this has been the case 
is the testimony of leaders of the Fall River craft unions, given 
in conversation or in correspondence with the writer. It is also 
the opinion of a Fall River manufacturer, Mr. J. T. Lincoln, 
expressed in an article on the sliding scale experiment written 
before the agreement was abandoned.‘ 

Not only have changes in rates of wages been substantially 
uniform throughout the mill departments, but the weaving rate 
on a standard grade of print cloth has been the basis of discussion 
and of wage calculation in all general wage disputes. This state- 
ment applies both to the period of the sliding scale experiment 
and to the periods before and after. 

With this brief explanation of the industrial situation in the 
Fall River cotton mills let us pass to the narration of the events 
of the sliding scale period. 


The History of the Sliding Scale Experiment 
On July 14, 1904, after a period in which conditions in the 
industry had been unsatisfactory both to the employers and to 
the employees, during which period unemployment had been ab- 


3 An exception to this statement is the case in 1894 when, on the occasion 
of a general strike, only the mule spinners were successful. These received 
a wage advance of 5 per cent, while the rest of the operatives resumed work 
at the rates previously in force. 

4J. T. Lincoln, “The Sliding Scale of Wages in the Cotton Industry,” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. XXIII, pp. 450-469. The quotation is 
from page 461. This article is chiefly narrative, and little attention is de- 
voted to criticism. Where the writer of the present article has thought it 
necessary, for the sake of completeness, to repeat facts given by Mr. Lincoln, 
this repetition has been abbreviated, even at the risk of seeming to present 
an unbalanced treatment. 
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normally large and wages in the Fall River mills had been reduced 
about 10 per cent (in November, 1903), it was announced in the 
mills represented in the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association that 
on July 25 there would be a further reduction of 12% per cent. 
As a result there occurred what is known in the industry as the 
“great strike of 1904.” For nearly six months the Fall River 
cotton industry was at a standstill. Finally work was resumed 
on January 18, 1905, on the basis of an agreement “that Gov- 
ernor Douglas should investigate the matter of margins between 
the cost of cotton to the mill owners and the selling price of 
cloth, and submit his conclusions as to an average margin, upon 
which the manufacturers should pay a dividend of 5 per cent on 
wages earned from January 18 to April 1.’” 

On May 17, Governor Douglas reported that a margin of 74.38 
cents was necessary to justify a wage “dividend” of 5 per cent. 
The margin on January 18 had been 67.80 cents, and had steadily 
grown smaller. The reduction of the weaving rate to 17.32 cents 
per cut was therefore accepted by the operatives, with the under- 
standing that with the improvement of trade the mills would move 
wages up toward the level at which they had stood before the 
reduction of November, 1903. 

On October 17, 1905, the Manufacturers’ Association made to 
the operatives in the mills included in the organization a proposi- 
tion as follows.° Beginning October 23 wages should be increased 
about 5 per cent. In addition a sliding scale agreement should 
be made, according to which, whenever the employers’ margin of 
profit (to be figured as the difference between the price of raw 
cotton and that of regular print cloth) should exceed 75 cents, 
there should be a wage dividend or premium of 1 per cent for each 
cent the margin stood above 75 cents up to a margin of 85 cents; 
and that for each cent the margin should exceed 85 cents up to 
a maximum of 95 cents there should be an additional wage pre- 
mium of 14 of 1 per cent. Calculations of margins and of wages 
should be made at the end of four-week periods, and the wage 
premiums should be given to employees of at least two weeks’ 
standing. 

5 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Sept. 9, 1905, p. 808. See also Tertile 
World Record, vol. XXIX, p. 593, and Massachusetts Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration, Annual Report, January, 1906, pp. 20-22. The last-men- 
tioned source gives Governor Douglas’ full report. For an explanation of the 


method of calculating the margin of profit see note 9 of this article. 
6 Chronicle, Oct. 21, 1905, p. 1268, 
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Immediately following this proposal of the Manufacturers’ 


Association, the Fall River Iron Works announced an advance 3 
of about 14 per cent on the rates of wages prevailing before Jan- 4 
uary 23,1905.’ Dissatisfaction among the employees of the other : 
mills caused by this move gave rise to some talk of a strike to : 
secure similar concessions from the Manufacturers’ Association." 4 
This, however, was soon quicted, the Textile Council coming to an 4 
agreement with the employers on October 25. 2 
The arrangements then made embraced the same scale of grad- 3 
uated rates suggested in the employers’ proposal of October 17, : 
except that 72.5 cents rather than 75 cents was agreed upon as 
the base margin for a wage of 18 cents per cut for weaving reg- 
ular print cloth. The base rate of 18 cents was to be the mini- 
mum rate. The proposed maximum margin of 95 cents beyond 
which the wage rate should not slide was excluded from the agree- ; 
ment. And in place of calculations of average margins and wages : 
at intervals of four weeks, provision was made for weekly changes { 
of rates. In the calculation of the margin, two grades of cloth : 
(28-inch and 881!5-inch 64 by 64 prints) were to be considered. : 
It was tacitly agreed that the sliding scale should be given a fair | 
trial for one year.® The following schedule of hypothetical mar- 


gins and weaving rates under this agreement of October, 1905, 
may help the reader to visualize the plan of wage determination 
and to make comparisons with later schedules: 


Margins Weaving Rates Margins Weaving Rates 
(Cents) (Cents) (Cents) (Cents) 


This first formal sliding scale experiment was of short dura- 
tion. For this there were two chief reasons. First, under this ; 
agreement, the average weaving rate in force was only 18.61 cents 

7 Chronicle, Oct. 21, 1905, pp. 1268, 1269. 

8 Ibid., Oct. 28, 1905, p. 1329. 

9 Some sources for the terms of this agreement are: Chronicle, Nov. 4, 1905, 
p. 1385; Lincoln, loc. cit., p. 456; Massachusetts Labor Bulletin, No. 38, p. ; 
342, No. 41, pp. 192-196; Textile World Record, vol. XXX, pp. 361-363. 

The “margin of profit” which was involved in the sliding scale agreements 
of 1905-1906 and 1907-1910 and which was considered by Governor Douglas 
in the arbitration of the dispute of 1904-1905 was a margin of profit per unit 
of product—the differential between the cost of a certain amount of raw 
cotton and the price of the cotton cloth into which the raw material was con- 
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per cut of regular print cloth; which constituted an average 
“wage premium” of only 3.38 per cent, or only about one half 
of the desired restoration of wages to the level prevailing between 
November, 1903, and July, 1904. Second, the rates of wages 
paid fluctuated so violently from week to week (see Table 1) that 
the operatives became much dissatisfied and were led to question 
the validity of the theoretical foundation of the experiment.’® 
Dissatisfaction caused by these conditions was intensified when, 
in May, 1906, voluntary wage advances of 10 per cent were made 
hy certain corporations in Massachusetts and Connecticut en 
gaged in the manufacture of fine goods." Although the employers 
in Fall River were insistent that “increases in fine goods mills, 
where margins of profit were large, should have no bearing on the 
general situation in Fall River,”'* the Textile Council, voicing the 
feeling of the operatives with regard to the sliding scale, strongly 
urged the abandonment of the experiment and the restoration 
of the rates of wages prevailing before July, 1904. This request 
was made on June 8. On the sixteenth of the same month the 
Manufacturers’ Association made a counter proposal, offering to 
guarantee a wage premium (on the basis of the sliding scale) of 
5 per cent from June 12 to October 1 “with a further guarantee 
that if the margin in any one weck exceeded this 5 per cent in- 


verted. The exact method of computation of the margin under both agree- 
ments may be reduced to the following rules. 

Multiply the price of middling upland cotton by 8 (to get the price of 8 
pounds) ; multiply the selling price per yard of 28-inch print cloth by 45 (the 
number of yards in a cut); multiply the selling price per yard of 38',-inch 
print cloth by 33.11 (the number of yards in a cut); add these last two 
products; divide by 2; deduct the price of the 8 pounds of middling cotton. 

For example, using the data for 1881 (see Table 3): 


Cents 
45 yards 28” 64x64 print cloth @ 3.95¢ 177.75 
33.11 yards 38,” 64x64 print cloth @ Te 231.77 
Sum — 409.52 
Divided by 2 204.76 
8 pounds middling upland cotton @ 12.03¢ 96.24 
Margin of profit — 108.52 


It is to be noted that Governor Douglas considered only the 28-inch prints 
in making his computations. 

10 For an elaboration of this point see Lincoln, pp. 456-459. 

11 Chronicle, June 23, 1906, pp. 1405, 1406. 

12 Ibid., Sept. 8, 1906, p. 531. 
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Taste 1.—Acruat Marcins Rates unper AGREEMENT oF OcTonerR, 1905.1 


W cek W W eay Week Wage Weaving 
ended Margins pret - rates ended Margins premiums) rates 
19005 (Cent Per nt 1906 (Cemts) \(Per cent) (Cents) 
Oct. 27 77.00 8.90 Mar 82.85 10 19.80 
Nov. 3 75.70 8.54 10 | 80.19 8 19.44 
10 71.40 () 18.00 17 §1.27 9 19.62 
17 74.00 18.5 24 77.82 5 18.90 
24 73.50 8.18 l 75.42 3 18.54 
Dec l 75.20 18.54 Apr. 7 76.15 4 18.72 
72.40 18.00 14 75.02 3 18.54 
16 | 75.02 8.54 21/| 74.82 2 18.36 
22 | 73.76 18.18 28 | 75.55 3 18.54 
29 75.37 18.54 May 5 | 72.85 0 18,00 
1906 12 71.40 0 18.00 
19 70.68 0 18.00 
om, 5) 26} 71.14 0 18.00 
12 78 09 1.05 June 2 73.28 0 18.00 
19.8 9 75.56 2 18.36 
16 | 76.67 2 18.36 
Feb. 2 70.49 19,26 "1.17 0 18.00 
| 19. 0| 71.16 0 18.00 
16 5 
23 82.75 0 19.80 
1'This table is constructed on the basis of the table presented by Mr. Lin- 
coln on page 457 of his article. Computations for June, 1906, have been 
added; also actual weaving rates for the entire period. 


crease they would pay the additional amount.”’* When this plan 
was rejected the manufacturers yielded, promising to restore the 
rates desired (i. ¢., rates based on a weaving rate of 19.80 cents), 
at the same time protesting that the margin of profit warranted 
no such advance, and claiming that the advance was made only 
in the interest of the general welfare of the city.".* The new 
schedule became effective July 2, 1906. 

The weaving rate of 19.80 cents per cut thus established re- 
mained in force only a few months. A widening margin of profit 
and a demand for cotton goods so large that, in view of a reported 
scarcity of labor, it could not be satisfied,’® soon led to renewed 

13 Chronicle, June 23, 1906, p. 1406. 

14 Ibid., June 23, 1906, p. 1448. Following the action of the Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Fall River Iron Works increased the wages of its operatives 
10 per cent, “giving them that advantage over the help in other mills of the 
city” (Chronicle, Sept. 8, 1906, p. 531). 

15 Tbid., Jan. 5, 1907, p. 60. Mr. Lincoln in his article (p. 459) says that 
the prosperity of the industry at this time was “greater than ever before 
known.” 
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demands for wage advances. ‘This time the request was for a 
restoration of the rates prevailing before the reduction of 1903. 
After some parleying, a counter proposal by the employers of 
a compromise at 5 per cent increase (with the promise of 5 per 
cent more in February, 1907, if conditions should be favorable) ,"" 
and a threat of strike on the part of the employees, the manu- 
facturers yielded, and a rate of 21.78 cents was announced to 
take effect November 26. The margin at this time was about 
95 cents." And it was a part of the settlement then made that 
the wage determined upon should be effective for six months, at 
the end of which period there should be a readjustment with ref- 
erence to the then existing margin."* 

Accordingly, near the end of April, 1907, discussion of the 
wage problem was again opened. ‘The margin of profit was found 
to have widened quite substantially, and the advantages which 
might have accrued to the operatives had they not insisted upon 
abandonment of the sliding scale appeared very great. The de- 
mand of the operatives was for a 10 per cent advance. This the 
employers were disposed to refuse, but finally the advance was 
granted with a sliding scale agreement attached. 

In brief, the provisions of this agreement were as follows. 
Eighteen cents per cut was established as the minimum weaving 
rate for 28-inch prints at a base margin of 72.5 cents. At a 
margin of 75 cents the weaving rate should be 18.68 cents, and 
above the margin of 75 cents rates were graded in accord with 
the margin changes indicated in the following tabulation until 
a maximum margin of 115 cents was reached at which the maxi- 
mum weaving rate should be 23.96 cents. The scale of pro- 
gression was slightly steeper than that provided in the agreement 
of 1905. 


Margins Weaving Rates Margins Weaving Rates 
(Cents) (Cents) (Cents) (Cents) 


Second, the agreement provided that rates of wages should 
change only once in six months, calculations being made on the 


16 Chronicle, Nov. 24, 1906, p. 1302. 
17 Ibid., May 11, 1907, p. 1129. 
18 Ibid., Sept. 7, 1907, p. 564. 
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last Monday of May 


ind November of each year, the rate to be 
effective in each six 


month period being determined by the average 
margin of the preceding six months. And, quoting from section 2 
of the agreement, “there shall be no change in prices on either 
the ascending or descending scale unless the margin has reached 
a point indicated in the . . schedule.” 

The new agreement went into force with a weaving rate of 23.96 
cents, the highest rate allowed under the terms of the bargain, 
and also the highest rate which had ever been paid in the Fall 
River mills. But the extremely high margins of 1907 were of 
short duration; and 1908, 1909, and 1910 witnessed successive 
downward movements. Not only was this true, but, in 1907, dif 
ficulties in the financial world found their way into the cotton 
industry, with the result that curtailment of production was con 
sidered and well under way before the end of the year.’® Corpora- 
tions supposed to be filling large orders were unable to secure 
ready money for use in purchasing materials and in meeting pay- 
roll demands, as jobbers were embarrassed by very high interest 
rates in making payments on deliveries of goods.*” Through the 
spring of 1908 curtailment in the form of a short working week 
was still general.“ At points throughout New England other 
than Fall River reductions in wages were the order of the day. 
But at Fall River the sliding scale agreement for a time saved the 
operatives from this form of hardship. When, near the end of May, 
calculations of margins and of wages were made, they showed that 
the financial distresses had been followed by a marked decline of 
the margin (which in April and May had been between 50 cents 
and 60 cents) and that, in accordance with the agreement, the 
weaving rate must drop from 23.96 cents per cut to 19.66 cents— 
a reduction of 17.94 per cent. The spirit in which this, the largest 
single reduction of wages experienced by Fall River workers, was 
accepted deserves only the highest commendation.** The opera- 
tives as a whole were as yet unwilling to declare the experiment 

19 For interesting information regarding the methods adopted by the mill 
men throughout New England to secure uniformity of curtailment see the 
Chronicle of Nov..16, 1907, p. 1237; Nov. 23, 1907, p. 1301; Dec. 28, 1907, 
p. 1653. 

20 Chronicle, Nov. 23, 1907, p. 1301 

21 Chronicle, Mar. 14, 1908, p. 631; Mar. 28, 1908, pp. 757, 758; May 23, 
1908, p. 1293; May 30, 1908, p, 1308 

22 Mr. Lincoln on pages 465, 466 of his article gives in full the statement 
issued at that time by Mr. James Tansey, then president of the Textile Coun- 
cil. See also Massachusetts Labor Bulletin, No. 60, pp. 263-266. 
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a failure, although the mule spinners led an attempt to have the 
agreement abandoned through the required process of serving 
three months’ notice.” Instead of abandonment, revision was re- 
sorted to in September, when the scale of margins and wages was 
graduated somewhat more nicely, the intervals between the mar 
gins named in the schedule being made uniform at two and one half 
cents, as is shown below. Another slight change was the making 
of provision for a delay of two weeks in the enforcement of new 
rates of wages at the end of each six-month period. 


Margins Weaving Rates Margins Weaving Rates 

(Cents) (Cents) (Cents) (Cents) 


In November, 1908, calculation of the margin showed another 
marked decline, according to which the rates of wages, under the 
automatic operation of the agreement, were to be expected to 
drop to the minimum of 18 cents. Instead, the manufacturers 
waived their rights and allowed the existing rates to continue in 
force. The situation can best be made clear by quotation from 
the letter of the Manufacturers’ Association to the Textile Coun- 
cil under date of November 19, 1908.** 


Believing that indications point to a prosperous season, the Manu- 
facturers’ Association is inclined to waive for the present occasion 
its right under the contract to reduce wages and to suggest, if it be 
agreeable to the Textile Council, that the present rate of wages be 
maintained for the ensuing period of six months, it being thoroughly 
understood that the extra wage thus paid is something over and above 
what is required by the contract, which still remains binding on both 


23 The whole amended agreement is found on pages 16-18 of the handbook 
(above referred to) of the Carders’ Union. 

24 Handbook of the Carders’ Union, p. 19. See also Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics, Annual Report, 1909, pp. 4447; Textile World Record, vol. 
36, pp. 314, 315. The Textile World Record said with reference to the 
action of the manufacturers: “They do this undoubtedly because they be- 
lieve that insisting on the reduction would be an injustice. This is the prac- 
tical recognition of the important fact that the wages of textile mill operatives 
are below the American wage standard” (vol. 36, p. 315). 
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Taste 2.—Acruat Marcins AND WaGES UNDER THE AGREEMENT OF May 14, 1907. 


Weaving rates for the succeeding 
wage changes | preceding six Rates called for by Rates actually 
month periods the agreement : in force 
Cents ) (Cents) (Cents) 
May 27, 1907 115.60 13.96 23.96 
Nov. 25, 1907 130,59 23.96 23.96 
May 26, 1908 79.00 19.66 19.66 
Nov. 26, 1908 60.82 18.00 19.66 
May 28, 1909 74,01 18.00 19.66 
Nov. 29, 1909 66.90 18.00 | 19.66 
May 30, 1910 66.15 18.00 | Agreement abandoned 
1'The margin of prot ipon which the weaving rate for the six months fol 
lowing May 27, 1907, w based was the average margin for a period slightly 
shorter than six months, ending April 30, 1907 (Chronicle, May 11, 1907, p. 


1129). The other sources of the materials tabulated above are as follows: 
Lincoln, loc. cit., 463; Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, Annual Report, 
1909, pp. 44-47; Massachusetts Labor Bulletin No. 56, p. 4; No. 60, pp. 263-266; 
Textile World Record, vol. 36, pp. 204, 205, 314, 315; vol. 37, pp. 329, 330; vol. 
38, pp. 363, 365; vol. 39, pp. 552, 553 

parties and is offered as in some way a substantial recognition of the 
good faith of the operatives in remaining true to their contractual 
obligations. 

If, therefore, the members of the Textile Council approve this sug- 
gestion, and thus indicate their understanding that no precedent is 
hereby established and that the textile agreement still remains in 
full force, the arrangement outlined above will become effective. 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle gives an additional 
suggestion of what the conditions were which made this action 
of the manufacturers possible.” 

It is explained [by the manufacturers] that supplies of cotton were 
secured much below recent quotations; had the manufacturers been 
forced to buy raw materials and sell products at current quotations, 
the waiving of the rights would not have been possible. 

As is shown in Table 2, the succeeding periods of wage calcula- 
tion witnessed repetitions of the employers’ action of November, 
1908. In February, 1910, the operatives, keenly disappointed 
at the failure of wages to slide upward, voted to withdraw from 
the agreement. This gave rise to fresh discussion of future rates 
of wages, and tentative plans were taken up. The proposal of 
the employees was that of a sliding scale in which 19.66 cents 


25 Chronicle, Dec. 11, 1909, p. 1509. 
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Cuart I1—Weavinc Rares anp Marcins at River, 1881-1916, 
(Actual rates and annual average margins.) 
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|, would have meant an advance all along the 
per cent and 10 per cent. The manufacturers 
» such a marked change, being willing to make 
ince on the sliding scale basis. Consequently 


periment was abandoned.” 


Criticisms of the Experiment 


criticism of the Fall River sliding seale experi- 


id not rest upon an adequate foundation of ex- 


} and Charts I and II present the facts relating 
years preceding 1905 upon which this criticism 
of this material shows: (1) that changes of 
id no consistent relationship to changes in th 
(2) that there was more accurate adjustment 
to upward movements of the margin than to 
ents; and (3) that the most important reduc- 
re contemporaneous with business disorders not 
ton manufacturing industry. 
ure a more definite expression of whatever rela- 
existed between changes of wages and of market 
stry, Pearson’s formula for the coefficient 
been applied to the data of Table 3 in the man- 
results indicated in Table 4. 


or Wacres AND Prices at Fatt River, 1881-1904 


Probable 
Relative for lag Coefficient error 
Margin of profit None 1.0964 | +.1955 
Moat 1 of profil One year |. 2297 | +,1295 
Cloth prices! None 1.4315 | +1114 
Cloth prices! One year +,.1200 
yrices None + .0932 
ytton prices One year 1.3306 +.1218 

8-inch and 38¥,-inch prints 

iddling upland cotton, 


appears that the correlation between the weaving 


gin was smaller than that between the weaving 


cotton or cloth prices. This is true even when 


10, 1910, p. 622. 
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allowance is made for a lag of one year in the adjustment of 
wages to changing commodity market conditions. Rather singu- 
larly it appears that the coefficient of correlation between weaving 
rates and raw cotton prices of the same year is the only coefficient 
of the six greater than +-.5 (and if from this coefficient the prob- 
able error be subtracted the coefficient falls below the +.5 mark) ; 
singularly, because, if one assumes a direct causal relationship 
hetween margins and wages, one would expect that the increase 
of cotton prices would tend to lower wages, not to raise them. 

Whatever be the explanation of the relative values of these 
coefficients, we must conclude that the sliding scale agreements 
were founded upon no basis of experience; that they cannot be 
regarded as providing a mechanism to secure the frictionless 
operation of the competitive forces through which wages in this 
industry had previously been adjusted. 

Second, the most elaborate and nicely adjusted system of de- 
termination of rates of wages offers no guarantee against un- 
employment; and we have seen that the Fall River operatives, in 
their brief experience with the sliding scale, found that curtail- 
ment of production by means of short-time operation was still 
an unsolved problem. 

Under unsatisfactory conditions of manufacture the employer 
has two means of securing relief so far as his relations with his 
employees are concerned; namely, the reduction of rates of wages 
and partial or complete stoppage of production. It is evident 
that the method of a horizontal reduction of wages, particularly 
of piece rates, presents to the manufacturer the most direct way 
of reducing costs per unit of product. On the other hand, the 
successfulness of an attempt to lower rates of wages when the 
margin is small and when, from the standpoint of the manufac- 
turer, a direct lowering of the cost per unit is most to be desired 
may be limited, even though indefinitely, by the approach of real 
earnings to the minimum of the worker’s standard of living. As 
to the conditions of trade, these may be such that the method of 
rate cutting defeats its own purpose. Rate cutting, by decreas- 
ing costs, tends to encourage large production. At a time of over- 
production, when the mills have on hand large stocks of goods 
unsalable except at low prices, the obvious remedy is not further 
manufacture but short-time operation or dismissal of part of the 
operative force. For a low cost of production in the immediate 
future cannot remedy the hardships resulting from high cost of 
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goods held in storehouses and not marketable at a profit. On 
the other hand, the partial suspension of work has the advantage 
of actually curtailing output and also of being able to be effected 
with less open opposition on the part of employees. 

Systematic and combined curtailment of output, although dif- 
ficult of successful enforcement, has been sufficiently prevalent 
in the New England cotton manufacturing industry to have an 
important bearing upon the soundness of the sliding scale plan. 
It is of considerable importance that this curtailment has oc- 
curred with no appreciable seasonal regularity. While it is true 
that the months of July, August, and September (when mill stocks 
of raw materials are approaching exhaustion and managers are 
waiting for the marketing of the new crop) are the months which 
most frequently show employment below the average for the year, 
it is also true that this seasonal swing is very slight. Unemploy- 
ment that occurs irregularly offers greater difficulties to be over- 
come in wage agreements than that which is regularly recurring. 

The following figures, when compared with the content of Table 
3, will help to show the importance of the present point of criticism. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE Massacuvusetrs Corron Manvuractrurtne INpvustry. 


(As measured by the per cent which the number of cotton textile operatives 
unemployed at some time in each year formed of the average number of em 
ployees for that year. Computed from the annual reports of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics on the Statistics of Manufactures.) 


Years Per cent Years Per cent 
f unemployment of unemployment 
1886. 10.7 4.1 
1887. 7.5 8.8 
1889 2.2 
1890 2.2 24.1 
1891 1.6 5.5 
1894 27 A 19.7 
1895. 3.4 
1898. 10.9 9.8 


In this period of twenty-eight years there were ten years (1886, 
1888, 1893, 1894, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1903, 1904, and 1908) in 
which the number of cotton textile employees reported to have 
been unemployed at some time during the year constituted at 
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least 10 per cent of the average number of employees for that 
year. Of these ten years, two (1886 and 1888) were years in 
which this unemployment existed while wage advances were made 
at Fall River. In two other of these ten years (1896 and 1897) 
rates of wages at Fall River were unchanged. While in the re- 
maining six years (1893, 1894, 1898, 1903, 1904, and 1908) 
unemployment existed in the face of very substantial wage cuts. 
In other words, in these six years wage reduction was supple- 
mented either by part-time operation or by temporary dismissal 
of a part of the operative force.** With the particular form of 
curtailment which caused this unemployment we are not here con- 
cerned except to note that at Fall River the tendency has been 
for the manufacturers to act collectively, to run on part time, 
and thus to retain the advantages of the existing factory or- 
ganizations of the labor force. 

In an industry in which such conditions as these prevail it can- 
not be ignored that a sliding scale plan may be ever so finely 
elaborated solely with reference to rates of wages and still offer 
no guarantee that the wages thus determined shall actually be 
paid; for the sliding scale does not assure employment. It merely 
provides that, if there is employment to be had, compensation 
shall be on a prearranged plan. If, however, the sliding scale 
system does sometimes tend to reduce unemployment by bringing 
about almost frictionless reductions of wages, then it devolves 
upon the laborer to weigh for himself the alternatives of steady 
work at low pay or more fluctuating employment at a higher rate 
of compensation per piece or per hour. 

Third, the so-called margin of profit is not adequate to indicate 
the wage-paying ability of an industry, assuming that the true 
unit margin of profit can be,ascertained and that no difficulty 
exists to hinder or prevent the collection and utilization of price 
information in computing this margin. 

The philosophy of the sliding scale appears to be this: that it 
will eliminate from industry the friction of industrial warfare 
and its consequent social waste, at the same time giving reason- 
able assurance that the individuals and corporations concerned 

27 While the comparison of unemployment in mills throughout the state 
with wage conditions at Fall River is not as conclusive as might be desired, 
it is made here, first, because the information available concerning unemploy- 
ment at Fall River is inadequate, and, second, because Fall River, as the 


foremost city in the New England cotton industry, is generally considered 
to typify conditions elsewhere in New England. 
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shall lose nothing which the operation of competitive forces would 


secure for ther sense the sliding scale is a prosperit y- 
| 


sharing plan. Now it juite obvious that the prosperity of the 
cotton manul g¢ industry is not a thing to be measured 
merely by t tufacturer’s gross margin of profit. This 
method of pros] measurement takes no account of the chang 
ing volume of trade under changing margin conditions. It is 
entirely conceivable t he textile mills of a New England city 
may secure larg s available for dividends under conditions 
of narrow margins d ge sales than under conditions of wide 
margins and small s The statistical demonstration that such 
gains have bee: ide in any particular case is, of course, difficult, 
if not impossible, t would require access to the accounts 
of the manufacturing corporations. Yet the impossibility of 
proof or disproof is beside the point, for we are not so greatly 
concerned with what has actually happened as with what may 
happen under sucl ditions as have been described. 

To these considerations bearing upon the inadequacy of the 
margin as a b ror wage calculation add another—that the 
margin as calculated at Fall River was a crude one, which ignored 
entirely not only the volume of trade but also the existence of 
fixed charges up he business. 

As concrete evidence of the inadequacy of the margin basis of 
wage adjustmen! tness the failure of the Fall River manufac- 
turers to insist upon rigid adherence to the terms of the agree- 
ment of 1907, when, in 1908, “believing that indications point[ed | 


they made slight recognition of existing 


to a prosperous j 
low margins. That the mill owners, through their representatives, 
were scrupulously istent that their considerate action should 
not be regarded as a pi lent is.beside the point. A schedule 
of margins and rates of wages had been made the basis of formal 
agreement, and within eighteen months the schedule was found 
to rest upon an inadequate foundation. 

Fourth, it is doubtful whether it is practicable to find the real 
margin of profit. The sliding scale agreements are to be criticised 
on the ground that in the calculation of the margin of profit only 
two grades of cloth were considered. Although at Fall River 
there is a greater degree of homogeneity of the cloth products of 
the mills than is found in many of the New England textile centers, 
it is true that here at any one time thousands of employees are 
engaged in the production of cloths other than the 28-inch and 
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38!4-inch prints. If the wages of these operatives are to slide 
in accordance with changing margins of profit, it would seem no 
more than reasonable to expect that the margin be calculated 
with reference to more than two kinds of cloth. For there can 
he no assurance that the prices of these two cloths are indicative 
of the cloth market so far as these mills are concerned.” 

A similar criticism might be made of the use of quotations on 
middling upland cotton alone. But this criticism is of minor im- 
portance, for there is reason to think that the prices of the 
several grades of cotton other than the middling upland bear 
a more constant relation to those of the latter grade than do 
the prices of all the different cotton fabrics to those of regular 
and standard prints. However this may be, we are concerned 
with cotton prices more with respect to the extent to which these 
quotations are indicative of mill costs, assuming the logically 
most simple possible condition, namely, that only middling cotton 
is used by the mills—a condition which is, of course, contrary 
to fact. 

This is a matter which has to do with the times of margin 
calculation and wage adjustment under a sliding scale. The evil 
result of weekly calculations has already been indicated in the 
narrative of the events of the first experiment in 1905-1906. No 
doubt the six-month basis was an improvement. But there is a 
difficulty present no matter upon what intervals agreement is 
reached. There is not much object in averaging raw cotton 
prices for a week or even for six months with a view to determining 
wages unless it is known that the cotton used in production was 
actually bought at the prices averaged. Examination of com- 
mercial statistics shows that by far the heaviest buying of cotton 
stocks by northern mills is in the months of October, November, 
December, and January of each year. In the five years of the 
sliding scale experiments an average of over 57 per cent of the 
takings of cotton by mills in the northern part of the United 
States and Canada was in these four months.** The lowest per- 
centage of these takings in these four months (45) was in the 
season 1907-1908, and the highest (66) in the season 1909-1910. 
It is evident that any system of basing wages on margins averaged 

28 In this connection it is interesting to note that the 28-inch 64 by 64 prints 
are no longer regarded as typical mill products. The best statistical tabula- 
tions of cloth prices now give quotations on 27-inch 64 by 60 prints. 

29 This computation is from Shepperson’s Cotton Facts, edition of Dec., 
1907, p. 26; edition of Dec., 1910, p. 26. 
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for six-month periods ending in May and November does not 


fairly allow for the uneven distribution of cotton purchases 
throughout the year. And yet an adjustment of the dates of 
margin and wage calculations to meet this seasonal fluctuation 
is not easy, for the fluctuation is not regular. 

To make a more positive statement of this criticism—the cal- 
culation of margins, if made at all, should be made with a knowl- 
edge of the prices at which the mills concerned have actually 


bought supplies of cotton, and with a knowledge also of the prices 
actually received from time to time for the mill products. Only 
in this way can the real margin be ascertained. Probably this 
criticism is destructive rather than constructive. It is doubtful 
whether it would be feasible to make a sliding scale agreement 
which would reveal not only to employees but also to competitors 
the marketing policies of each corporation.*” The probable result 
of such an attempt to eliminate labor disputes would be the bar- 


gaining of each mill with its own employees and the elimination 
of collective bargaining on a large scale. It is reasonable to 


suppose that mill owners would resort to pure profit sharing 
rather than accept a system which would disclose the methods 
by which the profits were secured. 

Fifth, this experiment was based upon the ungrounded assump- 
tion that wages in any one industry can be determined by rules 
which relate only to the internal affairs of that industry. 

The ability of cotton textile operatives to secure an advance 
or to resist a reduction of wages cannot be measured solely by 
market conditions within the cotton industry. Margins of profit 
have to do with the demand for labor; but they are not directly 
related to its supply. The latter cannot be regarded as a fixed 
or even steadily growing quantity. It varies on the one hand 
with population changes, both quantitative and qualitative. That 
labor supply tends to conform to labor demand is a mere truism, 
which means that the number of goods or services sold must be 
equal to the number of goods or services bought. But the demand 
for textile operatives is not the only demand which textile opera- 
tives can supply. Within the last two years textile workers have 
found a demand for their services in munitions plants," and this 
fact has probably exerted no inconsiderable influence in enabling 

80 See the statement of Mr. Edward Stanwood, secretary of the Arkwright 
Club of Boston, in a review of Dr. Copeland’s book in the Amertcan Economic 
Review, vol. IIf (June, 1913), p. 372. 

81 Chronicle, Aug. 29, 1916, p. 677. 
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these operatives to receive in 1916 advances in wages aggregating 
about 30 per cent. It must be evident that any formal agree- 
ment, however elaborately drawn, cannot be expected to guarantee 
to either workers or their employers all that could be secured 
by hard bargaining under competitive conditions. That is, at 
comparatively frequent intervals the whole sliding schedule would 
have to be considered anew. Ipso facto the scale would not slide; 
it would become a new scale. 

This brings us to a final critical comment upon the sliding 
scale plan: that the detailed construction of a schedule of margins 
and wages, in the last analysis, is a matter of the comparative 
bargaining powers of employers and employees. 

As we have seen, the sliding scale experiment was abandoned 
in 1910; first, because the employees were dissatisfied with the 
failure of the rates of wages to slide upward, and, second, be- 
cause they were unable, in considering the extension of the agree- 
ment, to raise the whole scale of rates to a level satisfactory to 
themselves. In spite of the fundamental unsoundness of the whole 
scheme, it is not improbable that it would have been continued 
in operation later than the spring of 1910, if both sides had been 
able to agree upon a schedule. 

The difficulty seems to be that there is no criterion by which 
the economic correctness of any proposed schedule may be judged. 
What would be an economically correct schedule? Presumably 
such would be a schedule which would accord to either party all 
that could be secured by the most vigorous and keen bargaining. 
Or, to put the question in another form, what is the criterion of 
the wage-paying ability of an industry? We do not know. The 
answer is still in process of being evolved in the cases of public 
and quasi-public utilities. Governor Douglas, in 1905, when arbi- 
trating the wage dispute at Fall River, made certain allowances 
for dividends and for depreciation. But other authorities might 
make different allowances for the same items. This is a difficult 
problem, especially in the case of the Fall River mills, regarding 
whose capitalization comparatively little is publicly known.” 

The answer to the last two criticisms (that adjustments of 
any sliding schedule must be made periodically to meet changing 
industrial conditions and that there is no criterion by which the 
sliding schedule may be made accurately to reflect the state of 
competitive markets for labor) may be of this nature: that great 


32 Cf. Copeland, op. cit., ch. 15. 
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nicety of ad } istment is not to be expr ected in such a schedule; that 


some gain will be effected if only the wastes of industrial conflict 


can be avoided; and that “in the long run” one side will gain 


through this inaccuracy of adjustment as much as the other. Of 
this last contention, however, there is no certain proof. While 
it might be safe t y upon this supposed tendency to equaliz« 
advantages a isadvantages thus arising, if the sliding wage 
scheme were { \ tally sound, we have seen that in the Fall 
River case, at | Rt. 1 s soundness did not exist. 


STANLEY I. Howarp. 
Dartmouth ¢ 
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THE WAR AND 'TRANS-PACIFIC SILIPPING 

Ocean freight rates are popularly said to be determined by de- 
mand and supply—that is, by the ratio between the freight offered 
for shipment and the vessel tonnage available for carrying this 
freight. As competition is a very potent force in water transporta- 
tion, this ratio constantly changes with variations in the movement 
and volume of trade and in the enlargement or contraction of 
available vessel tonnage. The phenomenal rise of ocean freight 
rates since the outbreak of the present European war has been due 
in the main to the withdrawal of the great mercantile fleet of Ger 
many from ocean commerce and the requisition of a large propor 
tion of the better class of mereantile tonnage for war purposes 
by the allied governments. And the destruction ef vessels by 
submarine activity has contributed its share to the increase in 
occan freight rates. 

Some marked changes in the nature of trans-Pacific trade and 
shipping have been wrought by the rise of transportation costs on 
ocean highways. The trade of China has had need of more vessel 
tonnage than before the war, and thousands of tons of Chinese 
products offered for export have been unable to find space, while 
corresponding amounts of imports could not be booked because of 
the lack of vessel tonnage. Shipment of American lumber and 
flour is seriously limited, if not rendered impossible, with present 
freight rates. The export of American kerosene to China is 
materially reduced because of a hundred per cent increase in price, 
due to the rise of transportation costs." Complaints of lack of 
space and high freight rates are also made in the Philippines and 
in Australia.* 

Before the war freight rates across the Pacifie Ocean were 
among the lowest for any similar haul in the world. Competition 
from Japanese subsidized lines made it practically impossible for 
other concerns to remain in the trans-Pacific service without the 
financial support of or actual ownership by American railroad 
companies. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company, by far the 
most important of the American trans-Pacific lines, was controlled 
by the Southern Pacific Company. The Great Northern Steam 
ship Company operating the largest steamer flying the American 
flag (the Minnesota) was owned by the Great Northern Railway 

1 Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Miscellaneous Series, No. 
44, p. 7. 

2 Daily and Consular Trade Reports, 1915, No, 95, p. 386. 
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Company. Neither of these companies can be said to have been a 
financial success during the years immediately preceding the war. 
Charges in the coasting trade in the Orient were such that most 
of the coast shipping companies had difficulty in staying in the 
business. On the Chinese coast, British and other lines were re- 


stricting their services, passing dividends, and even selling ships 
and withdrawing from trade. 

Even before the war, then, British and American shipping 
was feeling the eff of Japanese competition, which was inten- 
sified by the government’s policy of granting special subsidies to 
the great line companies. ‘These companies were slowly increasing 
their proportion of the total trans-Pacific trade. A very small 
part of this trade was carried in tramp vessels.* The principal 
reason for the insignificant role played by the tramps was that 
the freights offered line vessels were distributed with fair uniformity 
throughout the year and exhibited no great fluctuations from one 
year to another. This comparative uniformity enabled the Pacific 
conference, to which the line companies—American, British and 


Japanese—belonged, to keep the tramp for the most part out of 
the trans-Pacific trade. The potential rather than the real com- 
petition of the tramp, however, kept freight and passenger rates 
low. ‘Trade was steady, but rates enabled British, American, and 


German lines to live only at “the minimum of subsistence.” 


The outbreak of war reduced the vessel tonnage of the Pacific 


at a time when the freights offered for shipment showed a marked 
tendency to increa Readjustments in shipping, on account of 
the mercantile tonnage taken from the ordinary channels of trade, 


favored Japan, which was far from the scene of belligerent activi- 


ties. This country experienced an increased demand for its pro- 


ducts, and, being well equipped to supply munitions of war, de- 


veloped a great trade. Its large mercantile marine was obliged 
to devote the major portion of its facilities to assisting Japanese 


8 Daily Consular and Trade Reports, 1914, No. 284, p. 1017. 


4The writer wa formed by the foreign department of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce that in ordinary times about 2 to 5 per cent of the 
freight passing in 1 out of that port is carried by tramps. The term 
“tramp” is here used to designate a vessel operating over no regular route 
and with no regular schedule of sailings. A chartered vessel operating over 
a regular route but with irregular sailings is not a tramp. The percentage 
of transoceanic freight carried by tramps was apparently larger in some 
of the ports of the Northwest than at San Francisco. But at San Francisco 
and Seattle, the two most important American ports on the Pacific, the pro- 
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portion of freight 1 by tramps was small. 
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trade. The withdrawal from business of the old Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company and the sale by that company of some of its 
steamers to the Toyo Kisen Kaisha in the fall of 1915° materially 
increased the hold of Japan upon the trans-Pacific trade. The 
general trend may be indicated by comparing the ownership and 
tonnage of “line” vessels operating in the transoceanic trade be- 
tween China, Japan, and Asiatic Russia, on the one side, and the 
Pacific coast of Canada and the United States, on the other, in 
July, 1914, and May, 1916.° 


Taste 1—Ownersuir aNd Tonnace or Transoceanic Trave Bnerween CHINA, 
Japan, AND Astatic Russia, and THE Paciric Coast or CANADA AND 
vHE Unirep Srares. 


Jury, 1914 


Number of Gross ton | Net ton- | American ports 


stentmer nace of eall 
American flag— | 
Pacific Mail. ..... 54. 808 | 31,002 San Francisco 
Great Northern .... l 20,718 13,824 Seattle 
Robert Dollar S. 8. Co, l 5.356 3.085 San Francisco 
Total American .... 7 80,972 | 49,001 
British tlag— 
go 2 10,244 §.929 San Francisco 
Canadian Pacifie. . . 5 51,737 27 624 Vauneouver 
Mail and Glen L 7.039 oOo” | en ’ ’ 
Royal Mail and Glen Line 47, & Portland 
Blue Funnel Line’. . . 3 29,423 18,781 Seattle & Tacoma 
Robert Dollar 8. 8. Co. 2 8,633 5 GO2 San Francisco 
Total 20 | 147,076 WO,710 
German flag— 
Hamburg-American Line 6 | 35,0901! | 22,582! j | Seattle, Tacoma, 


| & Portland 


Japanese flag— | 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha. . 6 38.106 | 23,235 | Seattle 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha. . . | 5 52.875 | 28,704 | San Francisco 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha. . 6 $6,706 | 22,772 Seattle 
Total Japanese 17 127,687 | 74,711 
50 390,825 | 237,004 


1'Tonnage estimated for two steamers of Hamburg-American Line. 


5Commerce Reports, October 16, 1915, p. 226. 
6 The names of companies are taken from the publications of the Bureau of 
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Taste 2.—Ownt NAGE OF TrRaNsoceANIc TRADE BETWEEN 
JAPAN, AN Russia, AND THE Pactric Coast or CANADA AND 
rise Uwnrrep Srares, 
May, 1916 
N Gross ton-| Net ton- | American ports 
teumers nage nage of call 
Americar 

China Mail 5,060 3,186 San Francisco 
British flag 

Canadian Pa 1 15,803 24,570 Vancouver 

Dollar Lit 8.6338 5,602 San Francisco 

Blue Funnel | 29,425 18,7381 Seattle & Tacoma 

Potal Bri R59 18.958 
Dutch fla 

Java-China-Jsy { 36,000 San Franciseo 
Japanese flag 

Nippon Yusan Kk 37,788 23038 Seattle 

Toyo Kisen Kk g 75.233! 11.9982 f San Francisco & 

: | Los Angeles 

Osaka Shosen Kk ri $9511 30.569 Seattle 

Total Japar 162.532! 

Grand Tota 287,451! 147,744 

t Including on e ‘Toyo Kisen Kaisha whose gross tonnage 
is estimated, 

2 Including thre ers W e net tonnages are estimated, 

Including whose net tonnages are estimated and excluding 
the net tonnage i é é of the Java-China-Japan Line. 

Of the aggregate of over 390,000 gross tons which was engaged 
regularly in t Pacific trade before the war, about 20 per 
cent sailed under the American flag, about 37 per cent under the 
British flag, and about 883 per cent under the Japanese flag. The 

> 
gross tonnage of the vessels operated by the Hamburg-American 
Line was a little over 35,000, or less than 10 per cent of the total. 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Miscellaneous Series, No. 44, for the year 
1916, pp. 9-11. Vessel tonnages are those of Lloyd’s Register of British and 
Foreign Shipping, List of American Merchant Vessels, published by the 
Bureau of Navigat , d in three or four cases rough estimates of 
tonnage on the | f carrying capacity given in Miscellaneous Series, 


No. 14, above mie! 
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‘Tramps did not play a prominent part, and a liberal allowance for 
ihese vessels would probably not raise the total above 420,000 or 
130,000 gross tons. 

It is evident from the figures tabulated above that no nation 
could, in July, 1914, claim a predominant position in the trans- 
Pacific carrying trade. The gross tonnage of vessels flying the 
British flag (147,076, approximately 37 per cent of the total for 
line vessels) was greater than that of any other nation. Owing 
to the infrequent service of the Royal Mail and Glen Line and the 
rather small freight-carrying capacity‘ of the fast steamers of the 
Canadian Pacific, the proportion of the annual cargo-carrying 
capacity offered by British ships in the trans-Pacific trade was 
considerably smaller than its total gross tonnage. The estimated 
annual cargo-carrying capacity of all the vessels so engaged 
was at that time 1,400,000 tons. Of this regular carrying trade 
the American steamers had about 25 per cent, Japanese 26 per 
cent, and British 30 per cent.® 

The total gross tonnage of vessels regularly operated in the 
trade in May, 1916, was approximately 287,000, or about 26 per 
cent less than the regular tonnage before the war. Of this tonnage, 
less than 2 per cent was American, 30 per cent British, 13 per cent 
Dutch, and over 55 per cent Japanese. Not only did the three 
great line companies of Japan engaged in the trans-Pacific ser- 
vice increase their proportion of the total gross tonnage, but they 
also augmented the number and tonnage of their steamers, while 
the tonnage of other nations (excepting the Dutch who became 
regular carriers after the opening of the war) materially declined 
or was withdrawn. 

The predominance of Japan is still further accentuated by the 
increase in the number of tramp steamers. Since the outbreak of 
the war many tramp steamers have entered the field and are now 
carrying full and profitable cargoes.® It was estimated in the 

7 The gross or net tonnage of a vessel does not correspond to its cargo- 
carrying capacity. On fast steamers a large proportion of the space is likely 
to be devoted to passenger and mail service. The freight transported on such 
vessels is usually small in bulk and high in value. 

8 Miscellaneous Series, 1916, No. 44, p. 8. 

*It is difficult to make any close estimate of the proportion of trans- 
Pacific freight carried in tramp vessels, as many “tramps” are operated for 
the present over definite routes. The writer was told at the foreign department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco that about 75 per cent of the 
freight now passing through that port goes in chartered vessels or “tramps.” 


However, a considerable part of this freight goes in steamers chartered by 
the regular line companies. 
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summer of 1916 that Japanese owners possessed some 272 tramp 


steamers aggregating 715,000 gross tons, of which $4 with a 
combined gt nnage of 130,000 were operated in the trans- 
Pacific trade. This tonnage must be added to that of the regu- 
larly operated steamers of the three Japanese line companies 
above tabulated. While American tramps are operating in this 
transoceanic s e, their number is relatively small. The addi- 
tion of Japanese tramp steamers thus increases very materially 
Japan’s pred nant position, 

In August, 1916, the new Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
began its trans-Pacific service. Three steamers were purchased, 
the Ecuador, the Venezuela, and the Columbia. These vessels are 
now sailing under the American flag between San Francisco and 
the Orient. Each has a gross tonnage of 5,687."* The vice- 
president and gencral manager of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany is reported’* to have recommended recently the immediate 


expenditure of $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 in the improvement of 
its trans-Pacific service, the money to be used in the purchase or 
construction of two 25,000-ton liners and two or three intermedi- 
ate liners. ‘The carrying out of these plans would go far toward 


restoring the American flag to the Pacific where a much larger 


J 


proportion of our foreign trade had heretofore been carried in 


American vé ls than on the Atlantic coast. 


In addition 


vessels under the American flag, several American tramp steamers 


Pacific Mail and China Mail, both operating 


under time charters have appeared in this trade during the last 
two years. Other American ships, according to indications, are 
likely to operate in the near future. The entrance of the United 
States into the present European conflict may check this develop- 
ment and allow Japan to increase still further her hold on the 
trans-Pacific service. 

The outbreak of the war caused a material reduction in the 
vessel tonnage regularly operating between the Orient and _ the 


Pacific coast of the United States and Canada. While this reduc- 

10 This predom s more strongly stated in Commerce Reports, 1915, 
No. 243, pp. 226 1 227, The Japanese tonnage available for the trans- 
Pacific trade is there given as 430,000 out of a total of 490,000. This figure, 
however, is in ex f the tonnage engaged solely in the trans-Pacific business, 
even including t tonnage operating between Japan and the Pacific coast of 
South America 

11 Annual Report of the Pacific Mail S. S. Co., 1916, p. 14. 


12 Seattle Post-l cer, March 31, 1917. 
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tion was offset in part by the increased number of tramps operat- 
ing between the two coasts, the irregularity of tramp service has 
kept the annual cargo-carrying capacity somewhat below what it 
was before the war. The freight moved, however, has increased in 
value. A comparison of the exports and imports of the Pacific 
coast of the United States between the year closing June 30, 1914, 
and the year following will show approximately the extent of this 
increase for the United States during the first year of the war.’* 


Exports includ- 


Period Imports ing re-ex ports Total 
| 
| 
Year closing June 30, 1914 $138,478, 715 $136,243,148 | $274,721,863 
Year closing June 30, 1915 | 158,858,408 173,685,617 | 332,544,025 


Since June 40, 1915, the commerce of the Pacific coast has greatly 
increased, due in part to the exports to Asiatic Russia. During 
the first year of the war the exports from the United States to 
Siberia leaped from $1,214,506 to $23,353,151, more than one 
half of which was shipped through the Washington customs dis- 
trict."* During the first eight months of 1916 the shipments from 
Puget Sound ports alone to Vladivostok amounted to over $78,- 
000,000. The three most important items among these exports 
were commodities used largely for war purposes: 


$43,142,655 


Much of this growth in trade represents increased values rather 
than increased freight tonnage. The fact remains, however, that 
on the Pacific coast the war conditions which produced a shortage 
of shipping facilities also contributed to an augmented demand 
for vessel tonnage. 

The effect of this situation in the trans-Pacific shipping is notice- 
able in two directions—the industrial condition on the Pacific 
coast due to the lack of an adequate vessel tonnage, and the utiliza- 
tion by Japan of her predominant position in the transoceanic 

18 Figures taken from the volumes on Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States for the years 1914 and 1915, 

14 Thid, 

15 Seattle Times, Oct. 5, 1916, Statement of Mr. W. B. Henderson, the Seattle 
representative of the Federal Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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trade to give her own industries an artificial advantage in the 
commerce of the Pacific. 

A large percentage of the commodities produced for export on 
the Pacific coast are of low value in proportion to bulk. In the 
year closing June 30, 1914, the fiscal year immediately preceding 
the war, the exports from all the customs districts of the Pacific 
coast of the United States aggregated $134,806,148.*° Of this 
amount over half consisted of breadstuffs, wood and manufactures 
of wood, mineral oil, canned salmon, and fruit. The greater part 
of the remainder embraced articles shipped from eastern points to 
the Orient through Pacific coast ports. The groups of commodi- 
ties mentioned are for the most part those which move readily only 
when rates are low. The increase in ocean rates following the out- 
break of war greatly interfered with the industries producing some 
of these articles. 

The leading manufacturing industries of the Pacific Northwest 
are the lumber and milling industries. During the first year of 
the war the exports of lumber from Washington and Oregon fell 
off about 50 per cent. The exports of lumber from the Pacific 
Northwest have in recent years gone principally to Australia, 
China, the west coast of South America, and to Europe. The secre- 
tary of the Pacific Lumber Bureau, an organization of Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia tidewater mills, recently made 
a report’ showing the shipments of lumber from tidewater points 
within this area and the distribution of these shipments. His 
figures cover the first nine months of the year 1916 and the 
monthly shipments during several preceding years. A comparison 
between the first nine months of 1914 and of 1916 shows the 
following: 


Destination 1914 | 1916 
(M7 feet) feet) 

West coast of South America. ...... 72,618 44,684 
United Kingdom and continent. ..... 32,069 57,053 


The shipments to all these destinations except Europe were much 
smaller in 1916 than in 1914. Of the shipments to the United 


16 Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 1914. 
17 Seattle Times, November 26, 1916, 
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Kingdom and Europe a large part was made by rail across the 
continent for reloading on vessels at New Orleans, New York, 
and Boston. This routing was due to the scarcity of vessel ton- 
nage in the North Pacific waters. 

In ordinary years the flour exported from Puget Sound and 
Portland goes to China and Japan. Owing to the high prices of 
breadstuffs, the shipments of flour from the Pacific Northwest 
remained large during the first year of the war.’* The subsequent 
increase in rates and the more limited space offered by ocean liners 
have seriously handicapped the milling industry in this region of 
the country. One of the most prominent owners of flouring mills 
in the Northwest is quoted as saying: 

War conditions—presented most prominently in the shortage of 
carrying bottoms and the high cost of grains—are making the flour 
milling industry one of many troubles at present. The scarcity of 
shipping facilities is affecting this industry probably more than any 
other. . . . There is plenty of flour available, however, at the market 
price. After the flour is manufactured transportation to carry it to the 
many highly developed markets is practically unobtainable.’® 
Flour shipped from Puget Sound to China is allotted on Japanese 
liners only two fifths of the space formerly allowed.” The bal- 
ance must seek markets elsewhere or go on chartered vessels at 
much higher rates. 

The lumber produced in the Northwest is marketed for the 
most part in states and countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean 
or in the Rocky Mountain and western Mississippi Valley states. 
Shingles constitute the only important wood product of this 
region that is sold throughout the United States. Practically all 
the wheat flour produced in Washington and Oregon is ordinarily 
marketed in the Pacific coast states and in the Orient. The Orien- 
tal after adding the ocean freight charges on flour to the price pre- 
vailing on the Pacific coast now finds that price prohibitive. 

Hence, both the milling industry and the lumber industry 
suffer from a greatly restricted market due to a limited vessel 
tonnage operating between the eastern and western coasts of the 


18 Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 1915. From Puget Sound 
the exports of flour increased in value from $8,349,400 for the year ending June 
30, 1914, to $8,568,156 for the year ending June 30, 1915. 

19 Seattle Times, March 19, 1917. 

20 Testimony of W. B. Henderson in Hearings before the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Representatives, 64 Cong., 1 Sess., 
first series, pp. 794 and 795, 
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Pacific. It true that wheat produced in eastern Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho is shipped by water in large quantities to for- 
eign markets, but this export wheat nearly all goes by way of th 
Panama Canal to Europe, and does not figure to any large extent 
in the trans-Pacific trade.** On account of the depression which 
has prevailed in the lumber and milling industries, the Pacific 
Northwest has not been to any marked degree a participant in the 
“war prosperity” enjoyed by other sections of the United States. 

Like conditions prevail elsewhere along the Pacific. Som: 
months after the outbreak of the war the American consul at 
Victoria, British Columbia,” stated that certain kinds of exports 
which usually pay the lowest freights and which cannot now be 
profitably shipped on account of the higher charges are being 
severely restricted. “The high freight rates and lack of ships 


have bee n respons ble for quite a Se t-back to the lumber business, 


and much complaint is voiced by the lumber interests on that 
account.” On the other side of the Pacific the depression ot! 
certain industries due to increased freight rates is a matter of 
widespread complaint. ‘Throughout the Orient there is a clamor 
for space on vessels going to the United States and the United 
Kingdom. ‘The rates on sugar and hemp from the Philippines to 
the United States were raised during the first year of the war 
from $7.50 and $15 per ton, respectively, to $20 and $45. 
Nominal rates below the latter were quoted by conference lines, but 
shippers were notified that tonnage could not be provided. 

On Chinese foreign trade the immediate effect of the European 
war was complete paralysis. Export trade, however, is not so vital 
a factor of economic life in China as in countries more highly d 
veloped industrially. The exports of this country consist of raw 
materials and products of the soil rather than manufactured 
goods. All the industries producing these commodities were af 
fected, to the extent that they were dependent upon foreign 
markets, by the increase in ocean freight rates. But conditions 
rapidly readjusted themselves, and within a few months ther 
began to spring up a demand for materials to be used in connec 

t 


tion with the war and for articles formerly supplied to neutral 


21 The write1 issed the effect of changes in the price of wheat on 
the milling industry of Washington in an article in the Political Science 
Quarterly, September, 1909, 

22 Daily Consular and Trade Reports, 1915, No. 54, p. 923. 

23 Daily Consular and Trade Reports, 1915, No. 95, pp. 386 and 387. 
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nations by the belligerent powers that were no longer able to fur- 
nish them. There was an increased demand for Chinese cotton, 
antimony, albumen, aniline dyes, indigo paste, egg products, 


hides, skins, straw braid, pig iron, wool, and silks. ie abolition 
of the use of alcoholic drinks in Russia increased the demand for 
Chinese tea.** Most of these products, being of smaller bulk in 
proportion to value than many of the former exports of China, 
were able to bear the increased rates, and are now exported in 
large quantities to the United States as well as to European 
countries. 

The effect of the reduction of shipping facilities in the trans- 
Pacific trade has thus been a depressing one on most industries 
producing commodities whose movement depends upon low or mod- 
erate rates. Where such industries dominate as they do in the 
Pacific Northwest there has been business depression.** Another, 
though subordinate, factor in this situation is the relationship ex- 
isting between the transcontinental railroads of the United States 
and the transoceanic steamship lines. The latter usually favor 
large and regular shippers in the matter of rates and service. 
Regular shippers will secure space allotments in preference to 
those shipping at irregular intervals. The transcontinental rail- 
roads as regular shippers have an understanding with the Japan- 
ese lines for practically all their space. The local exporter has 
been left out of the deal, and hence must either go out of business 
or fall back on chartered vessels with their much greater advances 
in rates.”° 

The predominant position of Japan in the trans-Pacifie trade is 
apparently being utilized to foster her industries. The advances 
in ocean freight rates by the Japanese lines engaged in this ser- 
vice are noticeably different for commodities moving east and for 
those moving west. These advances are, in the main, on American 
freight moving to the Orient rather than on Japanese goods car- 
ried to America. In fact, the increase in rates on Japanese freight, 
while appreciable, has been slight compared with the rise in ocean 

“4 Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Miscellaneous Series, No. 
44, p. 12. 

25The wheat farmers of eastern Washington, Oregon, and Idaho have 
shared in the country’s prosperity as have wheat farmers elsewhere. The 
high price of wheat in European markets enables wheat dealers in Tacoma, 
Seattle, and Portland to meet the high freight charges, 

26 Testimony of W. B. Henderson in Hearings before Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, H. R. 64 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 794 and 795, 
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transportation costs generally. In all advances of rates by 
Conference Lines on the Pacific the government of Japan, con- 
trolling the policies of the leading Japanese lines by the payment 
of subsidies, has prevented any very marked increase in rates on 
commodities in whose production Japan is interested.*” In other 
words, these lines by virtue of the subsidies paid them are to 
control transportation charges in the interest of Japanese trade. 

In the following table a comparison is made between the ad- 
vances in quoted rates on some of the principal Japanese exports 
to the United States and some of the leading American exports to 
the Orient. While the published tariffs of steamship lines do not 
in all cases represent the actual charges imposed, they do serve 
as a rough index of what the shipper has to pay. In the case of 
freight moving east on the Pacific, the rates are those from the 


Paste 3.—Freicur Rates rrom Javan to AMERICA, 
Commodities Before the war! Effective April 1, 191 

Silk (raw or spun) in | “ £0.03 per Ib. net $0.036 per Ib. net 
Silk goods, in cases . 15.00 M5 (+ 3% ad valorem) 18.00 M (+ 4% ad valorem 
5.50 M, net 6.60 M, net 
Copper, in slabs . . $.50 W 5.40 W 
Copper, 3.00 W 1.00 W 
Linen goods, provided ur 

ed value does not xceed 

$900 per ton. . 7.50 M 9.00 M 
Porcelain, with declared valu: 

not exceeding $100 per 40 

cubic feet... . 6.50 W/M | 7.80 W/M 
Campbhor (refined) in tins 10.50 M 12.60 M 
Camphor (crude). . 8.50 M 10.20 M 
Matting, in rolls . i 5.50 M 6.60 M 


1Trans-Pacific Tariff Bureau (Japan Branch), Freight Tariff No. 3, 
Yokohama, May 15, 1913. 

2Tariff of Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Effective April 1, 1916. Announcement 
of a further increase of from 20 to 30 per cent in some of these rates has just 
been made at the offices of the three Japanese lines (Seattle Times, April 17, 
1917). The announcement, however, does not materially change the situation 
with reference to the rates on Japanese and non-Japanese products. 

8 Ocean freight rates are usually quoted by the ton. The freight ton, how- 
ever, may be a measurement ton of 40 cubic feet of space or a weighted ton 
of 2,000 pounds. If the former, the rate is often quoted as so much per M; 
if the latter so much W. If the option of using one or the other standard is 
left with the steamship company the quotation is often so much W/M. 


> 


27 Commerce Reports, 1915, No, 248, p. 226. 
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Japanese ports of Nagasaki, Moji, Kobe, Yokkaishi, Shimidzu, 
and Yokohama to the American (including Canadian) ports of 
Victoria, Vancouver, Seattle, Tacoma, and San Francisco. In the 
reverse direction the rates apply to the American ports named, 
except San Francisco in the case of the rates effective November 
2, 1914, and the Japanese ports of Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
and Moji, the Chinese port of Shanghai, Hongkong, and Manila, 


Taste 4.—Freigur Rares rrom America To THE OrtENT. 
Kffecti Effective Dec. 1, 1916? 
Commodities 


Noy. 2, 1914! Yokohama, Kobe | Shanghai, Hong 
Moji, Nagasaki | kong, Manila 


Cotton (raw), machine com- 


pressed . $8 W $18 W/M $20 W/M 
Machinery, single package not | | 

exceeding 4,000 lbs. . 2. . .| & W 18 W 20 W 
Iron and steel articles . ... 4to 10 W 20 W 20 W 
Leatherin rolls. 15 M 18 M 
Canned goods in cases . . . .| 7 W% 18 or 20 Wt 20 or 22 W° 
Grain and grain products (not | 

including wheatand flour) .| 5 to 10 W/M 18 W/M 20 W/M 


1 Pacific Coast-Oriental Tariff Bureau, Freight Tariff No. 13, The rates 
in this tariff while higher than those prevailing before the war are still low 
compared with those of 1916 or 1917, The big advances early in the war 
were made by tramp vessels rather than by the regular liners. 

2 Pacific Coast-Oriental Tariff Bureau, Joint Tariff No. 14. The rates in 
this tariff apply to shipments from San Francisco as well as the more north- 
ern ports. 

3 The rate to Hongkong and Manila is $8. 

41If strapped at both ends, $18; if unstrapped, $20. 

5If strapped at both ends, $20; if unstrapped, $22. 


The rate on flour which is one of the most important exports of 
the United States to Japan and China is not quoted in the gen- 
eral tariffs. Before the war $5 a ton was considered a high rate to 
either of these countries. Early in 1917 a special tariff quoted a 
rate of $15 a ton to Japanese and Chinese ports and $17 to 
Manila.** Charter rates on flour were quoted at $20 per ton to 
Japan and $25 to Vladivostok.” Rates on lumber, which gener- 
ally goes in chartered vessels or in vessels owned by lumber com- 
panies, are not quoted in the general tariffs. A special tariff pub- 


28 Seattle Times, Feb. 25, 1917. 
29 Letter at Seattle office of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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lished in February, 1917, gives a rate of $25 per thousand board 
feet to Japan, China, and Manila, Before the war $12 per 


thousand board feet was a common rate.” 

It will be noted that the advance in rates on commodities moving 
from Japan to the Pacific coast of North America has been rela- 
tively slight; on the articles quoted no advance was greater than 


331% per cent.*! Raw silk, which in the fiscal year immediately pre- 


ceding the war formed about 66 per cent of the value of our entire 
imports from Japan, shows an increase of only 20 per cent. Tea, 
which ranks next t y silk in importance, and silk goods show 
the same percentage of increase. 

On commoditi ving from the United States and Canada to 
China and Japan there are few rate advances of less than 100 per 
cent betwee n N01 r, 19] and D: mber, 1916. On important 
articles of commerce the increase in rates is from 100 to 300 per 
cent. Because of the demand for vessel space the actual advances 
are in many cases greater than those indicated in the published 
tariffs. By November, 1914, ocean freight rates on the Pacific 
had shown material advances, and hence the total increase between 
the period immediately preceding the war and December, 1916, is 
greater than that shown in the above table. On flour the special 
tariffs show an increase of 200 per cent when carried by regular 
line vessels and a greater increase when moved by chartered vessels. 
The transportation charge on raw cotton advanced from 125 to 
150 per cent between November, 1914, and December, 1916. 

The difference in the upward movement of rates between com- 


modities moving east and those moving west may be considered in 
relation to the westward diversion of traffic due to war conditions. 
As already pointed out, the exports from Puget Sound to Asiatic 
Russia have enormously increased during the past two years. 
Practically no freight at present moves from Asiatic Russia to the 
Pacific coast of the United States. The westward movement from 
Japan to Europe has also increased. On account of the prepon- 
derance of the westward over the eastward movement, the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha has started a round-the-world service from the Far 
East to London via Hongkong, thence returning to the Orient via 

30 Seattle Times , 25, 1917. 

81 The advance is 5 ter in the case of some commodities than the quoted 
rates would indicate fore the war the commodities enumerated, with the 
exception of raw silk, silk goods, and tea, were subject to a deferred rebate 
of $1 per ton weight or measurement. This rebate, the writer was told, has 
been discontinued e the war began, 
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the Panama Canal and the Pacific coast of the United States.* 
The company employs ten ships of 69,000 tons in this round-the- 
world freight service.** 

Notwithstanding the heavy westward movement of freight it can 
hardly be said that the relatively small advances in rates from 
Japan to the United States on the great Japanese liners are to be 
looked upon in the light of low rates for return cargoes. Aside 
from the heavy shipments to Vladivostok, from which little or no 
return freight is carried, the trans-Pacific traffic shows a larger 
movement from the Orient to the Pacific coast of the United States 
than in the reverse direction. Rates from Hongkong and Manila 
on line steamers not touching Japan have advanced almost as much 
as those on freight from America to the Orient.** With the 
exception of raw silk, whose transportation charge has increased 
from 3 to 4 cents per pound, the advances have been from one 
hundred to several hundred per cent. 


The moderate increase in rates on Japanese products going on 


subsidized liners across the Pacific has the appearance of a con- 
scious effort to foster by discriminatory charges home industries. 
The comparatively high rates on commodities destined for the 
Orient act as a sort of protective tariff, while the low rates on 
Japanese products combined with high prices in the world market 
practically amount to indirect bounties on her exports. With her 
predominant position on the Pacific Japan is apparently using her 
large mercantile fleet to increase her export trade and develop 
the industries serving this trade. The reduced allotment of vessel 
space for flour shipments from the Pacific Northwest to China, 
already referred to, is in accordance with this policy. It is 
commonly asserted and believed that this reduction is made in the 
interest of the milling industry of Japan which is gradually cap- 
turing the Chinese markets.** 

Discriminatory rates in favor of the country under whose flag 
a vessel sails are not uncommon. British vessels operating between 
New Zealand and New York and London have recently quoted 
lower rates on New Zealand products shipped to London than on 
those shipped to New York, although the latter port is nearer to 

82 Commerce Reports, 1915, No. 220, p. 1370. 

83 [bid., p. 1371. 

84 Trans-Pacific Tariff Bureau, Hongkong, Local Freight Tariff, No. 2 A. 
Effective January 15, 1916. 

35 Testimony of W. B. Henderson before House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, H. R. 64 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 794 and 795, 
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New Zealand and until April, 1917, was a neutral port entirely 
without the war zone. This discrimination in favor of London has 
persisted whether the vessel sails directly to New York and thence 
to London or to New York via London.*® While this instance is a 
vase of discriminatory rates on imports to a home port as against 
a foreign port more favorably situated, the protective effect is none 
the less apparent. In this illustration there is no conscious effort 


on the part of the English government to favor home industries. 


Japan, however, seems to have taken advantage of her position as 


the dominant carrier in the trans-Pacifie commerce to develop her 
export trade in true mercantilistic fashion. 
BercGuunp. 
University of Washington, Scattle. 


36 Commerce Reports, 1915, No. 2 o7. Note quoted rates on kauri 
gum. 


THE EARLY REGULATION OF PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORPORATIONS 


The regulation of public service corporations has assumed such 
importance in recent years that there is general disposition to 
consider it a modern method of securing justice between the public 
and corporations. <A study of early public utility companies and 
the laws dealing with them warrants no such conclusion. ‘The 
service of these companies to the public was recognized from the 
first and was given as one reason for granting charters. As early 
as 1784 Massachusetts lawmakers incorporated the proprietors 
of a bridge company because the bridge would be of “great public 
utility.”* That the companies were looked upon to some extent 
as public benefactors, did not, however, grant them immunity 
from regulatory provisions. The early companies were, of course, 
comparatively simple, consisting largely of turnpike, canal, bridge, 
and ferry companies. Yet in the regulatory provisions concerning 
them are found the germs, if not the actual statements, of prac- 
tically all our present methods of regulation. 

The present machinery for regulating public utility companies 
is of course more extensive and adequate than what existed in the 
latter part of the eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth 
centuries. The work is now usually carried on through public 
utility commissions. ‘These began to be formed about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, but did not assume their present activi- 
ties until a quarter of a century later. Only recently have state 
public utility commissions been formed, New York and Wisconsin 
almost simultaneously taking the lead. The movement has spread 
so rapidly that a majority of the states now have such commis- 
sions. The commissioners generally receive power from the legis- 
lature, which is either that of general supervision or an enumera- 
tion of special and particular powers. Provision is often made for 
judicial review. Salaries are paid by the political unit which the 
commission represents. 


A commission of some form was generally used in supervising 
the early public utility corporations. Position on the commission 
was secured by appointment, but not all members were appointed 
by the same authority. Some commissions were temporary and 
others were permanent, while a limit was often placed upon the 
amount of time which could be allowed to the commission for its 


1 Laws and Resolves of Massachusetts, 1784, ch. 53. 
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services. Instead of being recompensed directly from the public 


funds, as at present, the earlier commissioners were paid directly 
by the corporation. 

In 1803 a New York law® incorporated a turnpike company and 
provided that the governor should appoint three commissioners 
to examine the road from time to time. Each commissioner was to 
be paid three dollars a day by the corporation but the inspection 
was not to exceed two days a month. An 1804 turnpike law’ 
provided for inspection on complaint. If the company or com- 
plainant was dissatisfied with the finding of one commissioner, 
appeal could be made to the whole board, whose decision was 
final. If unappealed, and the complaint was well founded, the 
corporation was to pay the inspector three dollars a day as well as 
three dollars to the complainant; if not well founded, the com 
plainant was to pay the inspector. If appealed, and the complaint 
was still considered well founded, the corporation was to pay the 
complainant ten dollars. In 1806 a law* provided that if the 
complaint was unfounded the corporation was to collect, at law, 
from the complainant the amount paid to the inspectors. In 1806° 
provision was made for the appointment of appraisers and inspec- 
tors by the county judge. For the first service the judge was to 
receive one dollar from the corporation, likewise for the second 
unless the complaints investigated were unfounded, in which case 
the complainant was to pay the one dollar. Many of these pro- 
visions were incorporated in a general law in 1807 which provided 
for the appointment of commissioners to lay out the road® and 
others to inspect it, both of which were to be paid specified amounts 
by the corporation. 

Other states besides New York handled the problem in a similar 
way. In the Laws and Resolves of Massachusetts for 1804’ there 
is an act defining the general powers of turnpike companies. 
Provision was made for the legislature to appoint a committee to 
view the route proposed by the petitioners for a road. When a 
grant was made for a road, the court of general sessions of the 
peace within the county where the road was located was to appoint 
five disinterested freeholders who were to have the same powers 

2 New York Statutes, 1803, ch. 50, 

3 Jbid., 1804, ch. 90 

4 Ibid., 1806, ch, 170 

5 Ibid., 1806, ch. 50 

6 Tbid., 1807, ch. 38 
7 Laws and Resolves « issachusetts, 1804, ch, 125. 
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as committees appointed for laying out public highways. All the 
expenses of the committeemen were to be borne by the corporation. 
In 1806° North Carolina gave the county court powers to regulate 
bridge companies within certain limits. Pennsylvania in 1788° 
permitted ferries to be established subject to such regulation as 
the legislature considered best. By a law of Vermont, 1808,”° the 
judges of the supreme court were to direct the examination of a 
bridge company and could reduce tolls. In 1820" she gave the 
village selectmen broad powers in regulating a ferry. In 1817” 
Virginia conferred regulatory powers upon the board of public 
works but provided that the legislature might confer the same 
powers upon any other body. 

‘These examples show that the principle of regulation was recog- 
nized from the beginning. In some cases new machinery was cre- 
ated while in others use was made of bodies already existing, such 
as legislature, courts, and selectmen. In taking note of some of 
the more specific forms which this regulation assumed, it will be 
convenient to classify present regulation into provisions for super- 
vising—(1) franchises and officers, (2) valuation and rates, 
(3) security issues, (4) service and property, (5) accounts and 
reports—and then to examine these, noticing briefly the scope 
covered by each at present but more especially the early regulatory 
provisions that would fall in each class. 


Franchises and Officers 


One of the first duties which was placed on the public utility 
commission after it was formed was to select the location for rail- 
roads in accordance with the public utility. The regulation of 
granting and using franchises is often extended to the commission. 
Laws often contain regulatory provisions, such as prohibiting the 
capitalization of franchises, while provision is sometimes made for 
their purchase and termination. Penalties are frequently pre- 
scribed against officers for failure to make reports, for failure to 
produce books, for refusal to obey subpoenas and for granting 
concessions to commissioners. 

In view of the importance now attached to the subject of the 


Laws of North Carolina, 1806, ch. 14. 
9Laws of Pennsylvania, 1783, ch. 1042. 
10 Laws of Vermont, 1808, ch. 63. 

11 Jbid., 1820, ch. 113, 

12 Laws of Virginia, 1817, ch. 38, 
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length and termination of franchises, it is interesting to note the 
early provisions of this nature, their wide extent, and the number 
of ways in which franchises could be terminated. Massachusetts, 
in the general turnpike law of 1804,"* stipulated that a company 
could be dissolved if it appeared to the satisfaction of the legisla- 
ture that the income had compensated the company for money 


expended together with 12 per cent interest. The property, in 
case of dissolution, was vested in the commonwealth and at the 
disposal of the legislature. Connecticut, in 1806,"* declared that 
upon neglect to make repairs the charter of the company was to 
be declared void. By a law of Maryland, 1801,*° when a road had 
been remunerated for its capital stock, together with 15 per cent 
on it and for all damages it had met, tolls were to cease forever. 
In 1803*° the legislature provided that all above 15 per cent re- 
ceived by a bridge company should be kept as a sinking fund to 
purchase the stock. A law the next year’’ provided that if the 
profits of a turnpike company were more than 10 per cent the 
court was to receive the surplus and use it in purchasing the road. 
The general assembly could at any time after the completion of 
the road, one year’s notice having been given to the company, pay 
the cost of the road with interest at 10 per cent whereupon the 
road would pass under the control of the legislature. In 1820" 
New Jersey incorporated a canal company which could be taken 
over at the end of 50 years by paying the sum expended together 
with 12 per cent interest. 

The earlier provisions in Massachusetts were less considerate of 
the companies. ‘The law of 1784"° simply provided that at the end 
of forty years the bridge to be erected by the company was to 
revert to the state. Nothing was stated about a return or price; 
nor was there any such statement in the law of 1787” permitting 
the erection of a bridge which was to revert to the state in good 
repair at the end of seventy years. The road company incorpo- 
rated by the state in 1796** could be dissolved by the general court 


13 Laws and Resolves of Massachusetts, 1804, ch. 125. 
14 Acts and Laws of Connecticut, 1806, p. 717. 

15 Laws of Maryland, 1801, ch, 23. 

16 Tbid., 1803, ch. 103 

17 Jbid., 1804, ch. 51 

18 Laws of New Jersey, 1820, p. 55. 

19 Laws and Resolves of Massachusetts, 1784, ch. 53. 
20 [bid., 1787, ch 

21 Jbid., 1796, ch. 5 
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when it was satisfied that the tolls had paid expenses together 
with 12 per cent interest. Pennsylvania granted both perpetual 
and terminable franchises. In 1787* a bridge company was 
formed, but at any time after the erection of the bridge, the legis- 
lature, if it considered a free bridge desirable, was to appoint three 
commissioners, who, with three appointed by the, proprietors of 
the bridge, were to decide upon the amount to be given in payment. 
In 1793*% an act vested the property of a bridge in the companys 
or their heirs forever. A turnpike, granted in 1796,** 
purchased after twenty-five years for a sum determined by ten 


could be 


commissioners, five to be appointed by the legislature and five by 
the company. Ali profits above 15 per cent from the bridg 
established in 1798*° were to be used as a sinking fund to redecin 
the bridge. When the toll from the road chartered by Vermont in 
1799°° amounted to the cost of the road with an annual interest of 
12 per cent, the supreme court might dissolve the corporation ani! 
place the property at the disposal of the legislature. 

Similar provisions are found in charters granted in the firs! 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Vermont, in 1808,7* chartered 
a turnpike company but provided that when receipts had repaid 
expenditure with 8 per cent interest the corporation was to be dis 
solved and the property vested in the state. Virginia, however, 
granted perpetual franchises. ‘The general turnpike law of 1817 
provided that, in consideration of the expenses of the proprietors, 


roads with all tolls and profits were to be vested in the proprietors 


forever in proportion to their shares. ‘This state even went fur- 
ther and declared the shares free from public tax. Provision was 
made, however, that if a road were out of repair for eighteen 
months the interest of the company in the road and tolls was to be 
forfeited forever. South Carolina, also, in one instance at least, 
because of the great cost to the proprietor, vested a road in him 
and his posterity forever.” 

Karly provisions regarding franchises are not confined to the 
eastern states but are also found in laws of some of the middle 

22 Laws of Pennsylvania, 1787, ch. 1302. 

23 Ibid., 1793, ch. 1684. 

24 Tbid., 1796, ch, 1878. 

25 Ibid., 1798, ch. 1963. 

26 Laws of Vermont, 1799, p. 38. 

27 Tbid., 1808, ch. 117. 

28 Laws of Virginia, 1817, ch. 38, 

29 Laws of South Carolina, 1810, p. 37. 
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western states. Illinois territory, in 1818,°° chartered a naviga- 
tion company. In consideration of the expense, the works and the 
profits from the enterprise were vested in the company for thirty 
years, but at the end of that time all title was to cease. During 
this period no tax was to be collected from the company. In 1812" 
Ohio gave a charter to a bridge company for ninety-nine years. If 


higher tolls were charged, however, than those set forth in the 
schedule, the county was to have all rights of proprietorship. In 
1817*° a turnpike company was incorporated, and it was provided 
that at any time the state or counties had a right to purchase the 
road for its cost plus 12 per cent. <A law of 1819” authorizing a 
bridge company gave the county commissioners power to purchas 
e, 6 


the bri interest to be allowed.** 


lg pe. 

The early provisions referring to officers and employees were 
not many; yet we find the possibility of such regulation recognized 
iryland, in 1804,°° provided that the court 


\f 
A 


in a few instances. J 
could require road repairs and if these were not made in proper 
time the president 1e road was to be fined. Massachusetts, in 
1780,°° provided for a suitable person to collect toll who must be 
approved by tl yurt of general sessions. He was to be fined 
for collecting more than specified toll. Delaware, by a law of 
1815," provided that a toll collector who demanded more than 
scheduled rates should forfeit twenty-five dollars. Maryland in 
1801°* made the penalty for a similar offense fifty dollars. 


’ Laws of Illinois Territory, 1817-1818, p. 4. 

31 Ohio Laws, 18] 

82 Tbid., 1817, ch 

33 Tbid., 1819, cl 

84 A number of i es 1 be found where the rights of these companies 
reverted to the political uni ireful study of the documents of different 
states and counties would doubtless show a large number. It seems the pro 
prietors were not always willing to give up their rights. An example of this 
is the Charles River Brid and the Warren Bridge at Boston. Here the 
proprietors resorted to litigation. A number of House Documents refer to this 
controversy, ¢.g., No. 4, 1826 and No. 82, 1827. The laws of the state, 1823, 
p. 510 and p. 851 » refer to the controversy. The resolves of 1824, ch. 64 
authorizes the ascertainment of the reversionary value of some bridges. A 
number of years later some states changed the provisions for purchasing roads. 
Ohio did this in 1878. (Ohio Laws, vol. 75, p. 1150.) 

85 Laws of Maryland, 1804, ch. 51. 


86 Laws and Reso] of Massachusetts, 1780, ch. 7. 


7 Laws of Delaware, 1815, ch. ‘45, 
s of Mar\ , ch 
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Valuation and Rate Making 


Valuation and rate making occupy important places in present 
regulation problems. Reasonable freight rates are required, with 
but little light on what “treasonable” means. “Value of service,” 
“what the traffie will bear,” and “cost of service” have been used 
as bases for rate fixation, the odds at present favoring the latter. 
Commissions are given power to deal with a large number of prob 
ems Which arise concerning rates, while legislatures prescribe pen- 
ties for a long list of offenses. In allowing certain returns the 
value of the utility must be determined and as yet no general 
method has proved entirely satisfactory. 

Inspection of the early laws reveals that the subject of valua 
tion and rate making occupied a scarcely less important place then 
than at present. Most of the rates were fixed by schedule while 
they were often to be changed to allow a certain percentage return 
on the value of the property. Massachusetts as carly as 1780" 
stipulated certain rates of toll for a bridge. In 1784" a bridge 
company was organized with a schedule of tolls to continue in 
foree for forty years. ‘Two bridge companies were incorpo- 
rated in 1794.** In the case of one the general court could change 
the rate of toll after twenty years; in case of the other after 
twenty-five years. In 1804" she established a schedule of tolls 
for all turnpike companies. 

Maryland, in 1804,** made provision that if at the end of two 
years the average profits had not been 10 per cent the tolls were 
to be increased until this return should be realized. By a law of 
1807"* the New Hampshire court was to so regulate tolls that net 
profits would be between 6 and 9 per cent. New Jersey, when 
incorporating a canal company in 1820,*° required one fifteenth of 
all profits to be paid to the state whenever the return was more 
than 15 per cent on the capital. Pennsylvania laws of 1787, 1791, 


and 1792" incorporated a bridge company and two canal com 


panies. Schedules of tolls were given which were to be revised if the 
return was more or less than a certain per cent on the capital. In 

39 Laws and Resolves of Massachusetts, 1780, ch. 7. 

40 Ibid., 1784, ch. 53. 

41 Tbid., 1794, ch. 32 and 33. 

42 Thid., 1804, ch. 125, 

43 Laws of Maryland, 1804, ch. 51. 

44 Laws of New Hampshire, 1807, p. 8. 

45 Laws of New Jersey, 1820, p. 55. 

46 Laws of Pennsylvania, 1787, ch. 1302; 1791, ch. 1577; 1792, ch. 1636. 
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1810, 1812, and 1 Ohio incorporated bridge companies. A 
schedule of tolls was given in each case. In the first case any 


legislature cou regulate the tolls after 1840; in the second 


after fifteen years and once every five years thereafter; in the last 
case any legislature after 1840 could regulate the tolls. A Virginia 
law of 1808 lowed tolls to bring 10 per cent on the capital, 
while a law of 1817* permitted higher tolls during the first years 
of a company’s existence. After fifty one years, however, tol] 
could only vary is to realize a return of from 6 to 10 per cen! 
on capital. 
Securitics 


The supervision of security issues is looked upon as one of ih: 


newer forms of regulation and the laws of some states are exacting 


in this respect n some cases the mortgaging of public utility 
property is regulated; in others the purchasing and holding of 
stocks and bor ther companies is supervised. Often con 
solidations can be formed only under the direction of a commission, 
penalties being prescribed for issuing stocks and bonds other than 
with its cons 

The security a et of regulation did not assume an important 
place in early legislation. ‘Trusts and combinations were unknown 
and there was no interdependence among companies. Yet even in 
the early law re found germs of the policy that the state has a 
right to supervise a company’s securities. Connecticut, in a gen 
eral turnpike law of 1803,°° stipulated that all expenses exeept for 
necessary and ordinary repairs were to be met by an increased 
capital stock. Even the three dollars a day paid to commissioners 
was to be raised in this w Ly. By a law of 1805," however, no 
deficiency of interest could be charged to capital. North Carolina 
incorporated a bridge company in 1812° and prohibited any 
person from subscribing to more than twenty shares within thirty 
years after the books were opened. Pennsylvania in 1792 for- 
bade the increase of capital stock unless the authorized capital did 
not complete the canal chartered or unless it was injured through 
casualty. 

47 Laws of Ohio, 1810, ch. 65; 1812, ch, 22; 1819, ch. 67, 

48 Laws of Vi 

49 Tbid., 1817, cl 
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Service and Property 

At present we are accustomed to a variety of regulations affect- 
ing the services and property of public utility companies. Some 
laws require particular appliances and equipment; others give 
commissions power to make such requirements. Penalties are pre- 
scribed for failure to carry out the various kinds of service require- 
ments. The sale and lease of property is often supervised while 
damages to other property caused by a public utility company are 
assessed and awarded by commissioners. Additions, extensions, 
repairs, ete., are often required to be made to the existing plant. 

Some provision concerning service to be rendered is generally 
found in the early laws which chartered turnpike and bridge com- 
panies. The right to collect tolls was frequently based upon the 
maintenance of a required standard of service. As early as 1796" 
Massachusetts placed a fine upon companies for unreasonable delay 
of travelers, while in 1802°° she made the companies liable for all 
damages resulting from defects in the road. The general turnpike 
law of 1804°° provided that a corporation should be fined if any 
person in its employ should collect more toll than allowed by law. 
If a road was not kept in good condition the county court could 
order the gates to be thrown open and no toll could be collected 
until a counter order was given. In 1797 a Connecticut law 
required the county court to inquire into any complaint as to the 
condition of the road. If the complaints were well founded tolls 
were to cease until a further order from the court. In the general 
law of 1803 the commissioners were required to carefully inspect the 
roads annually or more often if “they thought the public good 
required it.” If they were not found in good repair the com- 
missioners could order the toll gates thrown open until acceptable 
repairs were made. North Carolina, Rhode Island, and Ohio at 
later dates had similar provisions. North Carolina, in 1811," 
made the proprietor liable for damages if he failed to keep the 
road in repair. No person was to be detained at any gate longer 
than fifteen minutes after he had tendered toll. Rhode Island 
in 1812 ** gave the justices of the county court power, upon com- 


54 Laws and Resolves of Massachusetts, 1796, ch. 5. 
65 Thid., 1802, ch. 34. 

56 Tbid., 1804, ch. 125. 

57 Acts and Laws of Connecticut, 1797, p. 

58 Laws of North Carolina, 1811, ch. 48. 

59 Rhode Island Public Laws, 1812, p. 155. 
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11 


plaint whi founded, to order the gates opened 
until prope: re made. Ohio chartered a bridge in 1812" 
stipulating t for every offense of not keeping it in repair th 


company Was li ve aouars. 


and Reports 


Regulatio: unting methods and securing reports of 
different kin in important place in the present relation 
of the pub y companies. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission req counts and reports from the railroads. Son 
states make t ‘ements for companies within the state; 
others presc1 f their own. Provisions are generally 
made for examinin auditing accounts under direction of com- 
missioners, and specific forms are often required. Free access to 
a company’s books is gen rally required, penalties being inflicted 
for mutilation of | s or failure to keep them in the prescribed 
manner. 

In the early laws no less emphasis was placed upon the right of 
the public officers to supervise accounts and demand reports. 
These provisions, as is true of most of the other regulatory pro- 
visions, were usually first found in laws dealing with specific com- 
panies. When a general law was enacted they were incorporated 
in it. That these specific provisions were made general is evidence 
that they accomplished the purpose for which they were intended. 
Here again Massachusetts was early in requiring such regulation. 


5 
The act of 1780," which chartered a bridge company, required the 


proprietor to ke p an account of the tolls received and exhibit this 
under oath to the court. <A law of 1796" required the books of the 
turnpike company chartered by it to be open at all times to inspec- 
tion and examination by a committee appointed by the general 
court. The | ; were likewise to be open to the inspection of the 
governor at any time. <A true account of incomes and dividends 
arising from tolls together with a statement of necessary disburse- 


ments was t lly to the governor and council. Prac- 
tically the s provisions were incorporated in the general turn 
pike act of 1804°° and in addition a statement of the cost of the 


road was requ ‘onnecticut was even more specific, for in 
60 Ohio I 
61 Laws and 
62 Jbid., 1796, 
Ibid., 


(com: 
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1805°* a law was passed entitled “An act to establish a uniform 
mode of stating and preserving accounts of turnpike companies.” 
Commissioners were to be appointed to inspect the companies and 
to give the accounts to the state treasurer in such form as he 
prescribed and on the uniform blanks which he was to have printed. 
The amount of capital stock was to be stated in one account while 
the statement of repairs, expenses, and tolls was to be in another. 


Other states were no less reticent in requiring similar provisions. 
New York in her general turnpike law, 1807,"° required the cor- 
poration to file an accurate map of the road with the clerk of the 
county through which the road passed. Maryland, in incorporat- 
ing a road in 1801,°° required an annual statement of receipts and 
expenditures. For each neglect to make the return the company 


was to forfeit one thousand dollars. Pennsylvania chartered a 
canal company in 1791" which, at the end of every third year, was 
to lay before the general assembly an abstract of accounts showing 
capital expenditure, income and profits. The canal company 
chartered in 1798°° was to give an abstract of accounts at the end 
of every six years for the five preceding years. Vermont chartered 
a bridge company in 1799.° At the end of twenty years the 
judges of the supreme court were to examine into the accounts 
of the company through an entirely disinterested person whom they 
were to appoint. He was to be sworn to the faithful discharge 
of his trust, to be empowered to call before him and examine under 
oath any person he desired, and was to make out what he consid- 
ered a fair statement of the cost of erecting the bridge as well as 
the proceeds arising from tolls. Another company chartered the 
same year’ was ordered to lay all accounts before the legislature 
at the end of every fifteen years. A bridge company formed in 
1808"? was to be examined by the court representatives at the end 
of eight years and at the end of every five years thereafter. 

Some years later other states enacted laws of a similar nature. 
North Carolina” chartered a canal company in 1811 and at the 


64 Acts and Laws of Connecticut, 1805, p. 691. 
65 New York Statutes, 1807, ch. 38. 

66 Laws of Maryland, 1801, ch. 23. 

67 Laws of Pennsylvania, 1791, ch, 1577. 

68 Thid., 1798, ch. 1963. 

69 Laws of Vermont, 1799, p. 59. 

70 Tbid., 1799, p. 38. 

71 Jhid., 1808, ch. 63. 

72 Laws of North Carolina, 1811, ch. 25. 
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end of every twenty-five years 
tolls for the preced r years. 


Sume year v 


she required a sworn statement of 

Another company chartered the 
sworn annual statement to the superior 
court of all receiy ind expenditures. Delaware required a road 
company cl to give an abstract of accounts every 
third year for ten } ; after that an abstract at the end of every 
ten years foi preceding three years. Virginia required thx 
turnpike company rporated in 1817" to make a report at the 


end of the fi the amount of stock expended, expenses, 


similar report was required at the end of 
ic works, to which the report 

ic form of the report and deter- 

Ohio required the turnpike com 

to keep account of expenses and receipts. 
Books must be always open to 


and toll received, 1 i 
every three 

was to be ma 

mine how it w 

pany chartered 

the inspection of the county com- 
missioners or an agent appointed by the legislature. A refusal to 
exhibit books f ited all rights conferred by the act. An act in 
1819" required idge company to keep and file expenses with 
the county commissioners. When New Jersey incorporated a 
canal company in 1820% 


ie demanded at the end of twenty years 
and at the end of 


every ten years thereafter an account of profits 
and expenditures to be given to the legislature. Books, papers, 
and transactions after twenty-one years were at all times to be 
open to the inspection of the state treasurer or any one appointed 
by the legislatur: 


From this review of the legislation by which public utility 
companies were formed before 1820 it can be seen that regulation 


existed at even t] In fact, regulation and the public 


utilities have grown up hand in hand. 


At first the regulation was 
ions of the companies were simple also. As 
the compani s bec me more 


simple, but the opera 


extensive, regulation, even in these 
early years, branched out into new fields, and was of such character 
that it naturally conforms to a classification of present-day meth- 
ods. Only in the agency of the regulation and in the method of 
remuneration | ere been marked change. Instead of a special 
73 Ibid., 1811 

74 Laws of Del 

75 Laws of Vi 

76 Ohio Laws, 

77 [bid,, 1819, « 


78 Laws of Nev 
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commission to look after each corporation, a state commission 
now supervises all the public utility companies in a state. Re- 
nuneration of commissioners instead of coming directly from the 
corporation, is now paid from public funds. This is generally 
more than equalled, however, through greater taxation, so in the 
end the results are the same. Regulation, then, cannot properly 


be called a modern method of handling the public service corpora- 


tion, for it is simply the extension of a system which began with 
this class of corporation and the application of it to meet the 
different phases of the problems arising out of the peculiar rela- 
tionship of public utilities to the state. 

M. H. Hunrer. 


University of Illinois. 
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THE PRICE PROBLEM IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Many of the most important issues with respect to the prices of 
the basic raw materials of industry and to the wise control of 
natural resources generally are exemplified in the lumber industry. 
These are live subjects. Competition in many American industries 
has been virtually suspended under the war conditions. To the 
problem of prices is therefore added the problem of adequate 
control. Professor Stephens’ interesting article in the AMERICAN 
Economic Review’ is timely. So pointed is the analysis of price 
determinants that one wishes that the more complete facts con- 
cerning the price situation which the writer has there depicted 
might have been in his possession. 

So complex is the lumber price mechanism that it defies brevity 
in its analysis. The sins of over-capitalization, the perils of bor- 
rowed capital sunk in a speculative enterprise, the consequences of 
an exceptional degree of decentralization are all to be considered. 
Influences peculiar to natural resources as a class are present; still 
others peculiar to standing timber alone. With them all are the 
general influences affecting the prices of all commodities in the 
same direction and tending, other things being constant, in the 
long run, to affect them equally. 

The isolation of the specific effects of specific influences, difficult 
at best under the most simple conditions, is many times more 
difficult in the analysis of lumber prices. To this end Professor 
Stephens’ article is illuminating. It is essentially a review of the 
present writer’s book on The Organization of the Lumber Indus- 


try.” In this book attention is directed to the price problems 
I I 


fundamental in the consideration of public policy with respect to 
standing timber, and a convenient method of price analysis is out- 
lined. But Professor Stephens’ flattering estimate of it does not 
perhaps indicate adequately that reasonably close approximations 
are the best that may be expected. In abstracting from the total 
movement of lumber prices that proportion which has been due 
either to influences peculiar to lumber or to general influences 
operative upon lumber prices to an unusual degree, no modest as- 
sumption with respect to facts is required. The assumption that 
the total movement of lumber prices over a given period, in so far 
as it has been, in respect both to direction and relative amount, 

1G, A. Stephens, “Determinants of Lumber Prices,” Tue American Eco- 
nomic Review, vol. VII, no. 2 (June, 1917), pp. 289-305. 

2Chicago: American Lumberman, 1916, Pp. x, 153. 
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the same as the movement of general prices, has been due to 
gencral influences affecting all commodity prices and not to spe- 
cific influences affecting lumber only, is proper food for the analy- 
sis to which Professor Stephens has subjected it. This assumption 
has the merit of a convenient working basis as closely correspond- 
ing to the facts as available information will allow. Although 
Professor Stephens in his review has not distinguished between a 
working assumption and a statement of fact, the present writer 
and the student of the lumber industry may be grateful to him for 
the added proof his careful analysis gives of the essential correct- 
ness of the basic assumption of the book with respect to general 
price influences in their relation to lumber prices. This is the 
more for the reason that the same method and the same assump- 
tion may be used and is now being used by public agencies in the 
study of other natural resources. 


The recent article is illuminating with respect to many impor- 
tant aspects of lumber price fixation. But many significant facts 
appear to have been overlooked and others apparently miscon- 
strued. The present writer, although desiring to promote a com- 
plete and accurate statement of an instructive price situation, is 


ievertheless not disposed to enter a controversial field where, in the 
absence of facts, opinion is balanced against opinion. The brief 
space available for this purpose admits of but the most meager 
exposition. Many matters must therefore remain untouched. 


I 


The lumber manufacturing industry has long had the attention 
and study of public agencies. The chief public interest attaches 
to it as the virtual administrator of the nation’s resources of 
standing timber. From unhealthy competitive conditions, largely 
the result of defective organization and unwise financing of invest- 
ments, the industry first sought self-relief through trade agree- 
ments, formal or informal, and under varying guise. But this 
search was comparatively fruitless and was discouraged from 
within and repressed from without. Since 1907, with the exception 
of the past few months when under war conditions a shortage of 
labor and of transportation facilities has caused a virtual suspen- 
sion of competition in the sale of lumber in many regions of the 
United States,* the lumber industry has shared but little in the 


8 The production at the mills has apparently not declined substantially if at 
all. But a considerable proportion of the output is not reaching the market 
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Lumber prices, it is apparent, have greatly lagged behind gen- 
cral prices during this period. At the same time the proportion of 
the total output of lumber which has been cut in each lumbering 
region has remained practically constant, é.e., about 24 per cent in 
the Pacific States and Montana and Idaho, including chiefly Doug 
lar fir and the western pines; about 45 per cent in the Southern 
States, including chiefly southern yellow pine, North Carolina pine 
and cypress; about 15 per cent in the Lake States and the Eastern 
States, including chiefly northern pine and hemlock. ‘The re 
mainder of the output is almost exclusively hardwood in the cen 
tral hardwood region. It is obvious, therefore, that the most im 
portant facts with respect to lumber prices concern the softwoods 
of the South and the West. These two groups of softwoods, more- 
over, constitute more than two-thirds of the total supply of mer 
chantable standing timber of all species in the United States. 

‘lo complete the preliminary picture of the lumber price situa 
tion it is necessary to compare the facts above shown with those 
of the period preceding 1907. General commodity prices in terms 
of gold dollars in 1900 were approximately the same as they had 
heen in 1860. But during the intervening period the average 
prices of lumber, at the mill, increased more than 150 per cent. 
Lumber was becoming a much more important article of interstate 
commerce and the markets secured their lumber supplies from mills 
increasingly distant. Between 1890 and 1907 gencral prices in- 
creased 14.6 per cent and lumber prices 94 per cent. ‘The out- 
standing facts, therefore, of the period prior to 1907° are: (1) The 
great increase in lumber prices as compared to general prices, and 
(2) the constantly increasing proportion of the lumber output 
which was manufactured in the regions most distant from the chief 
consuming centers. Contrasted with these are the analogous facts 
for the period since 1907, namely: (1) The substantial decline in 
lumber prices as compared to general prices, and (2) the almost 
uniform relation maintained between the quantities of lumber pro- 
duced in the different regions. 

6 The year 1907 marks the point of maximum total production of lumber 
in the history of the lumber industry in the United States, ie., 46 billion feet 
as against approximately 440 billion feet in 1916. Increasing substitution of 
other commodities for lumber, replacing within the last 10 years the equivalent 
for nearly 8 billion feet of lumber, is one of the main causes underlying the 
recent decline in the demand for lumber. But on the other hand the high 
prices for lumber prevailing before 1907 were probably chiefly responsible for 
the increased substitution. 
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significant of the basic fact in the experience of the industry. 
Were the demand for lumber elastic, one of the most troublesome 
faults in the organization of lumber distribution could be 
corrected. 

But the inelasticity of the demand for lumber is not confined to 
the field of joint demand (although the line of demarcation of that 
field is difficult to draw). Many of the most prominent southern 
lumbermen have asserted to the present writer that if they could 
only reduce by 2 per cent the average yearly cut of southern 
yellow pine lumber, year in and year out, they could prevent the 
extreme fluctuations in prices such as those depicted in the above 
table. This, if true, means that decreases as great as 30 per cent 
in the average price could have been counteracted by a 2 per cent 
decrease in stocks. Numerous facts tend to confirm this conten- 
tion in substance, although the proportionate decrease in stocks 
required may perhaps have been underestimated by overzealous 
advocates of a particular remedy for the disease of the industry. 
But during 1915, in a single marketing territory in the Southwest, 
an increase accumulated in yard stocks of but little more than 1 
per cent was accompanied by a decline of more than 10 per cent in 
price. Similar instances have been noted. They are not conclusive 
of inelasticity of demand. But they are confirmatory evidence 
of it. 

Between the second quarter of 1907 and the second quarter of 
1908 softwood lumber prices generally fell almost 40 per cent. 
General prices fell less than one-half as much. The production of 
lumber likewise declined during the period more than 10 per cent. 
But despite the great proportionate curtailment of lumber output 
of the entire country a recession in price of 45 per cent in the case 
of southern yellow pine and of nearly 30 per cent in the case of 
Douglas fir was necessary to enable the market to absorb the of- 
fered stocks. Such characteristics are not those of a commodity 
for which the demand is highly elastic. It is to be noted, moreover, 
that the heaviest buying recorded in the lumber industry occurred 
from 1905 to 1907, during which the prices of softwood structural 
lumber increased nearly 50 per cent on an f. o. b. mill basis. Dur- 
ing the same period there was almost unprecedented industrial 
activity generally. 

Ill 

But another important factor is to be noted in relation to the 

demand for lumber, namely, the changes in the national habit of 
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inordinate lumber consumption. This may be illustrated by the 


following comparison of the per capita utilization of lumber in 


representative states and foreign countries in feet, board measure: 


Montana (1915 1.234 Germany (1913) 150 
Oregon (1915) 714 England (1914) 102 
Pennsylvania (191 93 France (1914) 90 
New York (1915) 06 Canada (1909) LGS 
United States (191 875 United States (1909) SO 

This indicates, with 1 pect to the United States a relatively 
heavy demand in the carly stages of development (as exemplified 
by Montana) for lumber largely, it may be assumed, for struc 


tural purposes or for other uses requiring chiefly rough lumber. 
With the filling up of the “silent places” of the West and with the 
more gradual subsequent agricultural and industrial development 
(as exemplified in Pent yly nia or New York) the relative de 
mand for lumber for the uses which formerly were the most im 
portant has much declined. 

An increasing proportion of the new demand for lumber now 
being developed by the organized trade extension campaigns of 
lumber manufacturers is for stock requiring a greater average 
degree of refinement and a greater specialization of manufacture. 
Specialties are in growing demand. It is possible that with respect 
to these the demand is more elastic, a decline in price stimulating 
a greater than proportionate increase in buying. But this feature 
characterizes only a small part of the total lumber situation and 
is confined in large part to hardwoods. The great bulk of soft- 
wood structural lumber still encounters a relatively inelastic de- 


mand, <A slight relative overproduction regularly has resulted in 
a great decline in price. This fundamental characteristic of 


lumber prices is one of the most decisive factors to be considered 


of a public policy whereby a stable condition 
of the lumber industry may be maintained. 


in the determinatior 


IV 


As bearing again upon the principles of lumber price fixation 
by the ordinary forces of the market, the following statement on 
cost and prices calls for consideration: 


So preponderant, indeed [about 80 per cent], is the wage factor in 
lumber manufacturing, that were other factors in all industries to 
remain stationary and labor costs to increase in like percentages, total 


costs would increase relatively more in lumber manufacturing than in 
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ihe average of other industries, resulting, other things equal, in rela- 
latively higher prices.® 

The actual proportion of the wages item in manufacturing cost 
is much less than is often asserted by lumbermen. Usually inade 
quate depreciation or none at all has been charged to cost in the 
manufacture of lumber. Frequently general expenses are not 
added, and the “manufacturing cost” spoken of often includes only 
the specific costs of the logging, milling and yarding operations. 
But the “overhead” in lumber manufacture is relatively large, and 
in the use of powerful labor-replacing machinery the actual “de- 
preciation” is heavy. 

The labor element, although preponderant, is generally much 
less than 80 per cent of the total cost. For example, the propor- 
tion of wages in total cost of operation only (i.¢., including no 
charge for the standing timber used), from stump to mill yard, for 
several representative mills in important regions, was as follows: 
Southern yellow pine region (1914)—for 62 mills, 56 per cent. 
Douglas fir region, Pacific Northwest (1913)—for 8 mills, 51 per 

cent. 

Inland Empire—Idaho, Fastern Washington and Oregon (1914) 
for 22 mills, 50 per cent. 
California redwood region (1914)—for 11 mills, 47 per cent. 

The lumber industry is the largest employer of labor in the 
United States, but the relative importance of the wages element in 
costs has been often exaggerated. More important, however, in the 
excerpt quoted above is the statement that “were other factors in 
all industries to remain stationary and labor costs to increase in 
like percentages,” this situation would result in relatively higher 
prices for lumber. Such a situation has frequently existed in parts 
in the lumber industry without this result. Sharp competition 
between different manufacturing regions frequently, if not usually, 
in normal times has prevented any corresponding increase in lum- 
her prices to compensate for the increase in labor cost. Allowing 
for differences in the efficiency of the average wage-earner in the 
lumber industry, the increase in labor cost since 1890 has been 
not less than 60 per cent in the woods and not less than 50 per cent 
in the mill per thousand feet of lumber produced. 

Up to about 1907 the steadily increasing relative demand for 
lumber made possible the shift to the consumer of much more than 
the average increase in labor costs. But from 1907 to 1916, as we 


9 Stephens, loc. cit., 290. Italics are mine. 
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have seen, lumber prices generally did not show a net increase. 
Nevertheless, labor costs per unit and total manufacturing cost 
substantially increased. In recent years these have increased 
rapidly. The general result of this situation was for a few years 
a decline in the manufacturing profits as such. But beginning in 
the latter part of 1913 the standing timber, the raw material of 
lumber manufacture, began to share more heavily in the effect of 
the almost steady decline in the margin between cost and selling 
price. The prices of standing timber began to decline for the first 
time in the history of the lumber industry. Timber owners having 
hundreds of millions of dollars invested in standing timber found 
the stumpage market dull and unreceptive. ‘Timber investments 
came into comparative disfavor among bankers and investment 
houses because lumber prices were no longer rising and because 
conversion into lumber was the sole means of liquidating such 
investments. 

Haste to liquidate an unpromising investment was thus only 
stimulated. ‘This resulted in still greater relative overproduction, 
and by the middle of 1915 lumber prices generally were almost as 
low as they had been after the panic of 1907. Seeing the profit- 


ableness of the great investments in raw materials threatened, and 


a more wasteful use of standing timber impending, a vigorous ap- 
peal was made to the government to provide some practicable 


method whereby, consistent with the public interest, production 
could be controlled, the undue waste of natural resources pre- 
vented, and the investments in standing timber protected. 

How is this chain of events to be correlated with the connection 
above stated’® to exist between labor costs and lumber prices? 


10 Stephens, p. 290; see p. 588 above. The same assertion from a slightly al- 
tered angle is made, ibid., p. 291: 

“Wages in the lumber industry increasing at approximately the same rate 
as general wages, efficiency of labor declining, and the wage cost proportionately 
larger than in other industries—such a complex should constitute a material 
cause for the relative increase in lumber prices.” (Italics are mine.) 

In addition to the doubtful relation stated between cost and price is here 
to be noted the fact that during nearly ten years since the panic of 1907 there 


has been no relative increase in lumber prices but, on the contrary, a relative 
decrease despite a substantial increase in the labor cost per thousand feet of 
lumber. ‘The situatior r to this period is adequately explained, on the 
supply side (which is here under review), by the relative exhaustion of nearby 
timber, by rapid increases in the average distance from the market of the 
main sources of lumber supply, and by the changes caused thereby in condi- 


tions of competition between regions. (See Compton, The Organization of the 


Lumber Industry, p. 113.) 
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Ilave the increasing labor costs, all other things being equal, re- 
sulted in higher lumber prices? It is true that the condition pro- 
posed, namely, that other things be equal, is not to be found in the 
study of economic relations in industry. ‘The equality of other 
conditions must therefore be assumed. The merits of this assump- 
tion have been already discussed. Obviously, if this assumption 
be made, the increased labor cost in lumber manufacture has been 
at the expense either of (1) the consumer, in higher prices, or 
(2) the manufacturer, in smaller operating profits, or (3) the 
owner of timber, in a decreased realization upon his stumpage. 
The facts shown above with respect to lumber prices are indicative 
that during the entire period since 1907 there has been, generally 


speaking, no increase in prices. 


During the same period operat- 
ing profits have declined and likewise the realization on stumpage. 

That these increases in cost have been at the expense of the 
investments fixed in operating plant and in raw material, and not 
at the expense of the public, is one of the most important features 
of the present situation in the industry. It is indeed the central 
objective fact wherein lies, in large part, the crucial public ques- 
tion as to the conservative use of the nation’s standing timber. 
Unprofitable industry and conservation are incompatible in prac- 
tice. If increased costs cannot be shifted, the investment, the 
profitableness of which is thus circumscribed, naturally becomes 
relatively unattractive, and the owner may be expected to liquidate 
his investment in favor of a more profitable enterprise as fast as 
the price of lumber will permit. Such pressure for early con- 
version of standing timber has caused much waste. 


Vv 


It is the chief remaining task of this paper to explain why, under 
conditions that have existed in the lumber industry, increased 


111t is to be noted that the recent increase under abnormal circumstances is 
not included in this statement. This increase beginning about November, 1916, 
las been due primarily to an acute car shortage. Competition in the sale of 
lumber has been virtually suspended in many parts of the country. For 
example, certain grades of southern pine have recently (June) been sold 
on an f, 0, b. mill basis of $25 per thousand feet. At the same time other manu- 
facturers less advantageously situated with respect to present shipping facili- 
ties, although normally experiencing no trouble, are offering similar stock at 
$15 to $17 per thousand feet at the mill to any one who will himself provide 
shipping facilities therefor. Price fixation under such conditions has no con- 
nection with the cost of manufacture. 
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costs generally have not been shifted. The standing timber, a 
raw material limited in supply, has been in the long run the all 
absorbent of all special advantages with respect to price. It js 
likewise the ultimate resting place of the effects of the special 
disadvantages peculiar to the lumber industry. This is not an un 
familiar phenomenon in industry, but rather the contrary. 

This situation is easily explained. Stumpage, labor, working 
capital in the broad sense, and the agent discharging the enter 
priser’s function, however it be designated, are the productiy, 
agents codperating in the production of lumber. The wages of 
labor (since generally speaking no special initial skill is required), 
the return to the working capital and the reward to the enterpriser 
are in the long run fixed by competition between industries, and 
under similar conditions these shares cannot for a long period 
greatly vary as between such industries competing for labor, capi- 
tal, and enterpriser’s skill. The value of steel equipment, for 
example, depends only in very small part upon the use of steel 
equipment in lumbering operations, But the standing timber has 
virtually no commercial value except to the extent to which it 
shares in the price paid for the lumber products into which it is 
converted. Furthermore, the physical amount of standing timber, 
which is a natural resource, does not depend upon its price. Still 
more important, the effective supply of timber, i.e., the quantity o! 
timber actually offered for conversion into lumber at any time, is 
now and for a considerable time in the future will be virtually inc 
pendent of the price which may be secured for it. 

What is the reason for this apparent contravention of economic 
principle? In part the condition has been a consequence of thi 
arrant speculation characteristic, until recent years, of timber 
investments, resulting in much over-capitalization of timber hold 
ings. Obviously, whether the price be high or low, the timber sooner 
or later will be proffered for conversion into boards. As will bi 
shown later, the existing conditions in timber holding are force 
ing and promise so to continue to force timber upon the market 
currently, irrespective, in large measure, of the desire to withhold 
on the part of the owner, and within certain limits irrespective of 
the price of lumber. ‘The other items of cost derive their market 
value from several sources. But standing timber derives its value 
in the last analysis only from the value of the lumber into which 
it may be converted. Standing timber, the beneficiary in the long 


run of unusual prosperity in the lumber industry, is likewise the 
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Vic tim of the industry's adversity. This is why the success of 
forest conservation in the United States is dependent fundament- 
dly upon the prices of lumber. 

VI 

‘There are many other generalizations in Professor Stephens’ ar- 

le to which I would give greater consideration if space permitted. 
Some of these are matters of opinion. They can be settled only by 

cls which, on many points raised, are not available. To attempt 
to find in the lumber industry as now organized the concrete illus- 
tration of simple principles of economic action is at best to en- 
counter serious obstacles. The chain of expected sequences is fre- 
quently broken because of some defect in the organization of the 
industry itself. The presence of such defects constitutes the basic 
challenge to wise public policy in the administration of the nation’s 
natural resources. Were they not present, the most difficult prob- 
cms would vanish. To squint at them or to evade them is at the 
expense of a complete and fair picture of the industrial situation. 
But such completeness cannot be achieved within the brief com- 
pass of this paper. 

It may be seriously questioned whether, as a matter of fact, 
concentrated or decentralized ownership of standing timber under 
certain existing conditions has had the greater tendency to cause 
iclual withholding of timber from the market or from the saw. It 
is admitted by Professor Stephens” that “It is only as it [con- 
centration] affects withholding [of timber], that it becomes a 
price-determining factor.” 

It is of course true that concentration of ownership makes 
monopoly more possible than does decentralized holding. On the 
other hand, the difference must be observed between present with- 
holding of timber such as would arbitrarily affect present prices 


and concentration of holding such as may in the future develop 
into a substantial restraint provided certain conditions shall then 


exist. Moreover, concentration is a question of degree, and what 
is considered concentration in the holding of timber would not be 
so considered in many other industries. What is now probably 
ihe largest private holding of timber in the United States is that of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, situated mostly in the State 
of Washington. There are also other large, but smaller holdings. 
The total standing timber in the state in 1916 was approximately 


12 Loc, cit., p. 296, 
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375 billion feet, which was being cut at the rate of nearly 1.2 
per cent each year. Large holdings are, with the possible excep- 
tion of California, more characteristic of the state of Washing- 
ton than of any other stat the Pacifie Northwest, where stands 
more than half of the total remaining timber of the United States. 


In the adjacent state of Oregon there are approximately 530 
billion feet of standing timber. But there are more than 24,000 
individual holdings and only a relatively small number of larg 
ownerships. ‘The average quantity of timber in each holding js 

I g 
therefore but little more than 20 million feet, and a large propor- 
tion of these holdings are not compact. On the contrary, different 
tracts hundred of miles apart may be found in common ownership. 


Here is a case of decentralized holding by individuals most of 


whom are not lumbermen or financiers but lawyers, school teachers, 
and preachers who had been induced to “speculate a little.” Ore- 
gon timber is generally of the same species as Washington timber, 
and is held by many competent wood technologists to be of even 
superior quality. But the timber is being converted into lumber 
at a rate of only .4 per cent each year, or only one-third as rapidly 
as the timber in the state of Washington. 

Undue concentration, to be sure, “squints in the direction of 
monopoly,” but whether concentration is or is not “undue” depends 
in considerable degree on the relation of the size, location, and 
compactness of the holding to the needs of economical operation in 
lumber manufacture. As a rule, in the Pacific Northwest the 
maximum of economy in manufacture has been secured by mills 
cutting from 25 to 40 million feet of lumber per annum. And the 


most economical lifetime of the average operation is about 20 


years. If 25 million feet be taken as the minimum capacity of 
efficient mills, the average timber holding in Oregon constitutes less 


than a single year’s supply. Furthermore, it may not be compact. 

The great Weyerhacuser Timber Company holding, on_ the 
other hand, is supplying the raw material not only to the two 
large sawmills of its affiliated Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, but 
in whole or in part also to nearly a score of other lumbering opera- 
tions in the state of Washington alone. 

These two cases mark the extremes of decentralization and con- 
centration respectively. ‘The small holdings in Oregon under 
present conditions are much more a cause of actual restraint than 
is the Weyerhaeuser holding. The former cannot support an opera- 
tion. Because of the general overcapitalization of standing timber 
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and of the failure to materialize of the overconfident hopes of 
many timber owners, both large and small, the demand for stump- 
age has much lessened, and the average price, as attested by cur- 
rent transfers, declined about 10 per cent between 1913 and 1916. 
Under these conditions the small owners of timber in Oregon who 
cannot manufacture at a profit on their own holding also cannot 
sell out to timber speculators because the speculative demand for 
timber has almost disappeared. Furthermore, the annual produc- 
ing capacity already installed in the United States for the manu- 
facture of lumber is nearly two and one half times as great as the 
largest output ever recorded. ‘To install new mills on these small 
holdings would only add to the constant threat of overproduction 
and inerease the degree of idleness of the sawmills taken as a whole. 
So these small holders cannot sell to actual operators either, since 
the operating capacity is already so much in excess of the need of 
the industry. ‘These small holdings, therefore, in the present 
nature of things, cannot be sold (unless at a financial sacrifice dis- 
proportionately great). They cannot profitably be converted into 
lumber, because of the superior efficiency of the larger operations. 
They cannot be pooled into compact groups convenient and prac- 
ticable for operating purposes, both because the law interposes 
obstacles and because of the vicarious nature of most of the owner- 
ships. Under these conditions the withholding of timber is in- 
evitable although unwilling. 

Meanwhile many of the larger holdings also are being withheld 
from the market and from the saw in the manner described 
by Professor Stephens.** This is especially true in California, 
where there are only 22 milling plants steadily sawing redwood. 
These have had a total output during each of the past five years of 
less than 500 million feet, but the total amount of merchantable 
red-wood timber in private ownership is nearly 100 billion feet. 
Ifundreds of holdings, many of them large, are as yet unoperated. 
The same situation prevails in many other lumbering regions. On 
the other hand, many of the largest holdings are the ones that are 
contributing the greatest proportionate amount to current manu- 
facture. Some of them are being divided and compacted according 
to the needs of efficient operation. 

The ownership of standing timber, which was formerly the chief 
source of profit to the lumber industry, has in a large measure, at 
least in the Pacific Northwest, become substantially an industrial 

13 Loc. cit., pp. 296, 297. 
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burden. Private ownership undertook a tremendous load in at- 
tempting to carry four fifths of the nation’s timber, equivalent to 
nearly sixty years’ supply at the present rate of cutting, even 
allowing for no new £1 wth of me rchantable timber in the mean 
time. Speculation has inevitably characterized the whole enter- 
prise. It was unavoidable because of the uncertain future for 
lumber. But speculation has practically driven conservative capi- 


talization out of the timber investment field. The result has been 
that prices as high as $2.00 to $2.50 a thousand feet have been 


actually paid for » rn timber which in all probability cannot 


1 


economically be cut for fort: fifty years to come. Many 
speculators sold out while stumpage prices were high, leaving an 
over-capitalized fixed investment for later owners to struggle with. 

The tradition of the industry has been that “stumpage prices 
double every ten years.” A smaller return is not considered satis- 
factory. But stumpage prices have not risen materially in the 
last ten years, and for a time they have declined. Such a situa- 
tion has played havoc with the expectations of many timber owners. 
‘The profitableness of investments in standing timber capitalized at 
billions of dollars is at stake. Big holdings are being cut up into 
smaller units more suitable for operating. Small holdings are 
usually too small to support an operation, and, as has been seen, 
are therefore withheld from the saw, the holder having practically 
no alternative. This ituation which promises to fasten it 
lf upon the mdustry is t] hief reason why “price” has failed 
recently, in larg: ure, to be the regulator of the holding, or 
withholding, poli “A f niber owners. 

VII 

Another important factor apparently not considered by Pro 
fessor Stephens, which has largely determined the character and 
extent of withholding of timber irrespective of the centralization 
or decentralization of holding, is the relative “accessibility,” in 
the economic sense, of different stands of timber. ‘This factor in- 
cludes (1) cheapness of access of transportation facilities, (2) 
nearness to market, (3) topography, (4) density of stand, (5) 
quality of timber, etc. 1 ic nature of things most of the timber 
now standing must | ithheld from the saw over a long period. 
The real question at this point is not whether there is or is 
not withhelding of timber, but whether the timber is being reason- 
ably cut in the order of relative accessibility. The number of 
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ownerships is so large and the differences in financial strength of 
owners so great that hard-pressed owners in large numbers are 
cutting timber that is much less “accessible” than hundreds of 
billions of feet in other ownerships less hard pressed financially. 
Nearly half of the capital invested in the operating timber holdings 
in the West has been borrowed. This is responsible for much of the 
pressure for early liquidation, since the legal interest must be paid. 
Payment cannot be postponed simply because prices are low. ‘The 
lower the prices the more lumber must be cut and sold. Such is the 
start of the “vicious circle” of prices of which the lumber industry 
has been often a victim. 

‘That there has been cutting of timber of very unequal “accessi- 
bility” is attested by the following comparison drawn from the 
actual record of 119 representative lumbering operations in 1914. 
The total cost of logging, it is obvious, covers practically all the 
differences in operating cost due to differences in “‘accessibility.” 
In the case mentioned the modal group of logging costs fell be- 
tween $3.00 and $4.50 per thousand feet. But the lowest cost was 
$1.62 and the highest $10.43 per thousand feet. 

Much timber is being cut which should not now be cut at all, 
since it can be sold only at a loss. The prevalence of this situation 
during certain recent periods has resulted in widespread failures, 
and in the foreed sale of entire holdings at relatively low prices. 
The resulting bankrupt competition has had its usual effect on 
conditions in the industry, tending to cause still further recapitali- 
zation of investments at lower figures. What is probably needed is 
a systematic national forest policy, one not respecting ownership 
lines, but securing the cutting of timber in the order of relative 
“accessibility.” Whether this can be accomplished through private 
enterprise depends in part upon the education of the public and the 
further enlightenment of the lumbermen, but in addition it depends 
upon the fitness of the laws governing industry to promote the ac- 
complishment of this purpose desirable both for the industry and 
for the public. 

Witson Comrron. 

Washington, D. C. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


General Works, Theory and Its History 
Community. A Sociological Study. Being an Attempt to Sct Out 
the Nature and Fundamental Laws of Social Life. By R. M. 
MaclIver. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. 
xv, 437. $3.75.) 

This is easily the most notable book of the year in sociology. It 
is the more notable because its author, now associate professor of 
political science in the University of Toronto, confesses in his 
preface (p. viii): “In an early essay I remarked that there was no 
definite science of society beyond that contained in such specific 
studies as economics and politics. That view I now believe to be 
wholly mistaken, and I hope that this present volume adds one 
to the many disproofs of it revealed by the recent progress of the 
subject.” 

The expectations of the author will not be disappointed by the 
judgment of his colleagues in the social sciences; for that judg- 
ment will undoubtedly be that the book is one of the most impor- 
tant in the field of sociology published during the present decade. 
It is of especial value to economists and political scientists, be- 
cause it delimitates, perhaps more clearly than any other work, 
the field and problems of sociology from those of the special social 
sciences, while at the same time exhibiting their vital connections. 

The book opens with a discussion of the meaning of social fact 
and social law, of the relations of community and association, and 
of the place of sociology among the sciences. The author decides 
that the term “community” expresses best the object which so- 
ciology endeavors to study, rather than “society” or “association.” 
He then proceeds to an analysis of “community,” showing that it 


‘ 


is to be thought of, not as an “organism” or “mind” but as “any 
area of common life” (pp. 21, 151) shared in some degree by dis- 
tinct individuals. All social relations are, however, psychical 
relations, relations of minds. While “community is no greater 
mind,” yet “it is created by that activity of men’s minds in which 
they relate themselves incessantly to one another” (p. 95). What 
relates them is interest. Hence “the interests of men are the source 
of all social activity, and the changes in their interests are the 
source of all social evolution” (p. 99). To specific interests there 
correspond special associations which arise within the community 
to further those interests. These special associations are the 
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source of institutions, which are customs that have been sanc- 
tioned by the common will. The association is the living thing; 
the institution is but a form instituted, established, by the will of 
the community to serve some particular interest. Together they 
make up the structure of community. 

The laws of the development of community are taken up and dis- 
cussed in the final section (book III) of the work. This is the 
most important and constructive part of the work. After showing 
that the popular idea that communities pass through a regular 
cycle of growth, maturity, decay, and death is without scientific 
foundation, the author proceeds to discuss what he considers the 
three primary laws of communal development. The first is that 
“socialization and individualization are the two sides of a single 
process” (p. 214); or in other words, “the differentiation of com- 
munity is relative to the growth of personality in social individu- 
als” (p. 226). From this law many important generalizations 
flow regarding both community and personality. For example, 
real opposition between the interests of the individual and of the 
community, it becomes evident, is pathological, not normal. The 
second law is that “the development of community involves the 
gradual transformation of conflicting and parallel like interests 
into concordant like interests through the establishment of second- 
ary common interests” (p. 327). In other words, the develop- 
ment of social life means a passage from methods of direct antag- 
onism and of competition to methods of codperation, hence a cor- 
relation between socialization and the principle of communal 
economy. Under this law the economic aspects of the social life 
receive extended consideration. The third law is the law of the 
correlation of socialization and the control of environment, in ac- 
cordance with the general law that the higher the life “the less is it 
directly modified by the changes within its physical environment 
and the more does it modify that environment and its changes into 
conformity to its own purposes” (p. 383). From this stand- 
point the relations of community and environment are carefully 
considered. 

It is impossible to outline in a satisfactory manner the argument 
of a book so fertile in ideas. The only fair thing that the re- 
viewer can do is to urge all interested in social science to read the 
book. It is far easier, however, to criticise the work, and in cer- 
tain respects it deserves criticism. It is doubtful, for example, 
if the author has rendered sociology a service by adding another 
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terminology to the many already in existence. It is not clear that 
the term “community” expresses better the subject-matter of 
sociology than such te: is “society” or “social life,” as equal 
ambiguity attaches to its use. The use of “association” in the 
narrow sense of specialized, purposive association is arbitrary, and 
out of harmony with the general usage among sociologists, among 
whom it is regularly employed to include all forms of social life, 
and SO as ne arly ynonymous with “social process.” Again, it is 
unfortunate that Professor Maclver uses so exclusively in his 
’ 


sociological analy ubjective terms, such as “interests,” “‘val- 


ucs,” “purposes.” hile this is also the practice of many socio- 
logical and economic writers, unquestionably the trend of modern 
science is to substitute for such subjective terms objective terms 
wherever it is possibl so. Finally, Professor Maclver’s 
attempt to mak sychology purely a subjective science, the 
science of “the knower” (p. 60), and thereby divorcee the social 
sciences quile entirely from it, will scarcely mect with approval on 
the part either of psychologist! r of a large number of sociologists. 
These are. however, on whole, minor defects in a work whose 
substantial value nearly all student f the social sciences will 
heartily recognize. 
Cuartes A. 
Universily of Mi 


The Physical Basis of Society. By Cart Ketsey. (New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 1916. Pp. xviii, 406. $2.00.) 
Outline of Applied Sociology. By Henry Prarr Faircuinp. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. x, 353. 
$1.75.) 
Not so much a work on sociology as a collection of the data of 
sociology is the volume by Professor Kelsey. The author has not 


so much attempted to put out an original piece of investigation or 
a piece of close abstract reasoning within the traditional field of 


sociology as to assemble in the eleven chapters of his book a mass 


of illustrative and convincing data preliminary to the broader field 
of sociology. Everywhere he is primarily concerned in his view- 
point with the conditions of social existence and social devclop- 
ment. He begins with the most objective and most indirect in- 
fluences which operate upon man and his institutions—the physical 
conditions of the earth—and proceeds through a consideration of 


the struggle for existence and mutual aid, man’s control over 
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nature, human evolution and heredity, race and sex differences, and 
population, over finally to a consideration of the role of institu- 
tions and the conditions affecting progress. 

Two things especially are worth noting about this book. One 
is the great mass of data which has been assembled, especially 
under the earlier chapter headings. ‘The last chapters seem to 
show some traces of having been hurricdly written and are not so 
rich in source materials, though they are more productive of so- 
ciological generalizations. In fact, the volume must be employed 
largely as a source book if used as a text, for the wealth of data 
which it contains would embarrass both teacher and student who 
attempted to use it in any very formal way. The data here as- 
sembled give evidence of the most extensive reading through 
sociological and often non-sociological literature for the sake of 
securing concrete bases for the inductions in the fields indicated. 
One might wish, however, that the author had added to his wealth 
of source materials a larger fund of interpretative generalizations, 
thus synthesizing them constructively into sociological theory. 

The second important feature of the book is that it symbolizes 
very markedly some of the newer tendencies in the development of 
sociology. Recently we have heard a good deal of the fact that 
sociology must be based on biology and psychology; and some 
writers, doubtless including Professor Kelsey, would say geogra- 
phy. In a measure we have gotten away from the purely philosoph- 
ical and subjective approach to sociology on the one hand and 
from the more or less pseudo-scientific approach from the stand- 
point of anthropology on the other. But most sociologists have 
found it rather difficult to go directly to the substitute basis of 
presenting the essential facts of geography, biology, and psy- 
chology as they affect human life. This is what needs to be done 
in constructing the new sociology and this Professor Kelsey has 
apparently sought to do. In this attempt lies his merit largely. 
Doubtless others will improve on his method, for they will seek to 
interpret where he is largely content with collecting and arranging 
data. But the work of collecting is preliminary and is therefore, 
at this stage of sociological development, of high value. 


Professor Fairchild’s “Outline” is essentially a guide to the study 
of society in its conerete adjustment aspects. It follows the lead 
most cultivated by the sociologists, especially in class instruction 
in the elementary courses, within the last ten or fifteen years. That 
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is, it is primarily “practical” or “applied” in the general sense of 
being concrete rather than abstract, though it is in no sense a 
study in the concrete methods of social adjustment technology. 
This movement away from the older abstract sociology, so manifest 
in this textbook, is perhaps not so much a protest against abstrac- 
tion in itself as it is a more or less conscious search for adequate 
data upon which to build new abstractions in the place of the old 
ones Which were too often made without sufficient facts. 

Very recent tendencies in sociology are also manifest in this 
volume through the emphasis given to the economic aspects of 
social adjustment and to the closely related problems of popula- 
tion. ‘These two subjects, in their various aspects and applica- 
tions, occupy more than 250 of the 332 pages of reading matter 
in the book. The largest contribution of Professor Fairchild’s 
book to the textbook literature of sociology is in its clear presen- 
tation of the relationships between wages, working conditions, efii- 
ciency, housing, and the more specific aspects of the problem of 
living standards and social welfare. No other general textbook 
goes so fully into these matters, and yet they are not here dis- 
cussed from a merely descriptive or analytical standpoint. Con- 
clusions and implications are most carefully drawn from the data 
presented. In his discussion of population the author follows in 
the main the conclusions of Malthus, though he works out in more 
detail some of the correlations of the factors determining increase 
and decrease of population. ‘Towards socialism and feminism, the 
two radical movements to which he gives most space, he maintains 
an appreciative attitude, though he is more favorably disposed 
towards the latter than he is towards the former. The discussion 
of the aesthetic, intellectual, and religious phases of life is least 
complete and satisfying. ‘To these aspects, which loom large in 
the actual living processes, is given less than forty pages. 

On the whole there is a marked absence of the conventional and 
static classifications of subject-matter, such as is found in some 
of the textbooks on “social problems.” There is no chapter entitled 
crime, or poverty, or the city, or the rural problem, though these 
subjects are discussed in some connection or other. They are not 
isolated and therefore largely sterilized but are considered as 
phases of a larger whole. The book is not particularly original. 
Perhaps no textbook in the general field of applied sociology would 
impress one as strikingly so. Furthermore, it may be said to be 
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rather elementary on the whole, but it has the merit of being clear 
ind usually convincing. 


L. L. Bernarp. 
University of Missouri. 


NEW BOOKS 
Anas, I. G. Principii di economia commerciale. (Milan: Societa 
Editrice Libraria, 1917. Pp. 948.) 


U. Trattato di economia. (Milan: Societa Editrice Li- 
braria. 1917.) 


iiuwoop, C. A. An introduction to social psychology. (New York: 
Appleton. 1917. Pp. xii, 343. $2.75.) 
‘lo be reviewed. 


inwoop, C, A. Principes de psycho-sociologie. Translated from 
the English by P. Compertr. (Paris: Giard & Briere. 1917.) 


iy, R. T. Exercises in Ely’s “Property and contract in their rela- 
tions to the distribution of wealth.” (New York: Macmillan. 
1917. Pp. 34.) 


Visuer, I, Recherches mathématiques sur la théorie de la valeur et 
des prix. Translated from the English by Jacques Moret. (Paris: 
Giard & Briére. 1917. 6.50 fr.) 


Ginaziant, A, Istituzioni di economia politica. (Torino: Bocca. 
1917. 251.) 


Leavirt, F. M. and Brown, E. Elementary social science. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1917. Pp. 142. 80c.) 

McVey, F. L. Economics of business. Modern business, vol. 2. 
(New York: Alexander Hamilton Inst. 1917. Pp. 346.) 

This book is an introductory treatise on economics. It follows tra- 
ditional lines in arrangement; lacks freshness in treatment and illus- 
tration; and is often infelicitous and open to misapprehension in word- 
ing. One has a suspicion that it was written or dictated hurriedly. 
What would the uninformed person learn from the following state- 
ment (p. 93) about consumers’ coéperation? “The Rockdale (sic) 
Pioneers are the forerunners of this movement, and so successful has 
it been that the Scottish Wholesale Society has acquired an enor- 
mous business amounting to millions of pounds annually.” The 
English Wholesale is several times as large as the Scottish. Robert 
Owen’s work at New Lanark is ascribed (p. 93) to “the latter part 
of the eighteenth century” although he did not go to that place 
until 1800 and his achievements there were in the first part of the 
nineteenth century. It is stated (p. 115) that the act of 1791 pro- 
vided for a dollar consisting of 23.22 grains of pure gold and on 
page 131 that under the Sherman act the government bought 
4,000,000 ounces of silver monthly. The figuree should, of course, 
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have been 24.75 and 4,500,000. On page 269 there is an arithmetical 
error in capitalizing an income which is not merely typographical 
since another numerical statement dependent upon it is consistent 
with the mistake. On page 308, in the second column of the table, 
the $ sign would mystify the uninitiated. On page 324, speaking 
of Karl Marx, the author says: “Having studied Darwin and having 
made careful original investigation, he emphasized the inevitableness 
of the class conflict.’ Unfortunately for this contention the Com- 
munist Manifesto, in which the doctrine of the class struggle is so 
vigorously proclaimed, was published in 1848 and the Origin of 
Species in 1859. On page 333 it is said that “already legislation 
exists in forty-eight states providing for workmen’s compensation 
for industrial accidents,’ the book being dated October, 1916. Ac- 
cording to Bulletin 203 of the United States Bureau of Labor issued 
in January, 1917, thirty-two states, three dependencies, and the 
federal government have enacted compensation acts. The purpose 
and usefulness of trade unionism might have been set forth much 
more forcibly in the space used. Four propositions selected by the 
author as the basis of socialism are given as disconnected principles 
while they are causally interdependent, and the one which socialists 
emphasize as the source and origin of the others is given last. Ther 
is not space to call attention to what seem to the reviewer truistic, 
inconclusive, and ex cathedra treatments of many doctrinal and prac- 
tical questions although the space used would ordinarily have 
allowed a reasonably good statement. 

Hervert E. Mints. 

Pareto, V. Traité de sociologie générale. (Paris: Payot. 1917. 
Pp. 800. 15 fr.) 


Peppie, J.T. A national system of economics. With a consideration 
of the Paris economic resolutions and of their influence on nation 
ality. (London: Univ. of London Press. 1917. Pp. 299. 5s.) 

Scuetite, G. L’économie politique et les économistes. (Paris: 


Doin. 1917.) 


Seviaman, E. R. A. Principles of economics. (New York: Longmans, 

1916. Pp. liv, 711. $2.50.) 

This popular work which was rewritten in the sixth edition only two 
years ago is again revised. Figures and authorities have been brouglit 
up to date and the text is changed in a few places because of events 
since 1914, There is not uniformity, however, in this revision. For 
example, a chart giving the index number curve of commodities 
(p. 464) is brought down to 1916; but under wages an excellent 
chart (p. 424) is brought down only to 1907, and figures upon the 
movement of nominal and real wages only to 1903. Upon these as a 
basis Professor Seligman leaves unchanged his generalization “wages 
have increased so that the laborers enjoy a continually greater com- 
mand over the conveniences of life.” In view of the facts and 
statistical literature of the last ten years, this statement should be 
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modified at least to the extent of dropping the word “continually.” 
‘he reviewer has used this textbook since its first appearance as one 
of the required texts in large introductory classes and he has reviewed 
in recent years for this journal a number of books (in the main dreary 
reading) described as prepared “for the general reader.” From the 
standpoint either of the college class-room or the non-academic reader, 
there are, in his opinion, not more than one or two works comparable 
with Professor Seligman’s Principles and its continuous popularity is 
well de 


Economic History and Geography 

The Chartist Movement in its Social and Economic Aspects. Part 
I. By Frank F. Rosensiarr. Columbia University Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law, Vol. LX-XIII, No. 1. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1916. Pp. 
248. $2.00.) 

The Decline of the Chartist Movement. By Preston Wii11amM 
Stosson. Ibid., Vol. LX: XIII, No. 2. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1916. Pp. 216. $2.00.) 

Chartism and the Churches: a Study in Democracy. By Haxrowp 
Unperwoop Fauixner. Ibid., Vol. LXAXIII, No. 3. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1916. Pp. 152. 
$1.25.) 

So stupendous were the influences of the Industrial Revolution 
that even now the perspective is scarcely sufficient to allow us to 
appreciate its results upon life in all its aspects, upon political, 
religious, and educational thought, and upon social movement. It 
is gratifying to know that careful study is being made of one of 
the most important and most neglected episodes in the first half of 
the nineteenth century and that Professor Seligman’s library 
makes this possible for American students. It is to be hoped that 
these three monographs under review will be followed by others 
upon this period. Dr. Rosenblatt’s The Chartist Movement in its 
Social and Economic Aspects is but the first part of a larger pro- 
jected work made impossible by the war. It brings the history of 
Chartism down through its first stage only, culminating with the 
Newport Riot of 1839. There seems no particular reason for the 
qualifying phrase in its title since the political side of the move- 
ment is as much to the front as the social and economic. After 
chapters on Prototypes and The Whig Rule come three treating 
of the economic basis and underlying causes of Chartism; and 
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the remainder of the volume is given to a narrative of the move- 
ment and accounts of its leaders. The preliminary chapters are 
inadequate and disappointing. In the opinion of the reviewer they 
should either have been made much more exhaustive or cut 
down to a few introductory paragraphs. The narrative chapters 
bring out clearly the conflicting attitudes of the moral force and 
the physical force factions. There were interesting anticipations 
of modern syndicalist attitudes in the proposal of a sacred month, 
in reliance upon the lowest unorganized proletariat, and in the 
advocacy of spontaneous reckless outbreaks. The work is thor- 
oughly and impartially done; but one has a feeling that the ma- 
terial had not been well enough digested and assimilated to enable 
the author to write with breadth of view and sense of proportion. 
Dr. Slosson in his V'‘he Decline of the Chartist Movement brings 
out clearly the essential character of Chartism and its relation- 
ships. The passage of the Reform Bill of 1832 revealed the diver- 
gent aims of those who had achieved it. The middle class political 
radicals were laissez-faire and conservative so far as social and 
economic reforms were concerned. ‘The working class aiming at 
economic improvement found that the Reform Bill had made its 
political participation less probable than ever, since its former 
allies were now on the other side. Chartism, a product of economic 
distress, of Owenism, of the ten-hour movement, of antagonism to 
the new poor law, of cheap money agitation, of trade-union 
weakness, of distrust on the part of working class radicals of the 


Free ‘Trade element, was considered by both followers and oppon- 


ents to be a class-conscious proletarian agitation aiming at a 
rectification of economic inequality. ‘To that end it advocated the 
use of taxation, cojperative industry, state credit for working- 
class industry, abolition of land monopoly—all of which were con- 
ditioned upon realization of the People’s Charter. But its unity 
was on negative policies and in its positive program three diver- 
gent tendencies were apparent, namely, collectivism, individualism, 
and a foreshadowing of single-taxism. Herein was the real cause of 
decline. United as to method but not as to aim, there came disin- 
tegration as a result of attainment of free trade in food, better 
factory laws, amelioration of the poor law, and other causes of 
increasing working class well-being. With the decline of the 
organized revolutionary movement upper class apprehension di- 
minished so that gradually most of the economic and political ends 
of the movement have been secured. Further, as the Chartist 
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movement had temporarily absorbed the working-class energy that 
had earlier found outlet in codperation and trades-unionism, after 
1850 these two democratic working class undertakings reclaimed 
their own and the working class political agitation temporarily 
subsided. But Chartism had taught the workingmen that strength 
might come from party organization, had educated them through 
the party periodicals, had given them an international point of 
view, and had sown the seeds of anti-militarism, woman suffrage, 
and socialism. Dr. Slosson writes with a breadth of view and 
crasp not always found in doctoral theses. 

The third of these monographs, Dr. Maulkner’s Chartism and 
the Churches is a valuable contribution to a work which it is to be 
hoped may be written by some one in the not remote future upon 
the relation in the nineteenth century of social reform movements, 
ecclesiasticism and religion. Its chapter headings indicate its con 
tent: The Attitude of Chartism towards the Church; Chartist 
Substitutions for the Prevailing Christianity; Attitude of the 
Church towards Chartism; The Positive Contributions of the 
Church to the Chartist Movement. ‘The work reveals most ex- 
tensive use of the voluminous literature of the subject, is interest- 
ing and free from bias. ‘The indexing of this volume and Dr. 
Slosson’s is inadequate. The chief defect of this study is in its 
failure to make connection with anti-ecclesiastie and anti-clerical 
influences which in the period preceding Chartism had come to be 
widespread through Owenisin. It was not only Owen’s personal 
radical religious views but his fundamental social philosophy which 
aroused bitter religious controversy with widespread and continu 
ing influence upon the British workingman. In asserting that 
“inan’s character was made for him, not by him” Owen attacked 
the almost unanimous prevailing religious opinion as to man’s 
individual moral responsibility and drew fierce attack from Church 
man and Dissenter alike. "The Owenite movement developed a re- 
ligious organization with all its paraphernalia of creed, dogma, 
meetings, Sunday Schools, ritual, and hymn-book. While this was 
not a part of the field chosen by Dr. Faulkner, it certainly ce 


served, as an immediate forerunner of the movement deseribed by 


him, more attention than one passing allusion. 


The second quarter of the nineteenth century was one of the 
amazing periods of revolutionary thought and movement. On the 


continent of Europe two political revolutionary periods, 
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the movements inspired by Cabet, Fourier, St.-Simon, and 
other Utopians, the beginnings of Marxian socialism, of anarch- 
ism, of state socialism, are some evidences of ferment. In England 
the later phases of Owenism, the Reform Bill, Chartism, visionary 
schemes of the union of all workers in single vast organizations, va- 
rious coéperative undertakings, the Corn Law agitation, all re- 
vealed the restless spirit of the age. In the United States it was a 
quarter century not only of very remarkable industrial invention 
and development but also of independent thought and new move- 
ment. Jacksonian democracy, anti-monopoly agitation, visionary 
grandiloquent trades-unionism, Owenism, Fourierism, the establish- 
ment of many communities like Brook Farm and Oneida, the tem- 
perance movement, abolition, woman’s rights, Frances Wright’s 
“Free Enquirers,” the anti-masonic furor, Mormonism, Millerism, 
spiritualism, kept life from growing dull. While not a great period 
in the world’s history, it was bizarre and fascinating. Unrest 
affected every phase of life and thought. Monographs like those 
under review prepare the ground for a history of the period which 
shall bring these diverse religious, political, economic, and social 
movements into relation; and, if a guess may be made, find their 
explanation and cause in the general disturbance of life which grew 
out of what we call the Industrial Revolution. 
Hersert E. Mints. 

Vassar College. 


Economic Development of Modern Europe. By Frepreric Austin 
Occ. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. 
xvi, 657. $2.50.) 

Like the author’s earlier volume on Social Progress in Contem- 
porary Europe, this book aims not to explore new fields but to 
describe the results reached by the investigations of others, and to 
illuminate only the most significant features of recent and contem- 
porary history. For his task the author shows marked qualifica- 
tions. He has read widely, uses his authorities with discrimina- 
tion, selects and arranges his materials skilfully, and sets forth his 
product in good English. He is accurate; slips in matters of fact 
are infrequent and unimportant. He provides for further study 
lavish lists of references, on which the only criticism to be passed 
is that they lack such notes of appreciation as will guide the un- 
trained reader. Altogether, his book offers the best survey known 
to the reviewer of the recent economic history of Europe. 
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The most difficult problem before the author of a book of this 
kind is that of proportion—what topics to include, and what space 
to allow to each. Professor Ogg followed these principles: to de- 
vote most of his attention to the nineteenth century, contenting 
himself with a summary sketch of preceding conditions; to omit 
from consideration the more technical aspects of economic history, 
such as public finance; and to confine himself in general to the 
history of three leading countries, the United Kingdom, France, 
and Germany. A substantial volume is none too big to cover the 
topics that are left by these restrictions, and the author has in 
the main justified his principles by the results. He would have 
done well, in the reviewer’s opinion, to have applied his first princi- 
ple more strictly. Part I, “Antecedents of nineteenth century 
growth,” occupying 114 pages, is the least effective portion of 
the book; it leads the author into parts of the field where it is 
extraordinarily difficult to be brief and yet exact, and tempts him 
either to simplify artificially, or to describe conditions as con- 
fused when in fact they were complex. Part II, “Agriculture, in- 
dustry and trade since 1815,” pages 117-340, covers the develop- 
ment of production in the leading countries, with an added chapter 
on Russia; part III, “Population and labor,” pages 343-474, is 
devoted mainly to the organization and regulation of labor; and 
part IV, pages 477-641, treats of “Socialism and social insurance.” 

This sketch of the contents of the book will suggest that feature 
of its plan which is most open to criticism, the emphasis on social 
history at the expense of economic. The development of the 
speculative-capitalistic system is touched upon in various places, 
and is treated thoroughly from the standpoint of the laborers; but 
description and appreciation of the part played by the leaders of 
industrial development are inadequate. The topic is not an easy 
one to handle, for it is bound up with the development of business 
methods, and involves institutions of private credit which are 
elusive when attempt is made to sketch them in their general aspect. 
Yet it can scarcely be denied that modern capitalism is an aristo- 
cratic rather than a democratic product; and that the way of its 
explanation must proceed from the center of industry, where are 
the leaders and innovators, rather than from the mass of the !a- 
borers. It is ungracious, however, to criticise a book for what it 
does not seek to do, when so much in it is good and is well done. 

Both teachers and students will be grateful to Professor Ogg 
for what he has provided them. 

Yale University. Cuive Day. 
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Standards of American Legislation. An Estimate of Restrictive 
and Construci Factors. By Ernst Freunp. (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 1917. Pp. xx, 827. $1.50.) 

This book is the outgrowth of a series of lectures delivered at 
Johns Hopkins University in 1915. Its purpose is to suggest a 
system of positive principles to guide and control the making of 
statutes. he work is rather technical, presupposing a considerable 
knowledge of law and legal phraseology, yet it can be read with 
considerable profit by economists, 

Chapter I, Historic Changes of Policy and the Modern Concept 
of Social Legislation, will perhaps prove the most interesting to 
economists. In this chapter the author analyzes the drift of 
modern legislative thought and its significance. He first shows the 


process whereby free and equal personal status has gradually been 
established. ‘Through the abolition of slavery and serfdom, the 
removal of legal class distinctions, the recognition of the legal 
rights of aliens, and the emancipation of wives from domestic sub- 
jection, liberty and equality have received practically universal 
recognition. ‘The main exceptions are the treatment of the col- 
ored race and children. The disability of the child is of course 
inevitable, but the rights of parents are more and more assuming 
the character of a trust. Legislation to punish cruelty to children 
and to establish a system of public care of juvenile dependents is 
liberating children from the abuse of domestie power, and thus 
represents a distinct triumph for the doctrine of human person- 
ality. The author next traces the development of the doctrine of 
freedom of thought. Until far into the seventeenth century it 
had been a commonplace of public policy that opinion must be 
controlled in order to insure the safety of the state. But gradu- 
ally religious liberty has been established throughout the civilized 
world, and the free expression of opinion on all matters, but 
especially on political topics, safeguarded. The present war is, 
of course, leading to the reéstablishment of the control of public 
opinion by the state, but submission thereto is regarded as “tone 
of the most remarkable achievements of democracy and of educa- 
tion in public affairs.” 

The establishment of the foregoing rights of personality and 
of freedom of thought have been effected in the main by the mere 
removal of legal and other restraints; the movements toward the 
repression of unthrift and dissipation, the protection of public 
health and safety, and social legislation have, on the other hand, 
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involved an extension of the field of legislative activity and 
control. 

It is interesting to observe that the activity of the state against 
the three leading forms of unthrift—drink, gambling, and vice— 
has reached its highest development in American democracy. 
Absolute prohibition, a radical interference with personal liberty, 
is being widely adopted; gambling, particularly where it takes the 
form of lotteries, is generally prohibited; and by means of “white 
slave” legislation a determined attempt is being made to suppress 
prostitution. The standards of this “moral” legislation are 
higher, it is true, than the standards of enforcement; yet the insist- 
ence upon high abstract moral ideals has a valuable educative 
influence. 

Legislation to protect health and safety is being enacted in in- 
creasing quantity. This legislation has been necessitated by the 
utilization of the newly invented mechanical devices in the service 
of industry and by the marked progress of science in discovering 
the causes of diseases and their remedies. Though we live under 
free institutions, we submit to public regulation and control in 
ways that, according to the author, would appear inconceivable to 
the spirit of oriental despotism. 

The legislative policies already described show two main ten- 
dencies: an increased appreciation of the value of individual human 
personality; and the adoption of the welfare of the mass of the 
people as the controlling consideration, rather than the security 
of the state and the established order. Both these tendencies are 
combined in the modern movement toward social legislation, a 
term referring to “those measures which are intended for the 
relief and elevation of the less favored classes of the community.” 
Though systematic relief has been given in England since 1601, 
yet the term “social legislation” was hardly used in connection 
with reform movements until recent years. This is because social 
legislation represents a new departure in legislative policy. 
Whereas the old relief was not connected with industry, and stig- 
matized the recipient, the new compensation systems (a phase of 
social legislation) carry no stigma or disability, but seem rather 
to be a partial compensation for injustice suffered. In enacting 
this social legislation the state so far has not departed markedly 
from its attitude of neutrality in the struggle between capital and 
labor, but the development of a new social conscience and of the 
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demand for increased state control points to the adoption of a 
new policy in this respect. 

In the remaining chapters of the book—their importance is 
much greater than the proportion of space devoted to them in this 
review—the author shows why the common law has not met the 
modern social needs (ch. 2): how modern welfare legislation has 
endeavored to give effect to the altered concepts of right and wrong 
and of the public good, and what the nature of its task is (ch. 3) ; 
how the advance of legislation to new fields of control has been 
checked by constitutional provisions (ch. 4); how the existence 
and extension of the right of the courts to declare laws unconstitu- 
tional has retarded legislative progress (ch. 5); what are some of 
the fundamental principles to be observed in the enactment of legis- 
lation (ch. 6) ; and the extent to which courts, legislative practice, 
and jurisprudence are constructive factors (ch. 7). 

The book is of a high order. The treatment is scientific, the 
mode of presentation illuminating, and the style excellent. It 
more than fulfils the author’s modest wish to make some “slight 


contribution to the rapidly growing movement for the improvc- 


ment of our statute law.” This is particularly true since the author 
is imbued with the social point of view, a point of view which bids 
fair to exert an increasing influence on legislation. 
Jones. 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 
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Davis, J. S. Essays in the earlier history of American corporations. 
Nos. I-IV. Harvard economic studies, vol. XVI. (Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press. 1917. Pp. xiii, 547; x, 419. $2.50 each.) 

To be reviewed. 

Dommntan, L. The frontiers of language and nationality in Europe. 
Published for the American Geographical Society of New York. 
(New York: Holt. 1917. Pp. xviii, 375.) 

Du Bors, J. T. and Matuews, G. S. Galusha A. Grow, father of the 
homestead law. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1917. Pp. xi, 305. 
$1.75.) 
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York: Macmillan. 1916. Pp. ix, 338.) 
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Material about the economic and agricultural conditions of Georgia. 


Havem, J. Mémoires et documents pour servir a4 Vhistoire du com- 
merce et de Vindustrie en France. Quatriéme série. (Paris: Hachette. 
1916. Pp. 319. 7.50 fr.) 

The fourth series of M. Hayem’s collection comprises ten items on 
the history of industry and commerce in France from the seven- 
teenth to the early nineteenth centuries. Based largely on materials 
from the provincial archives, this series, like those preceding, makes 
a substantial contribution to French economic history. 


C.D. 


Honges, Petersburg, Virginia, economic and municipal, (Peters- 
burg, Va.: Chamber of Commerce. 1917. Pp. 166.) 


Kent, C. F. The social teachings of the prophets and Jesus. (New 
York: Scribner. 1917. Pp. 13, 364. $1.50.) 


Levett, A. E. The black death. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1916. 
Pp. vi, 220.) 

Muxersee, R. The foundations of Indian economics. (New York: 
Longmans, Green. 1916. Pp. xxvi, 515. $3.) 

The author, who has been a research student of Calcutta Univer- 
sity, and who has for some time been investigating the economic or- 
ganization of modern India, collects in this volume his scattered 
studies, and provides a comprehensive and useful survey of the con- 
ditions of production in that part of the British Empire. The book 
sketches the economic influences of the Indian system of family, caste 
and religion, presents detailed studies of the principal cottage and 
village industries, describes the rural system of trade and credit, and 
discusses the future of the organization. 

The book will appeal to the interests of students of economic his- 
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tory as well as to those particularly concerned with the problems 
of modern India. Rural India is just emerging from the stage of 
village economy, with barter more important than cash transactions 
and with occupations largely determined by status, and with custom 
stronger than contract and competition. The caste system, with its 
curious economic restrictions and inconsistencies, offers many con- 
trasts as well as some similarities to the medieval gilds, but the 
dominance of the merchant over the artificer, and the power of the 
petty capitalist in the developing organization, are features familiar 
to the student of European history. 

The author believes in the vitality of many of the village indus- 
tries, and suggests measures both technical and economic to 
strengthen them in the struggle with the “big business” which even 
in India now threatens to sweep the field. 

Cuive Day. 

Parren, S. N. Culture and war. (New York: Huebsch. 1916. 
Pp. 62. 60c.) 

Porter, E. C. and Sracw, A. J., editors. Industrial America. In 
Russian. (New York: American Russian Chamber of Commerce. 
Pp. 450. $2.) 
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Pennsylvania. (Lancaster, Pa.: New Era Prtg. Co. 1916. Pp. 
vi, 113. 75c.) 

Tanis, E. La Russie et ses richesses. (Paris: Roge. 1917. 4 fr.) 
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1860. A study in industrial history. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1917. Pp. xii, 413. $2.) 

To be reviewed. 

Wurman, P. P. Seatile, an industrial city. Showing development 
of eastern manufacturing centers and necds of Seattle. (Seattle: 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 1916. Pp. 32.) 

The Virgin Islands. A description of the commercial value of the 
Danish West Indics. (New York: National Bank of Commerce. 
1917. Pp. 34.) 

La legislazione di querra. Conferenze tenute nell anno 1915-16 dai 
Soci Augusto Graziani, Domenico Schiappoli, Enrico Presutti, Ro- 
berto de Ruggiero, Angelo Mariotti, Federico Celentano. (Napoli: 
Circolo Giuridico di Napoli. 1916. Pp. 278.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 
Land Tenure in the United States with Special Reference to Illi- 
nois. By Cuartes Lestir Stewart. University of Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. V, No. 3. (Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 1916. Pp. 135. 75 cents.) 


Dr. Stewart tells us in the preface to his monograph that it is 
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based largely upon United States census statistics and explains 
the reasons why he has taken Illinois as a type study of land tenure. 
‘These reasons are the following: 

(1) Its size and importance in the production of grain; (2) the 
variety of conditions in its agricultural economy ; (3) its location in the 
great farming region of the Mississippi valley; (4) the ease of access 
its farmers have to large local markets as well as to other domestic and 
to foreign markets; and (5) the fact that, agriculturally, Illinois is 
neither an old nor a new state. 

The scope of Dr, Stewart’s work is indicated by the five chapters 
into which it is divided: A Sketch of Land Tenure in the United 
States; Tendencies in the Agricultural Economy of Illinois; 
Changes in Land Tenure in Illinois; A Description of Farm Opera- 
tors in Illinois; The Relation of Tenure to Rural Economic and 
Social Conditions in Illinois. Special mention should be made of 
the many unusually clear maps illustrating statistical data. ‘There 
are eighteen of these. The work is well planned and carefully 
executed, reflecting credit upon the author and upon Dr. Kinley, 
director of the economic seminar, under whose leadership the mono- 
graph was written. Special mention may be made of the caution 
in drawing conclusions from data and the absence of the catch- 
phrases made so familiar by agitators for land reform, who are 
not familiar with present facts of land tenure and have no knowl- 
edge of what is involved in their proposals. 

This work ranks among the best of the monographic studies on 
the subject of land tenure in the United States. No startling re- 
sults are reached, but no one should attempt to deal with the sub- 
ject in a practical or scientific way without reading carefully this 
work, 

It confirms the impression of the spread of tenancy and brings 
before us clearly some of the causes. One is high land values, 
making it possible for the land to support two classes of men— 
farmers and tenants. Probably it will generally be found that 
there is some connection in the United States between price of land 
and tenancy; but differences will be found traceable to the use 
made of the land. What is true of wheat and corn land will not 
hold to the same degree for dairy and fruit farms. Dr. Stewart 
also suggests that opportunities for hunting and fishing may exer- 
cise an influence in keeping the owners on the land. But we must 
always ask what tenancy means before we take any drastic position 
with respect to it. Sometimes it means a very good and desirable 
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thing and a certain amount of it will be included in any ideal sys- 
tem of land tenure. How often is tenancy merely a family affair, 
whereby the older generation affords opportunities to the younger 
generation! Dr. Stewart says, “When farmers retire, they usually 
rent their farms either to a relative by birth or marriage or to a 
trusted farmhand” (p. 21). This conclusion is borne out by in- 
vestigations conducted by Professor K. L. Hatch, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, who estimates that in Iowa county of Wiscon- 
sin over one half of the tenants belong to the families of the 
owners. 

We are not warranted, however, by Dr. Stewart’s monograph 
or by other facts known in thinking that tenancy as it exists in the 
United States gives no occasion for alarm. It is spreading and in 
many cases it produces serious evils, especially of a political and 
social kind. Schools and churches, for example, are not likely to be 
well supported by tenants who do not have a permanent stake in 
a community. Undoubtedly land is not likely to be so well culti- 
vated by tenants, but Dr. Stewart is not able to give us many facts 
bearing on this subject. He points out the need of cost accounting 
studies to show the relative profitableness of various forms of 
tenure. 

One question which deserves further attention is this: To what 
extent is the increase in tenancy due merely to increasing age of 
the country? As a new country grows older, those who have 
settled it likewise become older and must make way for the oncom- 
ing generation. It would be well to picture ideals showing to what 
extent tenancy ought to increase under wholesome and desirable 
conditions as the country grows older; and then to contrast the 
actual with the ideal. 

There is little to criticise in Dr. Stewart’s monograph. It is not 
a complete investigation and does not profess to be, and it is very 
cheap to criticise a writer for not doing what he did not undertake 
to do. The reviewer, however, thinks that the title is a misnomer 
and misleading. The author does not discuss land tenure in the 
United States with especial reference to Illinois, but he does dis- 
cuss land tenure in Illinois and prefaces it with one chapter deal- 
ing with the United States as a whole. The author mentions also 
the fact that his plan is to carry on more field investigations than 
have as yet been conducted. These are desirable and urgently 
needed to bring out the significance of the statistical data revealed 
by the census. 
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In conclusion the reviewer expresses the hope that Dr. Stewart 
may continue the work which he has so well begun. The question 
of landed property is the great question of the twentieth century 
and an immense amount of work must be done by workers like Dr. 
Stewart before we shall be in a position to deal satisfactorily with 
the questions of land tenure as they become more and more 
pressing. 

Ricnarp 'T. Evy. 

University of Wisconsin. 


Meat Situation in the United Staies. Part V. Methods and Cost 
of Marketing Live Siock and Meats. Report No. 115, Con- 
tribution from the Office of Markets and Rural Organization, 
Cuartes J. Branpv, Chief. (Washington: United States 
Department of Agriculture, Office of the Secretary. 1916. 
Pp. 98.) 

Early in 1914, a committee of seven investigators, headed by 
Dr. B. F. Galloway, then Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, was 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture to study the economics 
of the meat situation. ‘The committee made some investigations 
but did not report formally. At their suggestion, however, the 
United States Department of Agriculture undertook the prepara- 
tion of five independent reports on different phases of the meat 
problem. ‘These reports have been issued under the general title 
of the Meat Situation in five separate bulletins or parts. 

Part I deals with the Statistics of Live Stock, Meat Production 
and Consumption, Prices, and International Trade .. .; part Il, 
with Live Stock Production in the Eleven Far Western Range 
States; part III, with Methods and Cost of Growing Beef Cattle 
in the Corn Belt . . .; part IV, with Utilization and Efficiency of 
Available American Feed Stuffs; part V, with Methods and Cost 
of Marketing Live Stock and Meats. Each of these parts was writ- 
ten by specialists of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and each report is complete in itself. 

Part V purports to deal only with those phases of livestock and 
meat marketing “which bear most directly upon the economic 
aspects of the meat situation.” It is in no wise a comprehensive or 
conclusive treatise although it does follow more or less closely for 
about ninety pages the devious trails of different kinds of livestock 
from grower to consumer. Most of the definite figures used were 
taken from various familiar sources. 
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The bulletin deals principally with three topics: (1) the relative 
extent and importance of different marketing methods, (2) factors 
in the cost of marketing and distribution, and (3) relative mar- 
gins in marketing and distribution. The principal original con- 
tributions of the authors are two; first, an estimate by states of the 
percentage of livestock marketed by different methods. This re- 
port is based on estimates made by a variety of persons, many of 
them agents of the department. In general, they indicate that 
“one-half of the beef cattle, two-thirds of the hogs, and four-fifths 
of the sheep and lambs marketed pass through the large central 
markets; one-third of the beef cattle, one-twelfth of the hogs, and 
one-eighth of the sheep and lambs are sold for local slaughter.” 
While the data by states have value they are not sufficiently ac- 
curate for the careful investigator and few conclusions can be 
drawn from them. 

The other original contribution consists of detailed accounts of 
the cost of marketing, slaughtering, and retailing meat, and sell- 
ing the by-products of 9 lots of cattle marketed through central 
markets, and 5 lots of cattle (5 animals) marketed locally. The 
cattle are followed from the ranch through the packing plant and 
at least one animal in each lot was traced through the retailer. In 
some instances the actual figures were obtained; in others it was 
necessary to take approximate figures from the retailers. These 
accounts are the most valuable part of the study. 

The section on market prices and supply is the least satisfac- 
tory part of the report. The price charts are numerous but in 
some instances are not clear and are over-crowded with data. The 
lines are untraceable and the labels unintelligible. The description 
and interpretation of the data are unsatisfactory, both in content 
and construction, and the fifty-seven varieties of punctuation which 
one finds in the legends beneath the charts are irritating as well 
as confusing. A case in point is Plate XII, a chart of sheep and 
lamb prices which shows a “five-year average” price line far above 
the price of every individual year. No explanation of this re- 
markable phenomenon is made. ‘lhe label attached is unintelligible. 

The monograph has value as a preliminary statement. It suf- 
fers from too many authors, too few original data, and too hasty 
compilation. 


ALEXANDER FE. Cancer. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
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The Cost of Living on Minnesota Farms, 1905-1914. By F. W. 
Peck. (St. Paul, Minn.: University of Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 1916. Pp. $1.) 

Another work has been added to the small but growing number 
of studies which deal with actual living conditions among our 
people. Mr. Peck’s inquiry into the cost of living on Minnesota 
farms supplements admirably the studies made by Chapin, More, 
Streightoff, and others into the living conditions among working 
people. The average annual expenditure of $816.15 for food, 
housekeeping, furniture, fuel, and rent which is found by our in- 
vestigator to be the cost of these things to the farmer’s family 
dissipates entirely the current notion that the country is a pecu- 
liarly cheap place in which to live. 

The cost of living upon Minnesota farms is ascertained by the 
cost accounting method of inquiry rather than by the method of 
a mere questionnaire, and the semblance to reality of the facts pre- 
sented is much improved as a result. Field men are sent out from 
the University of Minnesota who record at the farm house the 
expenses Which are incurred by the farmer’s family as living 
expetises. The families under observation in this way are unfor- 
tunately few—only twenty-two in all; but the period during which 
the observations are carried on is a long one—some eight or nine 
years—extending from 1904 to 1915. The families are average- 
sized families of four or five, and every living expense of each 
family is tabulated, save only those for clothing and for amuse- 
ments and culture. 

The study, in addition to its main purpose, throws light upon at 
least two great problems concerning farm finance. First, it clears 
up the question of the farmer’s income. Farm management sur- 
veys of which a great number have been made in recent years have 
sought invariably for two things: (1) to ascertain the style of 
farming carried on, and (2) whether it is profitable or not. The 
farm management analysis which may be said to be the standard- 
ized one in this country (i.e¢., used universally by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the various state experiment 
stations) seeks as its measure of the successfulness of the manage- 
ment of a farm, the so-called farmer’s “labor income.” No at- 
tempt is made in this analysis, however, to evaluate the farmer's 
cost of living; so that the rather shabby labor incomes which are 
represented by these surveys must always be understood to be an 
income which is in addition to the farmer's living. The present 
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study, by showing how much it costs the farmer to live, gives data 
which, when added to the farmer’s labor income, show the entire 
earnings of the farm business. 


Second, it clears up the myth which still prevails in the minds 


of vast numbers of people that the farm family subsists directly te 

from the farm on which it lives. Both in respect to what was spent 

for food and also with regard to the total living costs, the farm is 

shown by this bulletin to have furnished directly a smaller amount 

than was purchased. Of the total cost of living of the farm family, 

the farm indeed furnishes only 22.1 per cent, while of the food 

alone which is used, the percentage is slightly more than twice as 

much. ‘The investigator observes that to the extent only that farm 

products are cheaper to the farmer through not having had to 

undergo distribution through the middlemen system it may be 7 

said that living expenses are lower upon the farm than elsewhere. % 
The methodology of the investigations has great practical signi- 4 

ficance also because, as the author says, “the facts [farm living 4 

costs] have never been known . . . as the cost of farm items could % 

not be estimated.” ‘The bulletin explains, however, that they can ; 

be estimated ; and, while the plan followed of valuing the farm pro- 

duce which had no local market—garden preduce, fruit, ete., by : 

its costs of production seems cumbersome, nevertheless, it is shown 

that it can be done. ‘The price of purchased commodities and 

houschold labor presented no difficulties, but the appraisal of rent é 

and furniture equipment was not so easy. Indeed, the rent expense } 

was made an arbitrary charge, a flat interest rate being used upon ; 

the average value of the houses. ¥ 


As is frequently the case in every field of affairs a new and gen- 
uine truth may prove to be the open sesame to a vast number of 


related problems. So it is claimed for this study that it will 


assist in determining “the annual expenditures on farms,” “equita- 4 
ble wages for farm help,” “the total cost of man labor,” and “the ] 
gross income in farming as a business.” { 
O. Hepnrick. 

Michigan Agri ultural Colle de. 
Marketing and Farm Credits. A Collection of Papers and Docu- 
ments Read at the Fourth Annual Sessions of the National ° 
Conference on Marketing and Farm Credits, Chicago, Dec. 4 


4-9, 1916, (Madison, Wis.: Charles W. Holman, Secretary, 
340 Washington Bldg. 1917. Pp. 546. $2.00.) 
This is the best of the three volumes in this up-to-the-minute 
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series on agricultural economics. All viewpoints are represented 
in this volume, both as to principles and as to programs. Main 
cleavages of opinion arise over two questions, (1) price fixing and 
(2) government help versus self help. The formal papers (and to 
a limited extent stenographic notes on the discussions) are grouped 
under four main heads: Credit, Land Settlement, Marketing, and 
Organization of Agriculture. 

Credit is discussed by five speakers, the chief topic being the 
Federal Farm Loan act. <A representative of the Farm Loan 
Board analyzes this act and considers it “‘coéperative credit,” al- 
though it is strictly a first mortgage land credit law. The success 
of actual coéperative credit, as worked out in North Carolina, is 
set forth by William R. Camp. Alphonse Desjardins, father of 
codperative credit in Canada, expresses the belief that the United 
States will discover and remedy the defects in the new Farm Loan 
act. “I do believe most strenuously,” he says, “in the great princi- 
ple of self-help, not having any faith in any state-aid system, be- 
lieving as I do, that the latter is more demoralizing than educative 
for the masses.” 


The land settlement problem receives the ablest treatment of any 


subject in the volume. Professor Mead brings to the discussion of 
this topic his long years of experience in Australia, and his more 
recent experience as member of the California Commission on Land 
Colonization and Rural Credits. Land settlement, he says, is a 
public question, not a private question—a question of the “home- 
seeker” versus the “homesucker.” Professor E. Dana Durand 
shows the importance of colony settlements in the peat lands and 
logged-off lands of the North. He favors state action to the extent 
of clearing or draining the land, of granting credit to the extent of 
cost of improvements, of selecting and developing first the best 
suited lands, and of sale of state lands only to bona fide settlers. 
Max Loeb, of Chicago, proposes a land certification scheme whereby 
the buyer would be truly informed as to his purchase, a sort of 
“pure-food law” applied to land purchase. Hector MacPherson, 
of Oregon, condemns the promoters and speculators who exploit 
and rob homeseekers. Frederic C. Howe proposes as the first solu- 
tion of the land question the single tax. As an alternative he pro- 
poses government colonization. The speakers on this topic show 
that the situation as concerns land ownership and settlement is 
critical. And we have no land policy. 

One hundred and fourteen pages are given to the discussion of 
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the live-stock marketing problem. And not one packer is heard 
from. ‘The growers of Texas, Colorado, Wyoming have their day 
in court. All is not well with the live-stock industry, according to 
these speakers, and the blame is laid at the doors of the great pack- 
ing houses. More information is demanded by the speakers before 
any program of action is chosen. An investigation of the live-stock 
industry by the Federal Trade Commission is urged. Codperative 
packing houses are now on trial in the United States. F. A. Bing- 
ham, vice-president of the farmers coéperative packing plant at 
Rockford, Lllinois, discusses that plant. ‘“‘With regard to the 
marketing of the product,” says he, “there is nothing to it.” ‘This 
house had just bought its first carload of stock. Charles W. Hol- 
man sets forth in great detail the history and failure of the 
farmers codperative packing plant at LaCrosse, Wisconsin, Other 
phases of marketing treated are perishable farm products, cheese 
and whole milk. The by-laws of the National Milk Producers 
Federation are given in full. 

Price fixing by law, causes of fluctuations of prices of grain, 
marketing of export wheat, factors that govern grain prices, are 
some of the topics very ably covered in the paper of Julius H. 
Barnes. Price fixing is further discussed by J. N. McBride, state 
market director for Michigan. He favors “transference of price 
making from the buyer to the producer,” and contends that this “is 
the rule in other industries.” The Michigan bean growers have for 
the past two years fixed a minimum price, but the market price has 
kept above this minimum. 

Kenyon L. Butterfield outlines a basis for a national agricul- 
tural organization, springing from purely voluntary coéperative 
movements among farmers, with the local community as the unit of 
organization. ‘The movement must be primarily in the hands of 
the farmers themselves. They can federate with county and state 
federations or with a national organization. This would furnish 
clearing houses to provide a program and a policy. 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Carl S. Vrooman, speaks elo- 
quently of the farmers’ fight “‘with the usurer, the fake middleman, 
the transportation shark, and the other business pests that feed off 
the profits of the farmers’ business dealings.” 

The volume contains the provisional constitution and by-laws of 
the National Organization Society of America and also a full copy 
of all resolutions adopted by the conference. The meaning of the 
conference and the work of the N. A. O. S. are discussed by Presi- 
dent Frank L. McVey. 
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The volume is well edited. Its mechanical make-up is excellent. 
All students in the field of agricultural economics will find this 
work one which they can ill afford to be without. Correct and 
sane agricultural policy is foreshadowed in this volume. 

James EK, Boyue. 

North Dakota Experiment Station. 
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Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
Marketing Methods and Salesmanship. By Rauru Srarr Butier, 
Hersert F. DeBower, Jonn G. Jones. Modern Business 
Series, Vol. III. (New York: Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
1916. Pp. xxii, 555.) 
Marketing Methods. By Rauru Srarr Butter. Modern Business 
Series, Vol. V. (New York: Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
1917. Pp. xxi, 346.) 
Salesmanship and Sales Management. By Joun C. Jones. Mod- 
ern Business Series, Vol. VII. (New York: Alexander Hamil- 

ton Institute. 1917. Pp. xvii, 358.) 

The reviewer has on his desk the 1911, 1914, 1916, and 1917 
editions of this part of the Modern Business Series. There may 
have been other editions within these seven years. Comparing the 
editions at hand the evolution of the present volumes appears to 
be as follows: Volume IX of the 1911 edition consisted of “three 
separate treatises bound in one”: (a) on advertising, (b) on sell- 
ing and buying, and (c) on credits; (a) and (b) were written 
by Galloway and (b) by Butler; credits did not receive half as 
much space as either of the other two. The reviewer’s copies of 
the 1914 edition are bound separately: “Advertising” was com- 
pletely rewritten by Messrs. Tipper and Hotchkiss and made very 
> was rechristened “Marketing 
Methods,” a much better name and one that it has retained to 
which em- 
braced the theory and practice of sales and the sales organization ; 
this was written by DeBower and Jones; “Credits” was rewritten 
by Wahlstad. Volume III of the 1916 edition, “Marketing Meth- 
ods and Salesmanship” is by the same authors (Butler, DeBower, 
Jones) and consists of the 1914 volumes bound together. In 1917 
“Marketing Methods” by Butler was bound as volume V and 
“Salesmanship and Sales Management” by Jones was bound as 
volume VII. 
The following differences between the 1916 and 1917 editions 
may be noted: 
1. The editors and authors have sought to keep the texts 
abreast of the times where important changes of fact have oc- 


much better; “Selling and Buying’ 


date; and a new volume was created, “Salesmanship,’ 


curred. For instance, the prominent role in public and trade dis- 
cussions played recently by “price maintenance” would justify a 
more extensive treatment of that subject than was formerly given. 


Chapter XIII (volume III) of the 1916 edition on “Protecting 
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the Manufacturer’s Goodwill” has been developed into two chapters 
in 1917, the second taking the heading “The Case for Price Main- 
tenance.” As far as the contents and manner of treatment are con- 
cerned it does not appear why the chapter was divided: there is 
quite as much argument for price maintenance in the first chapter as 
in the second. The sum total of additional information on this sub- 
ject is a mere pittance. In the statement of the methods of price 
maintenance it adds a third method, by ‘gentleman’s agreement’ ; 
this is probably well taken, for the recent court decisions adverse 
to the other methods will likely bring this method more and more 
to the front. In this discussion the author refuses to state his 
position on the question of price maintenance, nor does he present 
the recent history of price maintenance legislation and court 
action; it is also regrettable that he does not give actual illustra- 
tions of the methods of price maintenance and how they work. 
The only other place where changes of fact have occasioned 
changes of treatment is with respect to chain and coéperative 
stores: the chain stores system and coéperative and jobbing enter- 
prises are fast rising into prominence. Chapter IV (volume III, 
1916) on the “Chain Store” contained somewhat extraneous sec- 
tions (Nos. 60-66) on codperative stores; in the 1917 edition 
these sections are carried forward and put into a new chapter, 
XIV (volume V), on “Substitutes for the Middleman.” This chap- 
ter discusses (1) substitutes for the ordinary retail stores—(a) 
coéperative stores and buying clubs as organized by the consumers 
and (b) chain stores and direct consumer sales as used by manu- 
facturers ; and (2) substitutes for the ordinary jobber—(a) retail 
buying exchanges, (b) codperative wholesale houses, and (c) co- 
operative retail chains. This arrangement is a great improvement 
over the 1916 plan and is a fairly good discussion of the subject. 
2. Comparing the section heads one would get the impression 
that considerable data had been added; but upon examination it 
is seen that the apparently new sections are, for the most part, 
only divisions of former sections with titles prefixed (¢.g., cf. pp. 
35-38, 1916 and pp. 63-68, 1917, volume V) and the apparently 
new chapters are divisions of former chapters (¢.g., cf. chapter 
VII, 1916 and chapters V and VI, 1917, and cf. chapter IX, 
1916 and chapters VIII and IX, 1917). Here and there through 
the text a small paragraph is added but it adds little or nothing to 
the value of the chapter. 
3. As to changes in the method of presentation, logic, or style, 
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the following may be noted: some sections are split up and the 
parts named, others are combined; many titles of sections are im- 
proved, and the sections are numbered by chapters whereas they 
were formerly numbered continuously through the book. There 
are many changes of phraseology but very few of them issue in 
greater clarity, precision, or better grammar. The editors have 
wisely dropped some irrelevant parts, as chapters IV and V 
(1916), on “The Training of Retail Salesmen,” which were irrele- 
vant and illogical interpolations in the exposition of the manufac- 
turer’s or jobber’s sales organization. At the close of the volumes 
of the 1916 edition were found several pages of questions, arranged 
and numbered to correspond with chapters and sections, each ques- 
tion bringing out the chief point in its particular section; in the 
1917 edition the questions are grouped at the close of cach chapter 
in fine type, are unnumbered, are fewer in number, and are of a 
better character since they are thought-inducing rather than ex- 
pository; in each of these respects the reviewer believes the ques- 
tions are improved. On the whole, the number and extent of 
changes are much greater in volume V than in volume VII. 
“Marketing Methods” (volume V, 1917) is devoted to “the 
technique of advertising and the technique of salesmanship—and 
to those considerations that must receive attention before cither 
salesmanship or advertising is started on its mission of influencing 
the market”; it is written from the manufacturer’s point of view. 
After stating the general “chain of distribution” it treats: (1) the 
retail outlets—general, specialty, chain, and mail-order stores; 
(2) the jobber’s functions and problems such as private brands, 
exclusive agencies, price maintenance, substitutes for jobbers, etc. ; 
and (8) the development of a selling campaign through jobbers 
and retailers, or through retailers, or direct to consumers. 
Volume VII (1917), “Salesmanship and Sales Management,” 
aims to present the “fundamental principles underlying the whole 
field of personal salesmanship, as revealed in the experience of a 
large number of successful salesmen” and “to formulate the princi- 
ples underlying successful salesmanagement in all its phases.” In 
the first part the selling process is carefully detailed through the 
preliminaries, the interview, and the agreement; there is a study 
of the “human appeals that sell,” of the qualities and character 
of the salesman, of his duties, and of his relations to his house and 
customers. In the second part are considered the qualifications 
and duties of the salesmanager, the selection of salesmen, their 
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equipment and compensation; and it closes with chapters on the 
methods by which sales are reported and by which salesmen are 
stimulated to high efficiency. 

‘Together these books make the best existing treatment of their 
ficld; in fact they are quite alone in their field, and the impor- 
tance of this field is being recognized more and more; as “schools 
of commerce” are instituted in our universities the need of text- 
books for courses in these lines is being acutely felt. The reviewer 
has used the 1914 and 1916 editions as texts and his conclusions, 
seconded by many of his pupils, are that the texts are sketchy and 
artificial for use by upper college classes; they are written for too 
popular an audience and not in the scientific strain and depth 
which fit college men; there is a crying need for genuine college 
texts in this field. The texts are also written from a purely busi- 
ness point of view; they are divorced from the economic principles 
developed by the earlier courses in the elements of economics (in- 
stance volume V, pp. 276-277 on prices); there is need of texts 
which correlate economic concepts and doctrines with practical 
business economics; texts so built will find a more warrantable 
berth in economies courses. Too many of the illustrations are by 
name only; to say, by way of illustration, that John Doe and Com- 
pany practiced price maintenance by the “contracts” method is 
practically uscless unless sufficient details are given to make the 
reader comprehend the John Doe practices with some definiteness ; 
such illustration could be made to lend exceptional life and interest 
to the book by such fuller statement. Finally, the reviewer believes 
that, while the texts aim to be expository only, this exposition 
would be much improved if the historical side were given more at- 
tention; if the genesis of certain business practices, with their 
whys and hows, were delineated. 

Ray B. Wesrerricvp. 

Yale University. 
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Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 
The Administration of Industrial Enterprises with Special Refer- 
ence to Factory Practice. By Epwarpv D. Jones. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1916. Pp. vi, 442. $2.00.) 
“The purpose of this work,” as stated in the preface, “is to 
present what may be called first-class practice in the administra- 
tion of industrial enterprises,” or, in other words, “to trace the 
application of the scientific method in industry. ...” The 
major topics dealt with are physical equipment, administrative 
organization and methods, the adjustment of the relations of 
employment, the buying and selling side of manufacturing. The 
proportions of the work are not perfect. Too much space is 
devoted to the highly technical subject of “layout of a manufac- 
turing plant” and not enough to modern aids to an enlightened 
administration. The treatment of cost accounting is far too 
meager and there is nothing at all on managerial statistics and the 
graphical presentation of facts. Nevertheless, the ground in gen- 
eral is covered with judgment and as thoroughly as a work of 
moderate size addressed to the general reader would permit. At 
the end of each chapter is a well-selected bibliography of special 
works for the benefit of those who wish to delve more deeply into 
particular points of interest. 
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The strong feature of the book as a whole is that, though rich in 
information, it is no mere collection of information. With breadth 
of outlook and freshness of style the author illumines his state- 
ments of industrial procedure; there is interpretation, and a con- 
structive setting forth of “the new method and the new spirit.” 
Especially happy is the author’s discussion of those aspects of the 
subject most nearly related to economics, as that of the general 
wage situation (pp. 226-227) and his answers (p. 239 and follow- 
ing) to the objections to scientific methods in industry. He 
goes straight to the point when he says, “The true ground of oppo- 
sition of organized labor to scientific management is its aim of 
paying men according to individual performance.” His treatment 
of purchasing, selling, credit, and related topics is excellent. 

Where the author most falls into error is in handling some of 
the technical features of scientific management—a subject which 
is new, and upon which misinformation abounds. He is, for ex- 
ample, unfortunate in his handling of “time study.” It is not 
correct that “the first step in time study consists in the accurate 
measurement . . . of the times required for the performance of 
the elementary human movements of which any job is composed. 
Time study does not concern itself with machine speeds; .. . ” 
(p. 233). On the contrary, the first step before timing the move- 
ments of the operator is to thoroughly standardize the job, and a 
leading feature of that is the establishment of standard machine 
speeds. Again, the time study “observation sheet” reproduced on 
page 235 is misleading. In good time study practice it is cus- 
tomary to reject the lowest recorded time, if divergent, of a series 
of observations of a detail operation and not to treat it as a 
“minimum time.” The footing of this “sheet” presents most un- 
usual, hybrid practice. Where time studies are made at all and a 
proper “time allowed” established, it is not customary to have 
premiums begin when the work is done “in time and 2/3.” Much 
of the discussion of The Newer Wage Systems in chapter 14 is 
uncritical. 

To slip up in such matters is not, of course, a material short- 
coming. In all essentials the book is unquestionably sound, and 
abounds in critical comments of value. One wishes there were 
more of that sort of interpretation in which the author is at his 
best. This book is to be highly recommended to those who do 
not know much about industrial practice and wish to know. 

New Haven, Connecticut. W. Mixter. 
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Railroad Valuation. By Homer Bews Vanversuive. Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx Prize Essays, XXIII. (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 1917. Pp. xiii, 222. $1.50.) 

There seems to be no end of valuation literature. Professor 
Vanderblue’s book, however, is a worthy contribution. Its greatest 
usefulness lies in the collection and classification of the many con- 
fusing theories, decisions, and opinions that have accumulated in 
the comparatively short time since rate reasonableness and fair 
value were first linked together. 

Professor Vanderblue treats the subject both as “ta study in the 
economics of the distribution of income” and “in the economics of 
railroads.” He does not, however, define cither of these terms. 
Moreover, the frequent use of cant economic phrases, even with a 
view to stamping the work as scientific, limits the utility of the 
volume. <A practical problem is not brought nearer to solution 
by frequent abbreviation of the argument through the use of the 
terminology peculiar to the field of the science. 

It is not essential for the purpose of this review to consider in 
detail the author’s discussion of all the topics of valuation. His 
historical summary of the development of the legal doctrines of 
“fair value” is very good, but nothing is offered which might clear 
up the muddle. Certainly it is difficult to harmonize economic 
theories and legal dicta. The suggestion to substitute “unim- 
paired investment” for “‘cost-of-reproduction” as a basis of fair 
value is like calling six of one, half a dozen of another. Moreover, 
the term “unimpaired investment” may be interpreted variously. 
It may refer to the upkeep and maintenance of the physical ele- 
ments of the property. According to this view it does not differ 
essentially from the idea of reproduction cost, and the substitution 
of a pet economic phrase for a term that has already received 
judicial sanction merely intensifies the curse of Babel. The multi- 
plication of definitions is the most obstructive feature in the solu- 
tion of valuation problems. 

A more common interpretation of unimpaired investment relates 
to earning power. Investment cannot be considered separately 
from earning power. It has no direct or necessary reference to 
physical property. ‘To borrow an economic expression, investment 
represents the application of a fund to productive use. It is the 
force which (in the language of Professor Irving Fisher) deter- 
mines the flow of the “capital stream.” <A railroad may maintain 
its physical corpus in a brand new condition, but if it ceases to 
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earn revenue, the investment is “impaired” and perhaps eliminated, 
‘Thus the “capital goods” may remain visible and intact, but the 
“capital stream” has evaporated. 

Professor Vanderblue’s discussion of the intangible elements of 
fair value is confined largely to a review and digest of judicial 
opinions and economic theories. Very little is added which might 
assist in the application of the dollar mark to intangibles, the 
author admitting that “no usable solution appears possible” and 
that “the conjectural nature of the valuation of tangible assets is 
iwultiplied many fold” in an appraisal of “going value” (p. 187). 
Irom the economic viewpoint, he criticises the prevailing distine- 
tion between “good-will” and “going value.’ The courts heve 
come to interpret “going value” as the accumulations of deficien- 
cies in a “fair return” arising from the necessity of creating and 
developing business. This is the so-called *‘Wisconsin method” 
of gauging “going value.” It is really the application of the 
economic doctrine of sacrifice or the cost basis of value. Its 
underlying principle is the same as that which distinguishes in- 
vestment expenditure from revenue expenditure. The distinction 
arises from the natural laws of trade, and volumes of economic 
theorizing cannot alter these actual conditions of facts. 

Economic principles, in the long run, tend to harmonize with 
business practice and legal doctrines; otherwise, the science would 
become entirely metaphysical. Accordingly, the author, in trying 
to solve a practical business problem, such as rate regulation, may 
be as badly off as a blind man in a dark room looking for a black 
cat that is not there. Certainly, in the actual work of valuation 
there is much groping in the dark as to correct economic doctrines. 
The best evidence of this is Mr. Vanderblue’s numerous citations of 
diverse opinions and theories. Conflicting ideas are expressed by 
the economists, the engineers, and the lawyers. The experts in the 
field are continually quarrelling among themselves and with each 
other. Many of the arguments presented at the formal hearings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission (which are fully re- 
viewed throughout the pages of Mr. Vanderblue’s book) resemble 
scholastic quibbles. 

Railroad valuation is not the most pressing problem (as stated 
by the author’s publishers) but it is undoubtedly the most vexa- 
tious problem before the Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. 
Vanderblue’s scientific study is a masterful resumé of varied, un- 
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digested, unassimilated, and discordant views and data, but it 
does not clear the atmosphere nor lift the smoke of battle. 
A. M. Sakotsk1. 


Valuation, Depreciation and the Rate-Base. By Cart Ewarp 
Grunsky and Cart Ewarp Grunsky, Jr. (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1917. Pp. viii, 387. $4.00.) 

Public Utility Rates. A Discussion of the Principles and Practice 
Underlying Charges for Water, Gas, Electricity, Communi- 
cation and T'ransportation Services. By Harry Barker. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ltd. 1917. Pp. 
xiv, 387. $4.00.) 

These two books appeared almost simultaneously, both by engi- 
neers with extensive practical experience with rate control. Their 
chief significance is that they bring out the chaotic conditions of 
regulation, the uncertainties and indefinitenesses of procedure 
after a generation of discussion of principles and policies, and 
after fifteen years of attempts at regulation. Nothing is more 
needed, both for the protection of the public and the welfare of 
the business, than a definite and sensible policy, which actually 
establishes control of return on investment, states the terms at 
which investors place their capital in the public service, and pro- 
vides for desirable extension of service. Both books should con- 
tribute substantially toward the realization of such a policy. 

The Grunskys’ book is less a comprehensive and systematic 
discussion of valuation and rate making in accordance with pres- 
ent procedure than the presentation of particular views based on 
personal experience and study; and many suggestions that de- 
serve special consideration are offered. There is commendable 
omission of numerous elementary commonplaces, but unfortunately 
particular points are uselessly repeated over and over and, in 
general, material, much of it irrelevant, is presented in a very 
disorganized fashion. 

The plan may be briefly summarized as follows: Take as the 
rate base “the reasonable and proper investment or original cost 
new, including a proper allowance for the cost of establishing and 
developing the business” (p. 30); make no deduction for de- 
preciation, nor an allowance for appreciation, and, in some cases 
at least, make a deduction for public contribution to the invest- 
ment; then, in fixing rates, first allow just interest on the invest- 
ment, then add to the rate of return for the volume of business 
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and give the investors a share in the general prosperity of the 
community. 

As to the rate base, the authors present really two bases of 
valuation, although it is not clear that they are aware of the fact 
and realize its significance: (1) “the legitimate investment neces- 
sary to establish the business” (p. 155), and (2) the cost of con- 
structing the property. The first looks upon historical fact and 
represents investors’ direct sacrifice; the second looks to the 
present and makes an appraisal of the existing property. Appar- 
ently the authors have in mind the first and offer the second as a 
mere alternative statement. But the two cannot be used thus; they 
do not even represent equivalent quantities. I should agree that 
the investors’ direct sacrifice is the most reasonable rate base, 
which, of course, would not be subject to depreciation or appre- 
ciation, for it would be a historical quantity not subject to modi- 
fication. But it cannot be used, because in the ordinary rate case 
the legitimate actual just investment cannot be determined. The 
problem then is to find the most nearly equivalent appraisal of 
present property. And this, under normal circumstances, would 
not be the gross actual cost new, as presented by the authors, but 
this amount diminished by depreciation.' 

A chapter is devoted to showing that the actual life of property 
units in service does not agree with the probable life assumed in 
the depreciation allowance; some units are retired much earlier 
while others serve much longer; if then, depreciation charges are 
made according to any one of the standard formulas, the accumula- 
tion of funds will not agree with the replacement requirements. 
This is all true; but what seems to be given as the conclusion does 
not follow, that in place of depreciation there should be included 
in operating expenses the cost of replacement as retirements are 
made, and that therefore no deduction for depreciation should be 
made from cost new in an appraisal. Except for the largest and 
most varied properties, the policy of charging replacements in- 
stead of depreciation to operating expenses would not be practic- 
able. If it could be and were followed generally, the authors’ 
conclusion would, of course, apply to future investments; but it 
would not hold for the past when their theory was not followed, 
when rates to consumers were largely what the traffic would bear, 


1For support of this view, see the reviewer's “Bases of Valuation in the 
Control of Return on Public Utility Investment,” American Economic Re- 
view, vol. VI (Sept., 1916), pp. 570, 571, and 582 ff. 
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and when the property may or may not have been maintained ac- 
cording to reasonable standards. Not deducting depreciation 
from cost new would open the door for the inclusion in the ap- 
praisal of multitudes of items all but worthless, resulting in gross 
padding of the valuation. 

It is urged that the investors should be given a share in the gen- 
eral prosperity, but that this be accomplished through an allowance 
of more than normal interest on investment rather than through 
the inclusion of appreciation in the rate base. ‘Two questions are 
pertinent regarding this proposal: (1) How would the super- 
return be determined? (2) If there be additional return in lieu of 
appreciation, what corresponding adjustment for not deducting 
depreciation from the gress appraisal? 

It is suggested also that additional returns be granted for vol- 
ume of business. Again, how practically determine the super- 
rate? And, just why the allowance? Do the authors realize the 
real significance of a public utility and the purpose of regulation? 
We have to do with very important and almost universally neces- 
sary services; public service corporations and their control are 
merely the means of general coéperation for obtaining the services 
at least possible cost to the public. If this view be correct, then 
there is no reason for permitting additional returns for volume of 
business, nor for prosperity, except possibly for inducement to the 
best progressive management. 


Turning to Mr. Barker’s book, we find a more systematic dis- 
cussion of the entire mechanism of regulation. It is perhaps the 
most orderly and generally comprehensive of the many engineering 
treatises on valuation and rate making. It offers no special 
formula of control; its purpose is mainly to analyze and describe 
existing procedure, and it succeeds very well. The discussion is 
‘arefully balanced, and it offers many excellent criticisms and 
suggestions. ‘The author appears public-spirited, with possibly an 
over-confidence that his own state of mind is that of public 
service corporation officials. If space permitted, many minor 
points might be profitably discussed or criticized. On the whole, 
the book is an important addition to the literature on regulation, 
and should help in the formulation of more definite standards and 
procedure in valuation and rate making. 


Jonun Baver. 


Princeton University. 
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Corporation Accounting. By R. J. Bennerr. Ronald Account- 
ing Series. (New York: The Ronald Press Company. 1916. 
Pp. xxi, 563. $2.70.) 

This volume, as stated by the author in the preface, is con- 
cerned with “certain transactions, accounts, and entries employed 
in corporation accounting which are either peculiar to the cor- 
poration, or so seldom encountered elsewhere, that they may prop- 
erly be termed distinctive.” 

Reading farther in the preface we are reminded that: “as stocks 
of differing characteristics are subscribed for, issued on varying 
terms, forfeited, donated, resold or cancelled; as bonds of differ- 
ent classes are issued, sold, purchased or redeemed at maturity ; 
as sinking funds and reserves are set up for the protection and 
redemption of these bonds; as dividends are declared or assess- 
ments are levied; as companies are reorganized, liquidated, or 
become insolvent, the accountant is confronted with difficult prob- 
lems—problems which frequently, because of the magnitude of the 
amounts involved, or because of the legal consequences of error, 
call for a care and accuracy of treatment beyond the ordinary.” 

The volume faithfully fulfils the intent of presenting adequate 
solutions and setting forth the established accounting practice 
for dealing with such problems. It is conspicuous for its system- 
atic and orderly arrangement, beginning with the organization 
of a corporation and concluding with receiverships and dissolution. 
The exposition and the illustrative material have been prepared 
with a commendable thoroughness, no doubt reflecting the author’s 
experience as a teacher of accountancy. Indeed, it seems hardly 
possible that such a completeness of detail could have been de- 
veloped in any other way. 

A work on corporation accounting provides an opportunity 
for extended comments on such matters as charters, by-laws, no- 
tices of meetings, corporate records, and numerous other details 
which are not literally a part of an accountant’s duties. Owing 
to the fact that the same individual will in many corporations 
serve as secretary as well as an accountant or treasurer, these 
comments in regard to procedure will be to many readers just as 
interesting and valuable as the details in regard to accounting. 
There are necessarily many references to corporation law, and 
although the practice and the rules are generally well established 
in regard to the points mentioned, references to legal authors or 
decisions would add authority to many of the author’s statements. 
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Throughout the volume the reader encounters the familiar and 
helpful device of hypothetical corporations which exist only on 
the author’s pages, and solely for the purpose of illustrating his 
views. But Mr. Bennett has given added authority and interest 
to many of his observations by frequent citations from some of the 
best known corporations in the United States, such as The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Packard Motor Car Company, Victor Talking 
Machine Company, Royal Baking Powder Company, and others. 

In the preface and throughout the volume there is abundant 
recognition of alternatives of procedure. The author explains 
and usually illustrates all the different ways in which the account- 
ing entries may be made and indicates what is thought to be 
gained by one course or another. The accounting theory which 
appears in the volume is sound and yet never dogmatic. 

A feature of this volume which other authors might follow to 
advantage when opportunity permits, is the incorporation of 
extended quotations from well-known authors on special topics. 
Thus Mr. Bennett has arranged to reproduce a long quotation on 
“Bond discount and premiums” from Mr. A. Lowes Dickinson’s 
well-known volume Accounting Practice and Procedure, and refers 
his readers to Charles E. Sprague’s T'he Accountancy of Invest- 
nents for details on sinking fund calculations, and to Robert H. 
Montgomery’s Auditing Theory and Practice for details of audit 
procedure and reports. 

Basing his opinion on a fairly wide acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of accountancy published in English, the reviewer would 
state that Mr. Bennett’s volume will come to take rank with the 
three well and favorably known volumes mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph as among the first ten or a dozen titles that should 
be owned by every one seriously interested in accountancy. The 
arrangement of the book makes it readily adaptable for general 
reference by corporation officers and accountants. As the author 
no doubt intended, it can be used to advantage in a class of ad- 
vanced accounting studying corporation forms and problems. 

When a new edition is prepared, it is to be hoped that more 
systematic and thorough attention will be given to the index, for, 
excellent as it is, it proved disappointing to the reviewer on several 
references, some of which should obviously appear in their proper 
alphabetical order. 


Cumton H. Scovett. 
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NEW BOOKS 

Anperson, De L. & Co. The accounting treatment of overhead con- 
struction costs in public utilities. (New York: The author. 1917. 
Pp. 20.) 

Aronson, S. Selling your services. (New York: Sales Service Co. 
1917. Pp. 176. $1.) 


Anruur, W. Estimating building costs. (New York: David Williams 
Co. 1917. Pp. 211.) 


Bayte, F. Les salaires ouvriers et la richesse nationale. La méthode 
Taylor et le salaire moyen. Premiers éléments d'une théorie du 
salaire. Application a la fabrication du matériel de guerre. (Paris: 
Dunod & Pinat. 1917. Pp. 216. 6.50 fr.) 


BrapLer, S. G, Stock brokers’ daily balance interest table. (Boston: 
Financial Pub. Co. 1917. Pp. 95. $7.50.) 


Cups, F. H. A treatise on American business law, with illustrative 
cases. In six volumes. Vol. 2, Agency; partnership. (Chicago: 
Walton School of Commerce. 1916. Pp. 725.) 


Cramer, J. A. The filing department. (New York: Bankers Pub. 
Co. 1917. Pp. 110. $1.) 

Derrick, P. E. How to reduce selling costs. (London: Newnes, 1917. 
Pp. xviii, 221.) 

Evrincer, R. P. and Gores, D. E. Credits and collections. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 1917. Pp. 390. $2.) 

GersteNBeRG, C. W. The law of bankruptcy. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1917. $2.) 


Gitten, M. J. Plan for establishing the base cost and the profits of 
American producers and suppliers of warg 's. (Racine, Wis.: The 
author, Mitchell Wagon Co. 1917.) 

Two pamphlets containing what the author considers a simple and 
practical remedy for establishing the base cost and the profits for 
government purchases of war goods. The plan also provides for 
“an organization which will immediately marshal the resources of 
the nation, prevent confusion, provide immediate delivery of things 
now wanting, and save this nation hundreds of millions of dollars 
and at the same time immeasurably strengthen our national position 
at home and abroad.” As a statement of the problem the proposal 
merits consideration, but the remedies submitted involve such 
comprehensive changes in the machinery of our government that 
their practical value is of rather doubtful significance. 

M.J.S. 


Gowin, E. B. The executive and his control of men. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1916. Pp. xv, 349. $1.50.) 

Professor Gowin presents a very able treatise on the character 

and make-up of the executive and his relation to superiors, subordi- 
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nates, and the public at large. He shows that, with the increasing 
size of industrial units and the growing complexity of surrounding 
communities, the problems confronting the executive are constantly a 
demanding greater skill and more attention to underlying principles 
of human life. The book is divided into three parts: I, Individuality ; 
II, Motivating the Group; III, Limits upon the Executive. 

Part I shows in seven chapters the role which individuality plays 
in the success of executives. Examples are taken to show the energy 4 
and physical characteristics of leaders of all time. Physical size j 
and power, a peculiar knowledge of just when and where to use 
all the powers in one’s possession, stimulus in environment, emo- 
tion, originality, and alertness are shown to have an important bear- 
ing on the measure of a man’s possibilities. These must be efficiently 
applied through the medium of organization and labor saving q 
devices. 

Part II gives different methods of transfusion of stimulus or moti- 
vating the group. Personality serves as a basis, surrounded by 
numerous devices such as art, illusion, discipline, and rewards ap- 
pealing to the natural human tendencies of imitation, suggestion, 
emulation, and the unique but powerful agency of idealism. By ‘the 
skilful combination of these elements, the leader becomes unified 
with or the impersonation of the cause. He, a man of optimism and 
enthusiasm, has pointed toward the heights and bade men transcend 
the limitations which pure reason would dictate. He demands much 
and he gets it. Expectation justifies itself by its fruits. 

Part III outlines the limits placed upon the executive and the 
care he must take not to overstep the bounds nature has built up 
around mankind. His subordinates are not mere puppets and as a q 
class, they instinctively oppose progress. He cannot be effective 
and be a generation ahead of his time. Competition comes in to 
dictate policies and force the executive from his predetermined path. 
Here also is illustrated from history the comparative youth of leaders 
in times of stress as against a peaceful era. The effectiveness of 
the executive is largely in proportion to his adaptability to changing 
circumstances, to the quickness and smoothness with which he asso- 
ciates himself with new conditions, and to his ability to obtain re- 
sults without incurring a damaging opposition. 

The whole work is marked by a keen insight, an uncommon 
penetration beneath the surface. It combines theory and practice, 
or, better, science and practice in a rather unusual way. It is a 
book which should commend itself to any who aspire toward positions 
of authority. 


Harry H. Kina. 


Haves, P. L. The bookkeeping teacher; a treatise on the science of : 
double entry bookkeeping. (Springfield, Mo.: The author. 1917. 
Pp. 126. $6.) 


+ i 


Hewes, L. I. and Grover, J. W. Highway bonds. A compilation of 
data and an analysis of economic features affecting construction and 
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maintenance of highways financed by bond issues, and the theory of 
highway bond calculations. Bulletin no. 136. (Washington: Dept. 
Agri. 1916. Pp. 78.) 

Hurrcut, E. W. The elements of business law. Revised by G. G. 
Bocert. (Boston: Ginn. 1917. Pp. 319. $1.12.) 

Kerr, E. The effect of wars and revolutions on government securities, 
external and internal. (New York: William Morris Imbrie & Co. 
1917. Pp. 131.) 


Kix-Mitier, W., editor. Story case-business law. A systematic non- 
technical treatment of business law in story and case form. (Chi- 
cago: Commerce Clearing House. 1916. 7 vols. $24.50.) 


Levy, F. F., compiler. Universal sinking fund hand book. (New York: 
Fabian Franklin Levy. 1917. Pp. 393.) 


Loven, W. H. Business finance. A practical study of financial man- 
agement in private business concerns. (New York: Ronald Press. 
1917. Pp. xiv, 631. $3.) 

To be reviewed. 

McJounston, H. Business correspondence. (New York: Alexander 

Hamilton Institute. 1917. Pp. xv, 328.) 


Martin, M. Advertising campaigns. (New York: Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 1917. Pp. xvii, 338.) 


Minturn, J. A. Price-regulation under patents. (Indianapolis: Min- 
turn & Woerner. 1916. Pp. 56. $1.) 


Moopy, J. Moody’s analyses of government and municipal securities. 
(New York: Moody’s Investors Service. 1917. $15.) 


Morean, H. E. Business organisation. (London: E. Nash. 1916. Pp. 
viii, 253. 5s.) 

Nystrom, P. H. Retail store management. (Chicago: LaSalle Exten. 
Univ. 1917. Pp. viii, 242.) 

This textbook on store management was prepared to meet “‘the 
demand among retail store workers, managers, and employees’ for 
a treatment of “the essential principles and facts concerning the 
location, equipment, organization, and management of a store.” It 
deals with retailing in general and proposes principles which apply 
to big and little stores equally. No attempt is made to treat retail- 
ing theories still under experimentation, but only proven theories. 
There are developed such matters as the location of stores, the or- 
ganization of the buying, selling, and accounting departments; the 
question of store policies; and the employment problems—finding 
good employees, remunerating, educating, and caring for them. It is 
designed for use as textbook, is in very simple style, and each chapter 
is followed by a list of questions bringing out the data of the chapter 
section by section. 

Retail Store Management is closely related to the author's other 
books, Retail Selling and Store Management (Appleton, 1914) and 
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The Economics of Retailing (Ronald Press, 1915). The Appleton 
text gives 125 pages to the theory and practice of selling, which sub- 
jects are not treated in the other two texts; but the latter part covers 
many of the same topics found in the LaSalle text: e.g., store policies, 
buying a retail store, relation of salesmen to employer and to public, 
etc. The Ronald text devotes 68 pages to an introduction showing 
the position and importance of retailing in our distributive system; 
the second group of topics is the expense of retailing, rent and loca- 
tion, store-wages, and prices; the third division treats the relative 
competitive advantages of the department stores, chain stores, and 
mail-order houses; and it closes with a discussion of some economic 
problems such as price maintenance, retail store failures, public 
regulation of retailers, and the oft-raised question, “Are there too 
many retailers?’ The Ronald text is written for students of 
economics, has a more scholarly style and content, and is not so ex- 
clusively expository as the other two; it interrelates the practices of 
retailers with the principles of economics and contributes to that 
rapidly developing field of economics—marketing. Taken together, 
Dr. Nystrom’s books constitute no small part of the recent useful 
literature of modern retailing. The Appleton text is bipartite and 
makes the three repetitive; the portions on store management should 
be transferred to the LaSalle text and the three texts would then 
have more or less exclusive fields. 
Ray Berr 


Parkuurst, I’. A. Applied methods of scientific management. Second 
edition. (New York: Wiley. 1917. Pp. 337. $2.) 


Parsons, C. C. Office organization and management. (Chicago: La- 
Salle Exten. Univ. 1917. Pp. xiv, 313.) 


Ross, G. E. Cost keeping and construction accounting, adapted to any 
work consisting of numerous items, departments or divisions on which 
detailed unit costs are desired. (Salem, Oregon: George Edward 
Ross. 1917. Pp. xiv, 59. $1.25.) 

Seiven, G. C. Investing for profit. Second edition. (New York: 
Magazine of Wall St. 1917. Pp. 173. $1.) 


STeveNsoNn, R. A. Municipal accounting. University of Iowa Exten- 
sion bulletin no. 22. (Iowa City: Univ. of Iowa. 1916. Pp. 24.) 


Swinney, J. B. Merchandising. (New York: Alexander Hamilton 
Inst. 1917. Pp. xxi, 355.) 


Tuompson, C. B. The Taylor system of scientific management; a re- 
port, in manual form, on the accomplishments of scientific manage- 
ment, supplemented with a discussion of how to secure some of the 
most important of these accomplishments. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Co. 1917. Pp. 175. $10.) 


Wantstap, P. P. Credit and the credit man. (New York: Alexander 
Hamilton Inst. 1917. Pp. xviii, 342.) 
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Warxer, W. H. Corporation finance. (New York: Alexander Hamil- 
ton Inst. 1917. Pp. xv, 346.) 


The administration of estates and trusts. (New York: United States 
Mortgage & Trust Co. 1917. Pp. 46.) 

America’s changing investment market. Edited by E. M. Parrerson. 
(Philadelphia: Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 1916. Pp. ix, 342.) 

Burnham’s manual of Chicago securities, 1917. An investor’s handbook 
of useful information concerning the principal securities bought and 
sold in Chicago and the Middle West. (Chicago: J. Burnham & Co. 
1917. Pp. 442.) 

Michigan manual of corporation statistics, 1916. (Detroit: Michigan 
Manufacturer and Financial Record. Pp. 255.) 

Issued under the direction of the Detroit Stock Exchange to 
provide a standard handbook of the securities which have been vali- 
dated by the Michigan Securities Commission. It includes the text 
of the act of 1915 requiring the supervision of all issues of stocks and 
bonds of corporations offered for sale in Michigan; data relative to 
securities authorized by the Michigan Railroad Commission; and a 
table giving the capitalization, surplus and undivided profits of all 
Michigan banks. 

Practical codperation in the real estate and general brokerage business ; 
how to become an efficient real estate agent and general broker. 
(Los Angeles, Cal.: Macdonald Coéperative Realty Co. 1917. 
$25.) 

Railroad bond issues officially regarded as legal investments in the 
state of New York, as of January first, 1917. Second edition. (New 
York: Wood, Struthers & Co. 1917. Pp. viii, 201.) 

Scientific management; a list of references in the library. (New York: 
New York Public Library. 1917. Pp. 81. 25c.) 

Thrift by household accounting and weekly cash record forms. 
Published for the Ellen H. Richards memorial fund by the commit- 
tee on household budgets. (Baltimore, Md.: American Home Eco- 
nomics Assoc. 1916. Pp. 34. 15c.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
The Morals of Monopoly and Competition. By Homer Buossrer 
Reep. (Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Company. 
1916. Pp. 141. $1.25.) 

The thesis of the author—a professor of philosophy—is that 
our moral concepts, so far as these are embodied in judicial opin- 
ion, are gradually modified by changes in the economic environ- 
ment; and he illustrates this proposition by describing the develop- 
ment of the moral law in the period of transition from a competitive 
régime in industry to a monopolistic one. 
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The competitive régime in industry represented a reaction 
against the monopolistic régime which had preceded it. The 
public had become weary of the monopolies granted by the Crown, 
and therefore welcomed the new order. The competitive system, 
moreover, had many advantages. It tended to develop efficiency in 
production; for the inefficient who could not produce with a profit 
at a competitive price were perforce eliminated. It also offered 
full range to individual initiative and enterprise. It is true that 
the competition was often keen, and resulted in special favors to 
certain customers or in undue vaunting of one’s wares. But so 
long as the competitors had approximately equal resources, this 
worked no special injury. As a result, competition came to be 
regarded as the “life of trade.” And gradually the current no- 
tions as to what was moral under a state of competition became 
definitely crystallized in the common law. 

But with the development of larger units in production and of 
combination the situation changed. It was then seen that a com- 
bination possessed of ample capital might, by means of railroad 
rebates or local price cutting, destroy a smaller competitor, per- 
haps of equal or greater efficiency in production. We then begin 
to hear of “unfair competition” and “predatory competition.” The 
current use of these phrases indicates that a moral consciousness 
was being aroused. ‘The combination, though it had merely car- 
ried out the “good old-fashioned laws of competition,” was com- 
monly dubbed an Octopus. Which merely means that the current 
ideas as to what was moral had changed to meet the new economic 
conditions. And the courts, though they will eventually give full 
recognition to the new state of affairs, have done so but haltingly. 
It is this failure of our ethical concepts as embodied in the law to 
develop as rapidly as economic conditions that accounts, according 
to the author, for the existence of a trust problem. 

The author also predicts that the large industrial combinations 
(he does not make it clear whether he refers solely to monopolies or 
to all combinations) will in the course of time come to be recog- 
nized as public service corporations, and will be subjected to regu- 
lation in much the same way that the railroads now are. But he 
does not make his point. Though he recognizes fully the potency 
of unfair methods of competition (he gives quite a number of 
pages to illustrations of unfair competition), he presents no argu- 
ment to show that the prevention of unfair competition by law 
and by the elevation of morals will not lead gradually to the restor- 
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ation of competitive conditions where these have been destroyed by 
unfair tactics. While the author may be right in his opinion as to 
the permanence of industrial monopoly—he is not alone, of course, 
in his belief—this is a matter upon which it is unwise to adopt a 
cock-sure attitude, particularly in view of the many opposing con- 
siderations. It is generally the case that the more deeply one 
delves into a controverted question, the more unwilling he becomes 
to enter into the hazardous realm of prediction. 
Exiot Jones. 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 


Some Legal Phases of Corporate Financing, Reorganization and 
Regulation. By Francis Lynne Srerson, James Byrne, 
Paut D. Cravaru, Georce W. Wickersuam, Gitpert H. 
Monracuer, Grorce 8S. Coteman, and D. Gururie. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. ix, 389. 
$2.75.) 

The book is a series of essays by legal authorities, obviously 
written for younger members of the bar. As such it deals with 
particular problems in the peculiarly narrow and intensive man- 
ner of legal procedure. This is its great merit, but it is also the 
reason why the broader economic aspects of the problems treated 
are either totally disregarded or else disposed of with only a few 
phrases. Yet within their field of legal literature most of these 
essays are remarkably comprehensive; in fact, several of them, 
notably Cravath’s on reorganizations, are certainly unrivaled in 
the sphere of legal finance. 

The chapters may be conveniently divided into two sections. 
The first covers certain topics of corporation finance and the sec- 
ond certain questions arising out of the public regulation of cor- 
porations. ‘They are of unequal merit, the essays of the earlier part 
being on the whole superior and more carefully prepared. 

The book opens with Stetson’s Preparation of Corporate Bonds, 
Mortgages, Collateral Trust and Debenture Indentures. Unques- 
tionably so much comprehensive information on this topic cannot 
be found anywhere else. It deals with the structure of mortgages 
and similar instruments of essentially large corporations. It has the 
somewhat uncritical point of view of one who would justify, in 
all respects, the present forms. In that sense it is unsympathetic 
with that movement which would simplify and shorten corporate 
instruments and rely more on an established body of judicial and 
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public opinion than on legal phraseology. The old New York 
and Erie mortgage of 1847, short and unscientific to the thinking 
of a Wall Street lawyer, has stood the test of several reorganiza- 
tions and the bonds issued under it are probably as sound as any 
corporate obligation in existence. The strength of a mortgage 
or debenture is property, earning power, and that force of judicial 
and public opinion which insists on a corporate morality indepen- 
dent of and above legal quibbles. 

Byrne’s essay on the Foreclosure of Railway Mortgages is a 
very keen yet comprehensive summary of current practice. It 
contains the best short statement of that knotty problem, the 
treatment of unsecured claims, which the present reviewer has ever 
seen. It is best because it sees Fosdick vs. Schall in true perspec- 
tive, neither as a “bugbear” nor as “fundamental law.” 

Were I to single out the essay which most impresses me as that 
of a master it would be Cravath on The Reorganization of Corpora- 
tions. There is no more perplexing field in the whole range of cor- 
poration finance, and the author of this essay nowhere shows him- 
self more a keen student of the subject than when he naively com- 
ments, “Plans of reorganization are rarely strictly logical.” The 
trouble with most writers on this subject is that they either des- 
pair of seeing order—their accounts degenerating into a mere 
patchwork of ephemeral and unrelated cases—or else they seek to 
become “general” with the result that their generalizations are so 


amateurishly superficial as to be utterly worthless. This essay 
does neither. It shows a thorough and painstaking working over 
of the written material amplified in addition by the writer’s 
acknowledged practical familiarity. It is well written according 
to a clearly defined method of presentation, not a mere unor- 
ganized patchwork of notes with which some “busy practical men” 
insult their audiences. Penetrating and comprehensive as is the 
essay it has nevertheless the bias of the legal profession. The 
author does not give the economic and social (and often personal) 
elements that underlie any reorganization their proper perspective. 
Moreover he is apt to bring into bold relief transient and perhaps 
ephemeral decisions as if they were final. He is quite as worried 
over the Boyd case as was the late A. H. Jolie over the Monon 
case when the latter delivered the now classic lectures on reorgani- 
zation before the Harvard Business School. 

Mr. Wickersham’s essay on the Sherman Anti-Trust Law is 
somewhat of a disappointment, in the light of the writer’s sin- 
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gularly wide familiarity with its workings both from within and 
without. While all that is said is true enough (and has been said 
many times before) it contains no enlightening insight into the 
subtle current of judicial opinion, swerving in one direction and 
then another, which if understood aright helps to predict the 
future. For illustration, Wickersham suggests, as everyone 
knows, the fundamental and vitally important difference between 
the majority and minority opinions in the Harvester case, but a 
study of the writer’s survey of the cases, from Knight to Nash, 
gives us no suggestions as to how the court might reason in this 
particular issue. Yet this very point is now the most important 
issue within the field. Furthermore, like many lawyers, he is blind 
to the economic and social background which explains, much bet- 
ter than legal subterfuges, the reason why the minority opinion in 
the Knight case later became law and why the spirit of Holmes’s 
dissenting opinion in the Northern Securities case has had such an 
abiding influence. 

Montague’s discussion of the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Clayton act leaves a very indecisive impression. The applica- 
tion of these acts is of the future and there is little precedent 
from which to construct theories of established policies. 

Coleman’s essay entitled The Public Service Commission is 
superficial and scrappy. His laudatory attitude toward the ability 
of the average commissioner has blinded his critical sense; and his 
eulogy of the personnel of the New York First District Commission 
is almost humorous. Guthrie’s essay on the same subject, on the 
other hand, is a refreshing criticism of the mere bureaucratic au- 
thority of commissions. He deplores, as all students of the subject 
must, the utter lack of technical or special training usually at the 
command of appointees to public service bodies. The root of the 
evil is, of course, politics and political debts. Into the hands of 
a “lame duck” senator or a country lawyer without a practice the 
transportation of the country is cast by the law, bound hand and 
foot. Every year, in the real interest of public welfare, the num- 
ber of commissions is increased, with added burden to the public 
treasury only to degenerate into snug harbors for political 
refugees. 

Artur S. Dewrne. 


NEW BOOKS 
Burnett, D. F. Cases on the law of private corporations, selected and 
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supplemented with notes. (Boston: Little, Brown. 1917. Pp. xxix, 
828. $5. 

GerstenBerG, C. W. Organization and control. (New York: Alex- 
ander Hamilton Inst. 1917. Pp. xviii, 351.) 

Organization and Control deals not with the internal management 
and control of business units, as the title might indicate, but rather 
with the external organization and ownership of industrial enter- 
prises and the control of their business policies. In other words, 
this is not a work on business management, but on the structure 
of the business unit. It deals with the relationships that exist 
among the various interests therein, and the distribution of the in- 
cidents of ownership under the various forms of industrial organiza- 
tion that have been used “among English-speaking people.” 

The book approaches the subject largely from the legal stand- 
point, although there is nothing of a technical legal nature in the 
content. It is obvious, however, that the author considers the legal 
rights and obligations of the parties to the business unit as the 
essential thing for the student to grasp. This feature is empha- 
sized especially in the problem questions which close each chapter 
and which help to make the book especially valuable as a text for 
class-room work. These two features (the emphasis on the law of 
business enterprises and the problems) are the most strikingly char- 
acteristic marks which the book possesses. In the first, Mr. Gersten- 
berg betrays his legal training and interest, while in the second he 
reflects the opinion of the experienced teacher. 

There is but little that is new in the treatise, apart from the prob- 
lems referred to above. It is, from the very nature of the subject, a 
description of facts and relationships which exist rather than a 
speculative treatment of something which ought to exist. But it 
presents the subject in a remarkably clear and readable manner, 
illuminates the material with a number of well-selected business 
forms, and arouses interest by suggestive questions on hypothetical 
corporate problems. 

The closing chapters of the book deal with the questions growing 
out of concentration and combination in business. In them the author 
examines the causes that have led up to the present high degree of 
centralized control, traces the evolution of the “trust” through the 
various forms which it has taken and outlines the advantages re- 
sulting from industrial consolidation. Illegal combinations are 
discussed and the book closes with a history of the law of monopolies 
and an analysis of recent legislation on the trust question. 

Frioyp E, ArMstrone. 


Heatu, H. M. 4 mianual of Maine corporation law, containing the 
statutes regulating business corporations, a digest of these statutes, 
and the principal corporation forms used in Maine. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. (Portland, Maine: Loring, Short & Harmon. 
1917. Pp. xv, 340.) 


Oserreicu, L. H. Control of corporate finance. Bulletin no. 10. 
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(Indianapolis, Ind.: Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information. 
1917. Pp. 66.) 

Prepared at the request of Governor Ralston of Indiana in order 
to assist the general assembly in preparing for the enactment of a 
blue sky law. Embodies a review of certain flagrant corporate 
abuses and a brief syllabus of the remedies suggested to mect them. 

Srrauss, F. The modern underwriting syndicate. (New York: The 
author, Care of J. & W. Seligman & Co. 1917. Pp. 29.) 

Woon, W. A. Organization and management of corporations with 
forms. New revised edition. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1917. 
$4.) 

Business corporations under the laws of Delaware; shares without par 
value. Fourth edition, revised to include 1917 legislative changes. 
(Wilmington, Del.: Corporation ‘Trust Co. of America. 1917. Pp. 
32.) 

Commission leaflets (nos. 47-53 inclusive) containing selected commis- 
sion decisions, November, 1915-May, 1916. (New York: American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 1917. Pp. Ixx, 1568.) 

Public utilities reports annotated containing decisions of the public 
service commission and of state and federal courts. 1917. A. (Roches- 
ter, N. Y.: Lawyers Coép. Pub. Co. 1917. Pp. Ixxii, 1263. $5.) 

Special commission to consider the financial condition of the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company, proceedings July 21-Dec. 27, 1916. 
House doc. no. 1875. (Boston: 1917. Pp. 354.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
Conditions of Labor in American Industries. A Summarization 
of the Results of Recent Investigations. By W. Jerr Lavuck 
and Epcar Sypensrricker. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls 
Company. 1917. Pp. xi, 403. $1.75.) 

The authors have done a valuable service in bringing together in 
conveniently accessible form a large amount of statistical material 
bearing on the economic status of the wage-earner. The book, 
we read in the introduction, “is a statement, rather than a descrip- 
tion of some of the fundamental conditions of labor in modern in- 
dustry in the United States, which, it is hoped, will prove useful to 
the student, be he in the classroom or in his vocation, employer or 
employee, business man, social worker or legislator.” 

The main emphasis throughout is laid on the income of the 
wage-earner and the question of its sufficiency from the standpoint 
of maintaining adequate standards of living. One chapter sets 
forth the existing statistical data on individual wages and earnings, 
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another is devoted to family incomes, and the final chapter in the 
book is a discussion of the adequacy of the wage-earner’s income. 

The two chapters on unemployment are of course related closely 
to the question of sufficiency of earnings. The same subject is in 
the foreground in the chapter on Living Conditions, while in the 
discussion of the wage carner’s health we are continually reminded 
that health is “‘purchaseable” and that low wages makes it difficult 
to maintain health standards. This leaves only chapter 1, The 
Labor Force, and chapter 5, Working Conditions, where income 
is not the dominant note. 

The statistical data presented—most of which was gathered for 
the United States Commission on Industrial Relations—are quite 
extensive and taken principally from the United States census, 
general and special studies made by the United States Bureau of 
Labor, the report of the United States Immigration Commission of 
1908-1909, reports of various state bureaus, minimum wage 
commissions, and reports of private investigators. No attempt 
is made to estimate the effect of the rapid changes in rates of 
wages during 1915 and 1916, because of the absence of any sufli- 
ciently authoritative information on the subject and because the 
permanency of these changes is regarded as “problematical.” 

On the basis of inquiries made prior to 1914 the authors con- 
clude that a third of the adult male workers of the country earned 
less than $400 annually, and two thirds less than $600, while a 
fourth of the women workers earned less than $200 and two thirds 
less than $400. It is estimated that the “average” wage-earner 
loses from 10 to 20 per cent of his possible working time during the 
year, including a loss of nine days on account of sickness. 

There is very little new material in the book. Its purpose, on 
the contrary, was to make easily available existing material, and 
this the authors have done in a painstaking manner. Particularly 
valuable are the discussions of unemployment, its causes and ef- 
fects; family income; and the health of the worker. 

The chapter on Working Conditions is less satisfactory, partly 
because the space allotted to it is too small for adequate discussion 
of the subject and partly because of crrors in statement. There 
is no discussion of the attitude of the courts toward laws regulat- 
ing hours of labor, beyond a single sentence which was of doubtful 
accuracy when written, and which on account of the recent de- 
cisions on the Adamson law and the Oregon 10-hour case has been 
rendered wholly contrary to fact. 
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‘The statement in this chapter that “only one large operator in 
the bituminous region has succeeded in remaining non-union” dis- 
regards the fact that there are several bituminous regions and that 
in at least four of them—Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Alabama, and Colorado—there are non-union operators with ex- 
tensive interests, including the H. C. Frick Coke Company, the 
‘Tennessee Coal, Iron and R. R. Company, and the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company—to name but few. 

The official opposition of the American Federation of Labor to 
restrictions in hours of labor by law is inaccurately ascribed to the 
violent opposition of the majority to everything proposed by the 
socialist group. As a matter of fact, when the matter first came 
up, in the Philadelphia convention in 1914, it was the non-socialis- 
tic Pacific Coast delegation that made the strongest fight for the 
principle of eight hours by law. 

it is unfortunate that so little attention is paid to unionism and 
collective bargaining in this book on conditions of labor. There is 
an enumeration of unions and a statement as to their membership 
but no discussion of their tactics or the part they play in making 
industrial history. There is a brief statement that organized labor 
is “without exception opposed to welfare work of every kind,” an 
inference which is quite misleading, especially in view of the au- 
thors’ rather comprehensive definition of welfare work, 

Perhaps the chief weakness of the book is the tendency to dog- 
matize from insufficient data. One very impressive thing about the 
statistical exhibit is the fact 
know—that we are sadly lacking in authoritative statistics of 
earnings. What we have may justify us in coming to conclusions 
in the main quite similar to those of Messrs. Lauck and Syden- 
stricker. It is not safe, however, to speak with much assurance, 
especially when the main dependence, as in this book, is on the 
report of the Immigration Commission. The wages data in that 
report were gathered in the panic year of 1908 and for some of the 
industries covered are obviously unrepresentative. Furthermore, 
the number of individuals included, in some industries, was rela- 
tively so small that generalizations for the industry scem to lack 
justification. 


as all students of labor conditions 


One can agree with the authors, however, in their conclusions 
that the earnings of heads of families have been in many industries 
and for millions of wage-earners too low to admit of a standard of 
living that would afford the maintenance of health and satisfactory 
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conditions of living. The fact that the authors deplore this situ- 
ation makes it the more surprising that they themselves fix upon 
$800 as an income that will maintain for the average workingman’s 
family “a standard of living that, with ordinary frugality, will 
allow provisions for separate and decent existence, health, and a 
modicum of reasonable comfort” (p. 868). The authors are them- 
selves so much in doubt about the adequacy of this sum that on the 
very next page they make it read $800 or $900. At the same time 
they quote conclusions both of Chapin and of the Children’s 
Bureau that indicate pretty clearly that $800 is not enough to 
maintain a normal standard. Estimates of a minimum “living 
wage” will never be worth very much until the calculators give 
the benefit of the doubt to the human factors involved instead of 
to the payroll. 

It is to be hoped that a second edition of the book may be re- 
quired in order that an opportunity may be afforded the authors 
to correct the many errors of lesser consequence, which are plainly 
due to hasty proof reading. 


Joun A. Fircu. 


NEW BOOKS 


Amar, J. Organisation physiologique du travail, (Paris: Dunod & 
Pinat. 1917. Pp. 374. 18 fr.) 


Anprews, J. B. Anthrax as an occupational disease. Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, whole no. 205; Industrial 
accidents and hygiene series, no. 10. (Washington: Superintendent 
of Documents. 1917. Pp. 155.) 


Arxinson, H. A. Arbitration in industrial disputes. (Philadelphia: 
Am. Baptist Pub. Soc. 1917. Pp. 16.) 


Cropper, E. N. and Hines, L. W. Child labor in the sugar-beet fields 
of Colorado. (New York: National Child Labor Committee. 1917. 
Pp. 30.) 


Compat, E. and F. J. Le travail des femmes a domicile, 1914-1916. 
(Paris: Berger-Levrault. 1917.) 
I'yre, T. A. Employers and workmen under the munitions of war acts, 


1915-1916. Second edition. (London: Hodge. 1916. Pp. 269. 10s. 
Gd.) ; 


Reety, M. K. Selected articles on minimum wage. Debaters’ hand- 
book series. (White Plains, N. Y.: Wilson. 1917. Pp. 202. 
$1.35.) 

Sevekman, B. M. Industrial disputes and the Canadian act. Facts 
about nine years’ experience with compulsory investigation in 
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Canada. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1917. Pp. 42. 
20¢.) 

Sumner, H. L. and Hanks, E. E. Administration of child labor laws. 
Part 2, Employment-certificate system, New York. Bureau publica- 
tion no. 17. Industrial series no. 2, part 2. (Washington: U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, Children’s Dept. 1917. Pp. 164.) 


Van Kueeck, M. A seasonal industry. A study of the millinery trade 
in New York. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1917. Pp. x, 
276. $1.50.) 

pe Vessetitsky, V. T'he home worker and her outlook, (London: Bell. 
1917. Pp. 118. 2s.) 

Warrer, H. R. Munition workers in England and France; a summary 
of reports issued by the British Ministry of Munitions. (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation. 1917. Pp. 48. 20c.) 


Wess, S. The restoration of trade union conditions. (London: Nisbet. 
1917. Pp. 109. 1s.) 


Weisman, C. Studies in vocational diseases: the effect of gas-heated 
appliances upon the air of workshops. (Washington: Public Health 
Service. 1917. Pp. 84.) 


Weyrortu, W. O. The organizability of labor. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity studies in historical and political science, series XXXV, no. 2. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1917. Pp. 277.) 

To be reviewed. 


Final report of the United States Commission on Industrial Relations; 
including the report of Basil M. Manly, director of research and in- 
vestigation, and the individual reports and statements of the several 
commissioners. (Washington: Superintendent of Documents. 1917. 
Pp. 269.) 

The longshoremen’s strike. A brief historical sketch of the strike 


inaugurated on June 1, 1916, in Pacific coast ports of the United 
States. (San Francisco: Waterfront Workers’ Federation. 1917.) 


Proceedings of thirty-third annual convention of Ohio State Federation 
of Labor, held in Toledo, Ohio, October ninth to thirteenth, nineteeen 
sizteen, (Cincinnati: Thomas J. Donnelly, ‘Typographical Union. 
1917. Pp. 124.) 


Report of the Department of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1916. (Ottawa: Dept. of Labour. 1917. Pp. 121. 10c.) 


The unemployment problem, cause and cure, by “Analyticus.” (Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.: Sociology Club, 1916. Pp. 170.) 

Arbetstidens lingd vid frisersalonger och badinriittningar i sverige. 
(Stockholm: Norstedt. 1916. Pp. 130.) 


Skogsarbetarnas levnads- och arbetsforhallanden i Varmland, Dakarma, 
och Norrland. (Stockholm: Isaac Marcus. 1916. Pp. 244, 399.) 
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Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
NEW BOOKS 


Antuonisz, J. O. Currency reform in the Straits Settlements. (Lon- 
don: R. W. Simpson & Co. 1917.) 


Baker, C. Federal reserve manual. (Philadelphia: National Bank 
News. 1917.) 


Favre, J.-E. Le capital francais au service de Vétranger. (Paris: 
Bibl. Financiére. 1917. Pp. liv, 270. 3.50 fr.) 
Foster, M. B. Banking. (New York: Alexander Hamilton Inst. 1917. 


Pp. xvi, 348.) 
To be reviewed. 
Gitpert, E. The United States half cents. From the first year of 
issue, in 1793, lo the year when discontinued, 1857. (New York: 
Elder Numismatic Press. 1916. Pp. 32. $3.50.) 


Ham, A. H. Interest tables for small loans. (New York: Spectator 

Co. 1917: Pp. iv, 52. $4.) 

These tables were “prepared to meet the demand on the part of 
small lenders on chattle mortgages and wage assignments, pawn- 
brokers, credit unions and other small money-lending agencies for 
Interest Tables at certain rates of interest, on certain amounts and 

for certain periods of time not covered by the usual bond and interest 
tables.” 

The tables are concerned with loans for short periods of time as 
well as for small amounts, and are on a simple interest basis. The 
amount of interest is given to a degree of accuracy often called “the 
value to the nearest cent.” In thus expressing results to cents a 
question arises as to what criterion shall be adopted when the result 
is midway between two round numbers expressed in cents. Thus on 
page 1, we note that the interest (.025) on $5 for 15 days at 1 per 
cent per month is recorded as .08. Other examples of the same kind 
may be drawn from the same page. ‘To record, in such a case, .03 
rather than .02 accords with the commercial practice of counting the 
half cent as a whole cent in a final result. But at some other parts 
of the tables this idea is not carried out, and it is not clear to the 
reviewer what criterion has been used. Thus on page 28 the inter- 
est (.625) on $25 for 1 month at 214 per cent is given as .62 rather 
than .63, while on page 29 the interest on $25 for 1 month at ali, 
per cent is given as .68. In considering this point of adjusting values 
by neglecting a fraction of a cent equal to or less than one half, we 
may note, from page 1, that the tabular interest on $10 is equal to 
double that on $5 in only 15 of the 30 cases recorded. From page 2 
we note that the tabular interest on $40 is double that on $20 in only 
10 out of 30 cases. A difference of one cent in the interest is, of 
course, a small matter if we are dealing with large sums, but with a 
small principal the relative error may be very significant. 

In addition to the tables certain formulas are given in the book for 
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determining the annual interest rate, amount of interest charge, 
annual discount rate, and amount of discount on loans payable in 
equal periodic instalments computed on unpaid balances and _ not 
compounded, Information given by the results from these formulas 
is useful because we are, in general, accustomed to regulate interest 
rates when expressed on an annual basis. It is important to em- 
phasize that the formulas imply no compounding of interest. That 
is to say, the formulas apply strictly to the case of no investment of 
interest until the ends of years. 

These tables will no doubt be of considerable service for the par- 
ticular purposes for which they have been prepared, including the 
regulation by law of small loan business. 

H. L. Rierz. 
Haywarp, W. R. Money: what it is and how to use it. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1917. Pp. 161. 80c.) 


Mannine, J. H. Century of American savings banks. (New York: 
B. F. Buck & Co. 1917. 2 vols.) 


Parrerson, E. L. S. Domestic and foreign exchange. (New York: 
\lexander Hamilton Inst. 1917. Pp. xv, 298.) 

Penine, BE. 'T. B. The story of the trust companies. (New York: Put- 
nam. 1916. Pp. xvii, 327. $1.50.) 

An interesting narrative covering the history of trust companies 
in the United States from the early part of the last century to the 
present time, with many illustrations of old photographs and facsim- 
iles of stock certificates, notes, and advertisements. ‘The author's 
investigations also relate to state banking. There is a bibliography 
of four pages. 


Puipson, C. B. The true cause of the commercial difficulties of Great 
Britain. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1917. Pp. 153. 2s. 6d.) 


Pirrson, L. E. The trade acceptance in national preparedness. (New 
York: Irving National Bank. 1917. Pp. 22.) 

Sranovevicn, M.S. Volstoy’s interpretation of money and property. 
teprinted from Liberty, Dec., 1916. (Oakland, Cal.: Liberty Pub. 
Co. 1916. Pp. 17. 25e.) 

A scholarly essay with many footnotes. 


Steece, F. E. How our overseas trade is financed. (London: Butter 
worth & Co. 1916. Pp. 


Witicox, J. M. A history of the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 
I816-1916, (Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1916. Pp. 239.) 

This history of the first savings bank organized in the United 
States was compiled from the minutes, records, and account books 
of the bank in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary. 
The efforts of Condy Raguet who played a large part in the estab- 
lishment of the institution is abundantly illustrated by generous 
excerpts from correspondence. Appendices contain articles of associa- 
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tion and the charter. ‘The volume is handsomely printed, with 
many portraits. 

Wo rr, H. W. Codpe rative credit for the United States. (New York: 
Sturgis & Walton. 1917. Pp. 349. $1.50.) 


Young, W. L. and Heroxp, J. B. Young’s digest of the laws of the 
state of Louisiana relating to banks, savings banks, and trust com- 
panies. Second edition. (Shreveport, La.: M. L. Bath Co, 1916. Pp. 
234. $7.50.) 

Increase of prices of commodities since the beginning of the war. 
Second and third reports of Departmental Committee. (London: 
Wyman. 1917. 3d.) 


Key to numerical system of the American Bankers Association; a num- 
erical and alphabetical list of banks of the United States. Fourth 
edition. (Chicago: Rand, McNally. 1917. Pp. 571. $1.50.) 

Wholesale prices of leading articles in United States markets. January, 
1914, to December, 1916. Miscellaneous series no. 52. (Washing- 
ton: Dept. of Commerce. 1917. Pp. 14.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 

Financing the Public Schools. By Criarx. (Cleveland, 
Ohio: The Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation. 
1915. Pp. 133. 25 cents.) 

Public Education in Maryland. By Asranam FLexner and 
Frank P. Bacuman. A Report to the Maryland Educa- 
tional Survey Commission. (New York: The General Edu- 
cation Board. 1916. Pp. xviii, 176.) 

The Public Schools of Springfield, Illinois. By the Division of 
Education of the Russell Sage Foundation under the direc- 
tion of Leonarp P. Ayres. (Springfield, Ill.: Springfield 
Survey Committee. 1914. Pp. 151. 25 cents.) 

These books embody the results of local educational surveys of 
the sort that is now becoming so common and so useful. To the 
economist their chief interest lies in the treatment they give to the 
topic of school finance—to which, indeed, the first volume is wholly 
devoted. All tell substantially the same story of increasing ex- 
penditure for public education, and of the need of still larger 
expenditures, at least in certain directions. Teachers are under- 
paid, material equipment even for present tasks is often inadequate 
or defective, and additional resources are needed for new lines of 
work. 

The volume of the Cleveland Education Survey is naturally the 
most valuable of the three for the student of public finance. It 
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analyzes with great detail the finances of the Cleveland schools, 
and finds that, while the expenditures increased from $2,360,000 in 
1902-1903 to $4,770,000 in 1913-1914, Cleveland was still “in 
many important respects below the standard set by cities of similar 
size”; and that the revenues of the board of education have failed 
to grow as rapidly as the outlay, so that “the Board has been 
forced to borrow money on short time notes in order to meet its 
current obligations.” The lack of adequate revenue is largely due 
to the Ohio tax-limit law of 1911, although repeated changes in 
the laws relating to assessments have intensified the difficulty. The 
book supplies valuable information concerning some of the unfor- 
tunate effects of the tax law of 1911. 

The Maryland report is valuable particularly for its criticism 
of the methods followed in the distribution of state school funds. 
The proceeds of the state school tax are distributed among the 
counties upon the basis of population between the ages of five and 
twenty years, which ignores differences of wealth as well as the 
higher cost of instruction in many rural districts. Other state 
funds are differently distributed; but in no case with satisfactory 
results, while in some instances flagrant abuses have long existed 
and funds have been misapplied or wholly wasted. Under exist- 
ing conditions, therefore, educational facilities are not equalized, 
while conditions are made worse by the chaotic conditions of local 
assessments upon which the levy of the school tax is based. An 
equal assessment of property and a rational method of distribu- 
tion are both necessary; and until they are secured, equalization 
of educational opportunities and burdens cannot be attained. 

C. J. Buttock. 


The Purposes of the Indebtedness of American Cities, 1880-1912. 
By Frep Emerson Crarx. Municipal Research No. 75. 
(New York: Bureau of Municipal Research. 1916. Pp. 
v, 72. $1.00.) 

Mr. Clark prepared this study as his dissertation at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the Bureau of Municipal Research has published 
it because it is “believed that it will be appreciated as a valuable 
contribution to works of reference on municipal government.” The 
discussion deals with the purposes of issue of so-called funded or 
special assessment loans, limiting the comparison to per capita 
debt, although Mr. Clark states that “probably a comparison of 
the relation of debt to the incomes of the people or to their wealth 
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ral increase in the importance of 
loans for productive purposes in comparison with those for non 
productive purpo 50 for productive purposes are for 
those properties g an income which can make them self 
sustaining. This eV pecially rapid during the last 
period, 1904-1912, and was marked in all sections except th 
North Atlantic, 1 hic! was already large in 1904. 

The most sig nt chapter is that which deals with the 
changes in the pur} for which these loans have been incurred. 
I:xpenses for water works have caused the largest single debt for 
all cities in each year. Indeed the per capita burden for this 
purpose and the number of cities with such works were both greater 
in 1912 than in 188( However, the water debt was less importan! 
in relation to the total indebtedness in 1912 than in 1880. The 
second group of productive properties is electric and gas plants. 
The greatest per capita burden and largest per cent of total debt 
for these purposes has been borne not by the largest but by the 
smallest cities. ‘T| len has been increasing both in number 
of cities and in am ts but it is still small—less than one per cent 
of the total for 191 The third group of such items is called “ail 


other productive pur} es’? and includes cemeteries, improvements 
of waterways, bridges on which a toll is charged, markets and 
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provement of waterways, but of course this was limited to com- 
paratively few cities. The total amounts, however, were such as 
to make this group of expenses the cause of the largest relative 
increase in the total productive debt. “In both 1904 and 1912 the 
per capita debt of the North Atlantic cities was more than ten 
dollars greater than that of any other section and of more than 
eight per cent more importance in its relation to the total debt 
of the section.” No attempt has been made to discover to what 
extent these activities are self-sustaining. 

Debts for non-productive purposes include, in order of impor 
tance, those for schools, recreation, highways, sewers, bridges, 
huilding, protection (fire and police), war (a heritage of the 
Civil War which had disappeared in 1912), railroads and other 
aid, funding and refunding. Per capita educational expenses 
were, as we would expect, greater in 1912 than in 1880 and larger 
in the North Atlantic and Western sections than in the South. 

The summary of the book points out: first, the noticeable in- 
crease in number of cities that report debts for the same purposes ; 
second, the growth of total indebtedness in the North Atlantic and 
Western sections as compared with the statie condition in the 
North Central section; and third, the fact that the per capita 
burden of indebtedness tends to increase with the growth of 
population. 

Mr. Clark has done a careful, lucid piece of work. There are 
numerous valuable tables throughout the text and detailed statis- 
ties in the appendix. The bibliography is of necessity limited. A 
very wise suggestion is implied in several places—the need of more 
efficient accounting methods and of similarity in items included 
under the term “miscellaneous.” 

Roy G. Buakey. 

University of Minnesota, 


Economic Protectionism. By Joser Grunzev. Edited by Evern 
von Puiippovicu. Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Division of Economics and History. Joun Bares 
Crark, Director. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press ; London, 
Edinburgh, New York, Toronto, Melbourne and Bombay: 
Humphrey Milford. 1916. Pp. xiii, 357. 8s. 6d.) 

This book is a defense of protectionism as a national commer 
cial policy. 


Economic protectionism, as viewed by the author, is “neither 
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more nor less than the sum total of the measures adopted by the 
national-economy unit [the politically organized state] for the 
purpose of advancing its interests in the field of world economy.” 
The measures here referred to, however, embrace, as will presently 


be shown, not only import duties but also numerous other devices 
ordinarily not considered in discussions on protectionism. Consc- 
quently, the volume before us is more comprehensive than the usual 
work on the same subject, and includes a consideration of a greater 
range of topics than one might naturally anticipate. 

The book is divided into three parts dealing respectively with 
the genesis of protectionism, the direction which it assumes, and 
its effects. The first part consists largely of an analytical and 
historical presentation of the origin of protectionism as a com- 
mercial policy. Aside from certain interesting tables of European 
economic divisions and customs districts of the world, this part 
contains little new material. The second part comprises a formal 
discussion of protective measures as they affect commodities, capi- 
tal, and labor. Both negative and positive measures are elaborated. 
The negative measures protecting commodities are customs duties ; 
the manipulation of freight rates; governmental administrative 
measures adopted primarily for sanitary or hygienic purposes but 
which, nevertheless, afford a certain degree of protection to domes- 
tic industries; concerted popular action, such as boycotting for- 
eign goods in the interest of the greater consumption of the home 
product. Among the positive measures which result in commodity 
protection are export bounties; special freight rates on exports; 
and measures for encouraging shipping. Similarly, protection to 
capital is accomplished, on the one hand, by regulations designed 
to discourage its leaving the country and, on the other, by making 
it attractive for foreign capital to be brought in for investment. 
Likewise, the labor market is protected by negative and positive 
legislation designed to manipulate both immigration and emigra- 
tion. A discussion is undertaken of various theories whose com- 
mon aim is to justify protectionism as a commercial policy. The 
author, with slight reservation, subscribes to the “defensive” or 
“national” theory, and all other theories proposed come in for 
more or less criticism. 

Part three is a brief presentation of the effects of economic 
protectionism. The conclusion reached by Grunzel is: 

The protective policy promotes the economic development of a 
country as it makes possible an industrialization which is not the result 
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of natural conditions but of the productive energy of its civilization, It 
increases the activity of a country in world-trade for the reason that 
an industrialized nation cannot rest content with domestic markets, but 
requires exportation in order to secure that minimizing of risk which 
is so valuable in every field of modern economic life. The more active 
participation in world-economic relations increases indeed the depen- 
deney of each country upon its neighbors, but at the same time it lessens 
the danger of this dependency by distributing both purchases and sales 
among many economic domains. It is true that conflicts of interest arise 
from the clashing of the protective policy measures of different coun- 
tries, but, in view of a steady community of interest, these show them- 
selves on the road to settlement by international agreement. 


This volume is among the first to be published by the Division 
of Economics and History of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. These publications are under the general direction 
of a Committee of Research embracing economists, statesmen, and 
others, most of whom participated in a conference held in Switzer- 
land in 1911. As would appear from an introductory note, neither 
this volume nor others which are to follow commits the Carnegie 
Endowment as a body or as individuals to the opinions expressed 
by the respective authors. Such opinions are ncither approved nor 
condemned by the fact that they are printed by the Carnegie En- 
dowment, but it is understood that the monographs are believed to 
be of such a character as to merit careful perusal. 


Avarp L. Bisnopr. 
Yale University. 
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Seitz, H. K. Schz {nleihepolitik in Bund, Kantonen und Ge- 
meinden. (Zurich: Institut Orell Fiissli. 1915. Pp. 285.) 
This volume supplements very usefully Steiger’s well-known work 
upon the finances of Swiss cantons and communes, which gave little 
attention to the sul t of public debts. The ante-bellum situation 


was a comparatively favorable one. Debts had increased, and very 
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largely, during the last sixty years; but, of the total outstanding in 
1910 (2,700,000,000 franes), about 80 per cent had been incurred 
for productive purposes, while those representing unproductive out- 
lays (552,000,000) imposed a per capita burden of 147 frances. In 
general it can be said that borrowing has been largely confined to 
productive purposes, and that unproductive outlays have been met 
principally out of ordinary revenues. 

Dr. Seitz considers in great detail the laws governing the subject, 
the forms of loans and method of issue, the conversion and amor- 
tization of debts, and the markets (local and foreign) for Swiss 
securities. He has collected a large amount of historical materials 
of great interest and value, of which those relating to the growth of 
debts, rates of interest, and the market for Swiss securities, may be 
singled out for special mention. France is the chief foreign creditor, 
and in late years few Swiss securities have been held in Germany. 
Swiss capitalists have been taking a large part, or even the whole, of 
the more recent loans; so that Swiss finance has not required the aid 
of the foreign investor. Since 1913 the home market has demon- 
strated its capacity by absorbing the whole of several large issues. 

C. J. Buttock. 
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The Minimum Cost of Living. A Study of Families of Limited 
Income in New York City. By Wixirrep Srvuartr Grppss. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. xv, 93. 
$1.00.) 

The subtitle of this useful book is: A Study of Families of 
Limited Income in New York City. It is an accurate laboratory 
contribution to family budget literature, of use to every student 
of social conditions. Further, it demonstrates the practicability 
of using the family budget as a lever to raise the living standards 
both of dependent and of independent families, and will, therefore, 
be of service to every social worker. Both the work done and this 
effective publication of the results are achievements of the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, in 
full accord with its generally constructive policy in dealing with 
dependence. 

Miss Gibbs for ten years has been in charge of this association’s 
active Division of Home Economics. In this volume she presents, 
with grateful clarity and brevity of statement, a story of family 
budget making, carried on with detailed care, during the past two 
years, by seventy-five selected families on the dependent list of the 
association. All of these were families of widows, with children, 
to which the association was providing steady incomes. 

These families were taught to keep classified expense accounts 
(the association developed, three years ago, a simple, practical 
family budget book for use by such families) that teachers of 
cooking and sewing might the better instruct them to make wise 
use of their limited incomes. 

Miss Gibbs divides her story of these seventy-five family budgets 
into three parts. In part I, after telling of the method employed 
in making the study, she devotes a chapter to The Estimate of 
Minimum Requirement. ‘Tabulated details of estimates to cover 
shelter, food, fuel and light, clothing and sundries, show the reader 
beyond any doubt that, as stated by the author, the estimates are 
on a “minimum basis—the lowest sum on which families could 
maintain health and working power” (p. xiv). 
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Part II tabulates | ty-five expense accounts in detail, 
family by family, cove: r each of the budget headings, esti- 


mate of needs, actual ex; , a il incomes and year’s deficits 


or surpluses (pp. 31 
Part III states the 1 t opens with a chapter which tells 


the condition of the fa es both ore and after receiving steady 


income and instruction in its best use. Chapters follow, describing 
in some detail and wit! ( | illustrative tables, the results with 
reference to housing, food, clothing, firing, lighting, and _inci- 
dentals. ‘This clear story of results convinces the reader not only 
that the trained staff of ssociation has made its budget 
method work among these dependent families, but also that Miss 
Gibbs is justified in her conclusion that this method might be 
applied with social g » independent families. Miss Gibbs 
thus states this conclusi ‘The intensive work described in these 
pages has shown that it would be well worth while for neighbor- 
hoods and communities undertake systematic codperation for 
the purpose of building for future strength. Every family that 
learns to attain its potential best, physical, mental and spiritual, 
is a strong power... . iservation of all resources among in- 
dependent families reduces inimum the number on the verge 
of the so-called poverty | i pp 99-93). 
Watrer EF. Crark. 
The Colleg of the ¢ New York. 


Vocational Education Survey of Minneapolis, Minnesota. Made 
by the NarionaL Societ ie or InpusTRIAL 
Epucation. Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Whole No 99, December, 1916. Vocational 
Education Series, No (Washington: Superintendent of 
Documents. 1917 Pp. 592. 65 cents.) 

Two special features distinguish the survey made by _ the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education in 
Minneapolis during 1915 and now available in a revised edition 
published by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In the first place, the admirabl policy has been established by 
this society of holding its annual convention in a city which agrees 
to conduct for its own benefit a vocational education survey in 
coéperation with the society. Mr. A. Lincoln Filene, of Boston, 
is the author of this fruitful idea. One result has been to focus the 
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interest of employers and educational administrators at the annual 
sessions mainly on the findings and problems formulated by the 
investigations which have been under way. 

The second outstanding feature of the report is its group of 
trade agreements, successfully effected by Dr. Prosser, whereby 
the proposed vocational courses are to be undertaken in coépera- 
tion with representative trade committees of employers and 
cmployees. 

The Minneapolis survey marks an important step forward in 
properly supervised, and, one may say, socialized vocational 
education. A portion of this survey is given over to discussion 
already familiar to students of educational and economic read just- 
ment, reénforced, however, by the clearest and best analyzed occu- 
pational studies thus far presented in any American study of the 
relation between school and work. 

‘To describe it as a summary of the result of a year of elaborate 
investigation into the principal industries of a large city, pre- 
sented in more than five hundred closely printed pages, would 
hardly do justice to the present volume. In it may be found 
minute information about the method of the survey, the extent to 
which the schools of Minneapolis are meeting the needs of the 
children headed for employment, how far private agencies and ap- 
prenticeship plans meet the needs for industrial preparation, a 
wealth of charted and well-analyzed statements of specific require- 
ments in such occupations as building trades, the metal trades, 
woodwork, printing, flour milling, baking, laundry work, garment 
making, millinery, dressmaking, office work, knitting mill operat- 
ing, agriculture, and store salesmanship. 

One practical outcome of this study is the well-endowed and 
successful Dunwoody Institute for trade training in Minneapolis. 
Another, and perhaps more far-reaching, is the influence which 
this report has had on vocational education policies throughout 
the country. With the Smith-Hughes bill, now law, providing for 


federal aid to vocational training in the states, the present survey, 
and indeed all the other surveys and publications of the National 
Society will supply the necessary guidance, and above all the view- 
point which will forward the work of educational and industrial 
reconstruction through vocational training. 


Meyer 
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e and Pensions 
The Principles of Insurance. Volume I. Life. By W. F. Gepnarr. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. xi, 385. 
$1.50. ) 

It has not been generally appreciated that the life insurance 
business is one of the most important kinds of business in the 
country, being con » in its magnitude to the banking or the 
railroad business. It is also probably the least understood of any 
of the more important kinds of business. Consequently, a book 
which gives an adequate survey of this business, giving both the 
practical standpoint and explaining the scientific foundations upon 
which it rests, is of much value. The present book does this and 
in a satisfactory way. It is written by one who knows insurance 
rather from the scholar’s standpoint than that of the practical 
insurance man, and yet, in general, the practical side of the 
business is well treated. 

There are two principal reasons why, notwithstanding the im- 
portance of life insurance, there is less general knowledge about it 
than about other kinds of business of at all comparable magnitude. 
One of these is the practical one of the way in which the average 


man comes in contact with the business, in that he obtains from the 
company a promise to pay a definite sum at his death (or, if an 
endowment, at some earlier date) and pays to the company a 
periodic premium for this, Such a relation is very different from, 
for instance, his relation with his bank, where he is constantly 
drawing checks, making deposits, having to keep watch of his 
balance, perhaps seeking accommodation in loans or discounts, or 
other favors. ‘The other principal reason is that there are scien- 
tific principles underlying insurance which are understood by 
comparatively few of the general public; and without some concep- 
tion of these principles it is not possible to really understand the 
business. A third reason might perhaps be added; namely, that 
the business is unlike any other kinds of business in that instead of 


selling a commodity the insurance company sells a promise to pay 


at some future time, the time itself depending upon the contingency 
of death, so that the obligations of the company are not present 
but rather the future obligations of having the proper funds in 
hand when the promises to pay mature. 

It is important that a more general knowledge of the fundamen- 
tals of life insurance should be disseminated, since the lack of real 
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information frequently means misinformation; even if for no other 
reason this would be important in the question of legislation, for 
there are no kinds of business except banking and transportation 
which are so regulated and supervised by the state as insurance. 
‘This regulation can either serve the public or do great harm to the 
public according as it is wise or unwise; and much of the unwise 
regulation that has thus far been enacted has resulted from lack of 
knowledge. 

Mr. Gephart has well met the problem. His book is simple and 
readable and yet broad, and adequate to give not only an under- 
standing of the fundamental principles but a great deal of the 
practical business side. Its wide scope is shown by an enumeration 
of some of the subjects it takes up: the history of life insurance, 
mortality tables, the scientific foundations of the business, the 
kinds of life insurance contracts, the selection of risks and some of 
the special classes as regards mortality, what the reserve is and 
low it is entirely different from a bank reserve, surplus and divi- 
dends and the problems connected therewith, investments of life 
companies, insurance for wage-earners, the relation of the state 
to insurance. 

The book avoids a difficulty which sometimes occurs when those 
outside of the business attempt to write about it: namely, the 
difficulty of supporting theories which, for practical reasons, are 
unworkable. In life insurance one of the most common of these 

the theory of saving to the company the expense caused by 
agents’ commissions, which has been tried many times and without 
success. ‘The nearest approach to success has been achieved by the 
Equitable Insurance Company of London, one of the oldest com- 
panies in existence and one which has had an exceedingly honorable 
history. Yet it issues less insurance in a year than one of the 
large American companies issues in a week, and in its premium 
rates and returns to policyholders is about on a par with other 
British companies which do employ agents. 

A very valuable feature of the book is that it brings out force- 
fully the true nature of life insurance; that it is not an investment 
or a proposition into which the insured goes for profit, but that it 
is a codperative scheme in which a large part of the work of the 


company is to distribute among many the cost which is in any 
case entailed on the public by the mortality. 

The arrangement is a little unfortunate. The book begins with 
a history of life insurance, then takes the theory of life insurance, 
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the mortality tables, ion of lives, etc. Inasmuch as the 
average person knows ry littl about what the business of life 
insurance is and loes for the policyholder, the reader 
should first be told he business he is reading about has for 
sale, rather than its scientifie foundations and what has 
been the history of . Afterwards these latter subjects 


will be of greate: d will have more meaning. 


There are so! n the book that should not have been 


made. On pag ted that the renewal commissions are 


now commonly li even years of the policy; where- 
as they usually « run for a longer term than this or are com- 
muted into thre On page 249 it is said that “many states 
have considered i ry to lay down the limit of expense for 
new business”; wl there are two only, New York and Wis- 
consin. Such erro mostly in detail and do not greatly affect 
the value of the wo1 ‘here is, however, one serious Omission. 
While most of the well-known mortality tables are fully treated, a 
table which is more important than almost any other, and which 
was constructed fro he most extensive investigation ever made 
for any general ! y table founded on insured lives, the 
British Offices 1 ively passed over. Furthermore, on 


page 63 it is s ombined Experience table is the 


one now generally in use in England, whereas it is the British 


Offices tables whi h 
M. Strrone. 


The Principles of Insurance. Volume I. Fire. By W. F. Gepuanrt. 
(New York: 1 Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. xi, 332. 
$1.50.) 

Fire underwrite: e often complained that a business with 
which only a few others : omparable in point of size, univer- 
sality, and importance, sl have received from the public so 
little intelligent study. Their thirty million policies represent an 
average of about one an half for each family in this country, 
and aggregate a total of more than sixty billion dollars of fire 
insurance in force; and yet there are probably ten men who can 
intelligently discuss banking or railroading to every one who is 
really conversant with the problems of underwriting. For this 
reason, the volume under consideration is of unusual importance. 
kes the form of a student’s text- 
book. It is written from the viewpoint of an economist rather than 
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of a technician, and properly so, since it is intended for the general 
student. It bears evidence of painstaking accumulation of data, 
and deliberate, intelligent appraisal of values. It would be too 
much to claim that the author has entirely mastered a subject of 
which the depths have by no means been sounded by those who 
spend their lives in the work or that all of his statements would 
pass without challenge from underwriters, but it is certain that he 
has written a clear, interesting, and admirably balanced study of 
the principles of fire insurance. 

It is in its clarity and sense of proportion that this volume is 
particularly noteworthy. A subject so extensive and containing 
such elements of complication has naturally led to specialization 
among underwriters, and those among them who have published 
books, have generally dealt with some one of the phases—such as 
the actuarial, administrative, financial, legal, or engineering prob- 
lems. Most of them lack the perspective of an outsider; and when 
this outsider is equipped with a trained mind and a sincere purpose, 
both evident in this book, his labors are of value. 

The volume in question opens with a brief survey of the history 
of fire insurance, necessarily much fore-shortened, but sufficient for 
an introduction. From this point, the author proceeds to a state- 
ment of economic principles, such as those involved in the relation 
of fire insurance to production, to credit, to distribution, and to its 
general background of American fire losses. He negatives the 
occasional charge that fire insurance is a monopoly, and says: 
“As the business is at present conducted, its very character induces 
excessive competition and this natural tendency is aided by mis- 
taken legislation which has for its purpose the placing of a 
premium on competition by the companies.” 

After chapters upon business organization and methods, Pro- 
fessor Gephart enters into a consideration of the highly technical 
questions of hazard and rate making, which are viewed by many 
students as constituting the most complicated problem known 
to business finance. This ground is much controverted, as the 
author fully recognizes, but his definitions and statements of 
principles are substantially correct, and he notes the earnest ef- 
forts of the underwriters to work out rates which shall correspond 
as closely as possible to the exact degrees of hazard involved in all 
risks. In this connection he makes particular references to the 
establishment of the Actuarial Bureau of the National Board of 


Fire Underwriters for the purpose of compiling and analyzing 
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national fire loss stat le is obviously a disbeliever in the 
value of state rate making as compared with public supervision. 

Other chapt deal with the policy contract, limitation of 
liability, and the finances of fire insurance, and the author presents 
a brief summary of the fire prevention efforts being made through 
the National Board | other instrumentalities. 

The last chapter is devoted to the well-fought field of the rela- 
tion of the state to insurance. In this chapter it is interesting to 
note that Prof r Gephart reaches independent conclusions 


similar, on the wh those long held by the leading underwrit- 
ers. He says that “ popular notions and sophisms of insur- 
ance are to be found in the case of scarcely any other business”; 
and he notes as “popular fallacies” the ideas that “the public can 
benefit in price by encouraging and compelling independent action 
on the part of all companies in selling their commodity,” “that 
insurance is a business suited for profit taking,” “that insurance is 
a peculiarly profitable business for those engaged in it,” and that 
insurance compat can be expected to pay “from some myster- 
ious source sums far in excess of the premiums paid them and 
their earnings.” 

His general conclusions are expressed in his closing words: 
“Whatever reforms are needed can be best accomplished by the fire 


insurance companies themselves. A greater degree of codpera- 


tion with the ends in view of restricting undesirable competition 


and of devising s for the business, is the great need of the 
fire insurance business.’ 

In point of copy-reading, the volume leaves something to be 
desired. For example, The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
is occasionally ref as “The National Board of Under- 
writers” and once as “The National Board of Fire Indemnities.” 

Wiser E. 
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and types of employment of the participating workmen; the kind 
of benefits which accrue by virtue of participation; the cost of the 
plans to the employers, and, finally, the results secured. Apart 
from this comprehensive treatment there is a detailed examination 
of several bonus plans which pass for profit sharing. 

All of this constitutes a body of fact and exposition of much 
value. But here the utility of the study may be said to end. 
‘There is, indeed, a final section entitled “Extent to which objects 
sought by establishment of profit sharing plans have been realized,” 
but the section runs to only three pages and is meager. Although 
it is hardly to be expected that a government study should attempt 
to enter into the philosophy of its subject, there is a good deal 
more that this bureau report might have accomplished. Its study 
{ the results of profit sharing is based entirely upon reports from 
cmployers. It does not appear that the state of mind of employ- 
ces has been directly taken into account. Less than three pages 
is given to a discussion of discontinued plans, yet these pages in- 
dicate that in one way or another collapse was due to discontent 

the employees. Beyond question, one difficulty which in the 
past has limited the development of profit sharing has been the 
arrow tendency of employers to regard the workmen’s interests as 
wholly incidental to their own. The present report does not im- 
prove upon this point of view. We must be grateful for so careful 
a compilation and analysis of the plans in existence in the United 
States, but we have still to hope for a study which will show us 
profit sharing from the inside, as it appears to the workers as 
well as to the managers of industry. 

Rozert F. Foerster. 

Harvard University. 
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Industries and Commerce 


Some Pusiic aNp Economic Aspects or THE LuMBER 
Vor four long years nearly 5,000,000 people of the United States have 
been painfully aware that something is radically wrong with the 
lumber industry. Countless writers and platform speakers have of- 
fered diagnoses, but the first careful, comprehensive analysis is to be 
found in a public document, popularly known as Report No. 114 and 
entitled Some Public and Economic Aspects of the Lumber Industry, 
Studies of the Lumber Industry, part I, by William B. Greeley, as- 
sistant forester (Washington, Superintendent of Documents, January 
24, 1917, 25 cents). The document is one of a series and was pre- 
pared through the collaboration of the Forestry Service, the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, although for certain statements of fact and methods of pre- 
sentation the latter body assumes neither credit nor responsibility. 

While Mr. Greeley’s survey includes the whole industry, certain 
salient features stand out clearly, among which may be mentioned: A 
public land policy under which great areas of standing timber were 
virtually given away on the same basis as common farming lands, thus 
paving the way for an eventual overstocking of the timber market; 
the buying of timber too freely by short-time investors; the over- 
capitalization of the lumber resources; the proneness of lumber manu- 
facturers to spend their time and energy in timber speculations rather 
than in bringing the mill end of the business to a high point of effi- 
ciency; the growing competition of substitutes for lumber; and, lastly, 
the unstable nature of the lumber business. 

The remedies proposed follow along three general lines: A separa- 
tion of the investment and manufacturing phases of the industry; the 
adoption of more efficient methods of milling and marketing; and the 
extension of the National Forests to include many holdings which are 
now dead losses to their owners. 

The study is very valuable because of the mass of data brought into 
compact form, because of the clarity and succinctness with which 
lumber activities are described, and because of the frankness used in 


depicting the illusions and pitfalls of the business. Every person 
contemplating purchasing timber lands, or building lumber mills, or 
investing in timber bonds, should first read this report. 


The document, however, rests under a curse common to govern- 
ment reports. It was born too late to be of greatest service. The data 
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relate primarily to « 1 ns up to 1914, and, if the report had been 
published three yea o, would have been of inestimable value. 
Today the situation, bo material and psychological view 
points, has changed Hu ls and hundreds of mills have been 
swept out of existenc sands of investors ruined, yet, curiously 
enough, due to a rcumstances, lumber prices are 
as high as they « have been. ‘This is explained by the general 
depletion of stoc! 1 the inability of mills to supply 
this shortage due | ilroad cars, and to much sentimental 
talk of the vast a ber ve used in building emergency 
vessels during tl ir. The victim, who by all the rules of 
the game, should | lead 1 buried, is showing most astonish- 
ing signs of life. P hes ties are but the proverbial rally 
which is to hasten yd , but timber dealers, shrewd in 
understanding hu so busy preparing for heavy in- 
vestments of Eastern | tl they have no time left to read of 
the ills of the ind , while Mr. Greeley’s analysis will 
undoubtedly hold t: L] 1 of years, its immediate importance 
is lost by a sudds nditions. 
Epwin Crype 


University of O 


The Bureau of | 1 Domestic Commerce of the federal De 
partment of Comn has ntly issued the following publications: 
In the Special Agents 
No. 130, Wearing A; el in Jay (pp. 134), by Stanhope Sams. 
No. 131, South Am Markets for Fresh Fruits (pp. 163), by 

Walter Fi 

Markets for ] per Products and Printing Machinery 
in Cuba and Panama (pp. 44), by Robert S. Barrett. 
Market for I s and Shoes in Cuba (pp. 46), by Herman G. 
Brock. 

Market for Boots and Shoes in Porto Rico (pp. 28), by Her- 
man G. Brock 

Textiles in Porto R ind Jamaica (pp. 31), by W. A. 
Tucker. 

Cotton G 

by Ralph M. Odell 
Markets for Construction Materials and Machinery in Cuba 
(pp. 61), by W 


India, Part III, Burma (pp. 52), 


N 
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No. 140, Markets for Agriculiural Implements and Machinery in Bra- 
sil (pp. 59), by Frank H. von Motz. 

In the Miscellaneous Series: 

No. 53, The Cane Sugar Industry: Agricultural, Manufacturing and 
Marketing Costs in Hawaii, Porto Rico, Louisiana, and Cuba 
(pp. 462). 

No. 58, Cotton Teatiles: International Trade and Merchandising 
Methods (pp. 19). 

No. 59, Methods of Computing Values in Foreign Trade Statistics 
(pp. 23), by J. J. Kral. 

In the Tariff Series: 

No. 30A, Supplement to Foreign Import Duties on Motor Vehicles 
and Accessories (pp. 17). 


The federal Bureau of the Census has made a Study of Cartage 


Costs in the City of Washington, prepared by Eugene F. Hartley 
(Washington, 1917, pp. 14). It is estimated that the total cartage cost 
for the city of Washington in 1916 amounted to $8,300,000 as com- 
pared with $7,250,000 for inbound freight. 128 establishments re- 
ported their costs, showing the cost of delivery to be 6.2 per cent of 
gross sales. Tor ice the delivered cost was 45 per cent; for bottled 
soft drinks, 20 per cent; for brick, 20 per cent; bakery products, 20 
per cent; and laundered goods, 15 per cent. For department store 
merchandise the cost was 1.5 per cent and for milk it ranged from 12 
to 10 per cent of the selling price. 

An Economic Study of Farming in Sumter County, Georgia, published 
by the United States Department of Agriculture as Bulletin No. 492, is 
prepared by H. M. Dixon and H. W. Hawthorne (Washington, Feb. 
10, 1917, pp. 64). It is based upon a study of 534 farms with par- 
ticular reference to the economic significance of tenure, size of farm, 
farm organization, crop yield, and cost of cotton production. 


Bulletin No. 476 of the Department of Agriculture is devoted to a 
Study of Cotton Market Conditions in North Carolina with a View to 
their Improvement (Washington, March 29, 1917, pp. 18). 


Circular No. 66 of the Department of Agriculture summarizes 
Suggestions for the Manufacture and Marketing of Creamery Butter 
in the South (Oct. 25, 1916, pp. 11). 

A letter from the Federal Trade Commission on the News-Print 
Paper Industry has been published as Senate Document No. 49, 64 
Cong., 1 Sess. (Washington, June 18, 1917, pp. 162). 
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The Commission on Living Costs in Rhode Island, under date of 
January 29, 1917, published Part II on Food Products (Providence, 
pp. 21). 

The State Bureau of bor of Washington has made a compilation 
of Comparative St t 1 Foodstuffs and Fuel for four years as 
shown in a budget of the annual cost of living of a family of five 


persons (Olympia, A 


The development of farm markets in Idaho is discussed in the 
Second Annual Report of t irector of Farm Markets (Boise, Dec. 
15, 1916, pp. 27). The Laws Governing Farm Markets Department 
as amended in 1917 have also been issued as a reprint (pp. 16). 

The Canal Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of Buffalo, N. 
Y., has made a report on Ship Channel between Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario (pp. 54). his reviews the history of inland waterways pro- 


jects in relation to New ‘k state, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario. 


Corporations 

Report ON THE Pari ge GASOLINE IN 1915. The Federal Trade 
Commission during the latter part of 1915 was deluged with com 
plaints from all parts of the country, charging that the price oi 
gasoline was unreasonably high and was discriminatory as between 
different purchasers. ‘Though the commission was then conducting 
an investigation of the petroleum industry in all its phases, it deemed 
it in the public interest to undertake a special investigation. This 
report (Price of Gasoline in 1915, Washington, April 11, 1917, pp. 
xv, 224) is the result of that inquiry. Professor Lewis H. Haney 
greatly assisted in the preparation of the report, and the commission 
fittingly acknowledges his services. 

We may pass over the statistical inquiry into the course of gasoline 
prices. The significant part of the report for economists lies in the 
findings of the commission as to the effectiveness of the dissolution 
decree of 1911 and in its recommendations for future legislation. 

The conclusion of the commission was that in spite of the dissolution 
decree there was little, if any, competition between the former sub- 

lard Oil Company of New Jersey (the holding 

ing of gasoline—the chief refined product of 

crude oil. The subsidiaries which are engaged in marketing gasoline 
are the Standard Oil Companies of New York, New Jersey, Ken- 


tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Nebraska, California, and Louisiana, the Atlantic 
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Refining Company, the Continental Oil Company, and the Magnolia 
Petroleum Company. The commission pointed out that these eleven 
Standard companies have with respect to gasoline “maintained a com- 
plete division of territory embracing the whole country and that almost 
without exception each Standard marketing company occupies and 
supplies a distinct and arbitrarily bounded territory.” Thus, the 
Standard Oil Company of New York occupies the whole of New York 
state and of the New England states, but no other territory; the 
Atlantic Refining Company, the whole of Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
but no part of any other state; and the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, the states of New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina.’ The only exceptions 
to this division of territory are found in Oklahoma and Arkansas. 
In Oklahoma—the territory of the Magnolia Petroleum Company— 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana has a few tank-wagon stations 
in the northern part of the state; and in Arkansas the Magnolia Petro- 
leum Company and the Standard Oil Company of Louisiana have sta- 
tions. None of the “independent” concerns, it should be observed, have 
territories limited in this fashion. The Texas Company, for example, 
sells gasoline in thirty-two states and the District of Columbia, and 
covers ten of the eleven Standard marketing territories. The Gulf 
‘efining Company, the Indian Refining Company, the National Re- 
fining Company, the Pure Oil Company, and the Cudahy Refining 
Company all do business in at least two of the Standard marketing 
territories, and are able to make profits in competition with each other 
and the Standard companies. 

Moreover, the boundaries of these Standard territories are arbitrary. 
Almost without exception they conform to state lines. And of course 
it is clear that state lines, being political boundaries, do not represent 
the most economical boundaries from the standpoint of distribution. 
Thus, the Standard Oil Company of Ohio, with a refinery in the 
northern part of the state, supplies the southern part of Ohio, in 
spite of the fact that the Standard of New Jersey has a refinery at 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, just across the southern border of Ohio. 


Division of territory by state lines, obviously an uneconomical arrange- 
ment, would appear to have been adopted for the reason that such 
a division offers no opportunity for encroachment, and thus avoids 
disputes. 


Further evidence of the absence of competition between the eleven 


1A map opposite page 22 shows the details. 
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Standard marketing companies is given by the marked inequalities in 
the price of gasoline in one territory as compared with another. The 
report gives numerous illustrations of these inequalities, but it suflices 
to say that they cannot be explained away on the ground of differences 
in the cost of refining or of distribution. Were competition effective 
these inequalities clearly would not persist. The Standard companies 
in low price territories would make sales in the high price territories, 
and this would tend to eliminate all differences in price except such 
as were the result of differences in cost. It is true that some Standard 
marketing concerns do make shipments into the territory of other 
Standard concerns; these inter-territory shipments amounted in 1915 
to over 200,000,000 gallons. But these shipments represent sales to 
the company wh rritor} ‘invaded,’ and the latter is therefor: 
free to dispose of the gasoline as ils own product and at such prices as 
it sees fit. Obviously such sales have no tendency to equalize prices; 
they permit each company to maintain that monopoly price which yields 
it the maximum n rofit. Thi ey are enabled to do by virtue of 
the dominant position which they occupy in the trade. The commission 
estimated that the Standard companies controlled approximately 65 per 
cent of the gasoline busin throughout the United States. The 
“independents” would th ntrol about 35 per cent; yet by no means 
all of this may be 1 rd ; competitive, since it includes the sales 
of companies, such as the Ti iter Oil Company, in which Standard 
stockholders have large i1 ts. Moreover, the facts seem to show 


that though the “independents” compete for business, they follow the 


prices fixed by the Standard companies, charging a high price in those 


territories where the pri 3 ‘‘fixed” high, and a low price where it is 
“fixed” lower. 

The explanation of th k of competition between the Standard 
marketing companies, the report brings out, is the existence of a com 
munity of interest among se companies based on common stock 
holding. This community of interest, it should be noted, includes the 
oil-producing, the pipe-line ai the refining companies, as_ well 
as the marketing companies. ‘The stockholder lists of the Standard 
companies as of January, 1915, make it clear that although some 
changes in the perso e stockholders have come about since 
the dissolution, a majority of the stock of most of the companies con- 


tinued to be held by the same smal 


group. For example, 55 per cent 
of the stock of tl ntie Refining Company was held by the com- 
paratively small group owning 800 shares or more; and this same 


2 The approximat nt by territories are given on page 144, 
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group held over 50 per cent of the stock of the Prairie Oil and Gas 
Company, the Prairie Pipe Line Company, the Continental Oil Com- 
pany, and the Standard Oil Companies of New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Nebraska. (If the holdings under 300 
shares were included, the percentage of common holding would amount 
to approximat ly 70 per cent.) Moreover, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey owned practically all of the stock of the Standard 
of Louisiana and of the Carter Oil Company; and the presidents of 
the Standard of New Jersey and of New York owned about 70 per 
cent of the stock of the Magnolia Petroleum Company. A community 
of interest among the eleven Standard marketing companies and with 
crude oil and pipe line properties is thus established. 

In addition, the leading officers and directors of the Standard com- 
panies are frequently stockholders in several other Standard concerns. 
‘'o cite one instance, the president of the Standard of New Jersey 
owned 6,000 shares (worth $3,258,000 at the end of 1915) in his own 
company, 4,575 shares (worth $1,029.375) in the Standard of New 
York, 1,858 shares (worth $1,012,610) in the Standard of Indiana, 
1,100 shares (worth $480,150) in the Prairie Oil and Gas Company, 
nd 300 shares (worth $207,000) in the Atlantic Refining Company. 
Such common stock holdings naturally tend to restrain competition 
between the separate companies. 

The conclusion of the commission was that the combination which 
was supposed to have been disintegrated remained a combination in 
fact, if not in law—a combination based on a community of interest, 
which in turn was the result of the interownership of stock. In making 
this statement, however, the commission was careful to say that it 
did not charge the Standard companies with violating the decree, for 
common ownership was not prohibited by the dissolution decree. 
Neither did it intend to criticise the decree itself. The Standard 
Oil Company being the first important trust to be dissolved, the decree 
might be regarded as an experiment. But it was the deliberate judg- 
ment of the commission that the experiment of dissolving corporations 
without separating owners had not achieved the desired purpose, which 
was to restore effective competition. In reply to the argument that 
at some time in the future a redistribution of territory might be brought 
about by the “operation of economic laws,” the commission said that 
there was not sufficient evidence of a tendency to a substantial re- 
arrangement of territory to warrant a reliance upon time and the laws 
of trade. In reply to the argument that the duplication of plant 
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facilities made necessary by competition was socially undesirable, the 
commission declar hat tl t of such duplication was the price of 
competition, and i istry, in its judgment, competition was 
worth the price. 

In view of the striking facts brought out as the result of its inves- 
tigation, the commissi accordance with the duty imposed upon it 
by section 6 (f) of the Trade Commission act, recommended that 
Congress enact legislation to remedy the unfortunate state of affairs 
thus disclosed. Its suggestions, so far as they related to common 
ownership, were: (1) A law providing for the reopening of antitrust 
cases on the application of the Attorney General by a bill of review 
for the purpose of securing such modifications of decrees as new con- 
ditions might require. (2) The abolition by legislation of common 
stock ownership in corporations which have been members of a com- 
bination dissolved under the Sherman law, where these companies 
are engaged in the same line of commerce; or, in other words, to enact 
into law the doctrine laid down by the courts in the Union Pacific 
and Reading cases. (3) As an alternative to the above, an effective 
limitation upon common ownership of stock in potentially competitive 
corporations by withdrawing the power of voting and control.* (4) If 
Congress deemed it inadvisable to prevent common ownership, with 
its almost inevitable restriction of competition, the commission recom- 
mended the enactment of legislation which would fix upon the common 
owners of stock in potentially competing concerns the responsibility 
for such acts of these concerns as resulted in the prevention of 
competition. With respect to the pipe lines, the commission urged 
that the best policy would be to apply the principle of the commodity 
clause, and segregate the ownership of the pipe lines from the other 
branches of the petroleum industry. 

These recommendations of the commission are timely. The oil 
trust has been chased from a “legal” into a “liquidating trust’; thence 
into the holding company organization; and as the result of the govern- 
ment suit of 1906 into a community of interest arrangement based on 
common ownership of stock. The commission in recommending that 
we complete the chase demonstrates that it is a progressive and 
courageous body, willing to advocate far-reaching remedies, when such 

3 It is interesting to note that President Wilson in his message of January 
20, 1914, merely suggested that the owners of stock in companies which ought 
to be independent, but which on account of common stock ownership were not, 
might be required to decide in which of them they would elect the right 
to vote. 
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are seen to be necessary to restore competitive conditions, and thus 

give effect to the public policy to which the country is committed. 
Eviot Jones. 

Leland Stanford Junior University. 

Revort or THE Royat Commission To INQUIRE INTO RAILWAYs AND 
TRANSPORTATION IN Canapa. In July, 1916, a royal commission was 
appointed by the Canadian government, consisting of Mr. A. H. Smith, 
of the New York Central, Sir George Paish, and Sir Henry Drayton, of 
ihe Dominion Board of Railway Commissioners, to make a complete 
survey of the railway situation in Canada. It being found that Sir 
George Paish was unable to act owing to illness, Mr. W. M. Acworth 
was appointed in his stead. The commissioners met under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Smith, and proceeded to perfect their organization for 
what, it must be conceded, was a gigantic task. Professor Swain, of 
liarvard University and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
vas retained to make a detailed examination, with the help of a corps 
of engineers, of the physical properties of the various railroads con- 
cerned, and notably of the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific. Mr. A. H. Smith and Sir Henry Drayton spent some weeks 
inspecting the railroads of the country, for that purpose travelling 
upwards of 10,000 miles and visiting all important points from Halifax 
to Vancouver and Prince Rupert. They conferred with many repre- 
sentative citizens at important centers along the railway lines; and re- 
ceived voluminous reports and statistics from the railway companies 
concerned. Formal hearings were held in Toronto and Montreal at the 
offices of the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific. They 
studied the situation as they found it in the autumn and winter of 1916- 
1917; and report that they are in substantial agreement as to the 
necessity for offering constructive aid in bringing the railways through 
the present crisis. They differ, however, as to the extent and method 
of government help desirable, and as to the increase and character of 
government liability and interest now and for the future. The report 
presented (Report of the Royal Commission to Inquire into Railways 
and Transportation in Canada, Ottawa, 1917, pp. ev, 86, 15c.) therefore 
includes two reports—a majority report signed by Mr. Acworth and 
Sir Henry Drayton, and a minority report by Mr. A. H. Smith. As 
these differ radically in their findings, it will be necessary, first of all, 
to outline the Canadian railway situation as they found it. 

In the first place, the investigation was made imperative owing to the 
financial disabilities under which the Canadian Northern and the 
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Northern found it impossible to cover operating expenses, and the Do- 


minion government was obliged to come to its support. In view of the 


fact that it did not seem possible for the Grand Trunk Pacific or the 


Canadian Northern to make financial headway in the immediate future, 
without continued government support, the government decided to a} 


point a commission to thoroughly examine the situation and s 


gest the best methods of grappling with it. Hence the report under 
consideration. 

The commissioners were directed, to examine specifically, and to 
report upon, the following points: 

1. The general problem of transportation in Canada. 

2. The status of each of the three transcontinental railway systems 
with special reference to: 

a. The territories covered by cach system and the service which it is 

capable of performing in the general scheme of transportation ; 

b. Physical conditions, equipment and capacity for handling 
business ; 

c. Methods of operation; 

d. Branch lines, feeders and connections in Canada; 

ec. Connections in the United States; 

f. Steamship connections on both oceans; 

g. Capitalization, fixed charges and net earnings, having regard to 
(1) present conditions, and (2) probable future development 
with increase of population. 

3. The reorganization of any of the said railway systems, or the 
acquisition thereof by the state; and, in the latter case, the most ef- 
fective system of operation, whether in connection with the Intercolonial 
Railway or otherwise. 


The commissioners have reported exhaustively on all these points, 


and have presented a document of enduring value to all econo: s, but 
especially to the people of Canada. It will not be possible, however, 
in this brief survey, to do more than touch upon the main findings. In 
the first place they draw attention to the fact that ¢ da has a rail- 


way mileage, in round figures, of 40,000 miles—a very great amount 


— 


in comparison with its present population of 7,5¢ 
far surpasses that of the United Kingdom and of France, with popula- 
tions of 46,000,000 and 40,000,000 respectively. It is equal to that 
of the German Empire with its population of 67,000,000 and of India 
with 300,000,000. The Canadian mileage is more striking when com- 
pared with that of Australia—18.390 for a population of 5,000,000; 
or with Argentina,—20,290 for 5,000,000. Canada has one sixth the 
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railway mileage of th nited States, although its population is only 
one fourteenth that of the republic. ‘To put these facts in another way: 
Canada has 185 persons for cach mile of railway; the United States 
400 for each mile, Australia 274, Argentina 238, the United Kingdom 
2,000 and Russia 4,000. And what is of equal importance, the Dominion 
has a magnificent system of inland waterways which will always carry 
a large part of the country’s traffic. If area be considered, Canada will 
be found, of course, far down the list, but areas represent potentialities 
rather than actualities. T! ire fundamental and must be kept 
in mind in studying the ‘ dian railroad problem. The truth is that, 
in proportion to traffi lation, Canada has largely discounted 
its railroad future. 

The test of successful railway operation is found in the return on 
invested capital. Taking into account taxes, rents, and similar items 
which relate to operation, the relation of net operating income to cost 
of equipment and road for the Canadian railways, comes out as 
follows: 


Per cent on 
Total property 


investment 


Canadian Pacific . . 109,477 Dr. $41,307,266 
Canadian Northern . 10 2. O88 1,241,465 Dr. 8,990 623 
Grand Trunk. . ; ; ( 169,926 Dr 9,908,101 
Grand Trunk Pacifi: 

cluding branch lin¢ 1,153,288 Cr 2,213,629 
Transcontinental .. 129.4 1.371.070 Dr 948.615 Dr. Deticit 
Intercolonial ..... 2 178 167,214 2.196,264 1.88 


With the exception of the Canadian Pacific, it is seen from the above 
table that the return is so low on the investment of property in Cana- 
*} 


dian railroads that the country has built a greater mileage than can be 
justified on commercial grounds 


The Canadian people are seriously concerned over the present railway 
situatio, .ot only because tl 


e credit of the country is in peril, but also 


because very large public grants in the form of cash, or lands, or guar- 
z 


antees of securities, or all combined, have been made to the eight main 
railroads in the country-——the Canadian Pacific, the Canadian Northern, 
the Grand Trunk Railway, the Grand Trunk Pacific, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Branch Lines, the National Transcontinental, the Intercolonial, 
and the Prince Edward Island. Not counting the loss of interest for 


many years upon the investment in roads operated by the government, 
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the commissioners find that the people of Canada have provided, or 
wuaranteed the payment of, sums totalling $968,451,737. This works 
out at over $30,000 per mile of road. But even this is not all. In addi- 
tion they have granted great areas of land as yet unsold and unpledged. 
They have undertaken the construction of other lines whose cost will be 
an important addition to this large outlay. Further, in the case of 
some of the companies to which they have given or lent large sums 
of money to meet pressing needs, they have voluntarily accepted se- 
curity ranking after the bulk of private capital already put into the 
undertaking. 

The majority report recommends that a new public authority, a 
board of trustees, be incorporated by act of Parliament, as “The 
Dominion Railway Company;” and that this board take over the 
Canadian Northern, the Grand Trunk, and the Grand Trunk Pacific. 
The Canadian Pacific is to be left under its present management. The 
commissioners who signed the majority report further recommend that 
the government assume responsibility to The Dominion Railway Com- 
pany for the interest on the existing securities of the transferred com- 
panies. In the scheme as outlined, the Intercolonial and the National 
Transcontinental will also be transferred to the new company. The 
commissioners recommend that the whole of the Dominion’s railways 
be operated by the trustees as one united system, on a commercial basis, 
under their own politically undisturbed management, on account of, 
and for the benefit of, the people of Canada. They suggest that there 
shall be five trustees—three railway members, one member selected on 
the ground of business and financial experience, and one as specially 
possessing the confidence of railway employees; that the original trus- 
tees be named in the act constituting the board; and that their tenure 
of office be substantially the same as that of judges of the supreme 
court. It will be seen, therefore, that the commissioners reject abso- 
lutely, in the majority report, government ownership of the Canadian 
railroads. 

On the other hand, Mr. A. H. Smith comes to quite contrary conclu- 
sions. He rejects the above scheme as being, in essence, but only in a 
disguised form, a species of government ownership. In brief, his find- 
ings are as follows: He would leave the Canadian Pacific alone, and 
would have the Grand Trunk operate the eastern line now held by that 
company, and also the eastern line of the Canadian Northern. On the 
other hand, he would let the Canadian Northern operate the western 


lines now held by that company, as well as those of the Grand Trunk 


System, and have the government operate the connections, or procure 
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their operation by es. He is of the opinion that all 
this can be done ent that will be just and equitable to 
all concerned; a t opinion that the day is not dista: 

when the count: d the war and resumed its prosper 
ous growth. 

It is difficult to t which of these recommendations will 
be accepted | It would appear, however, that no 
action will be t ' government ownership of the rail- 
ways till aft » financial and other difficulties. 

At the san ccording to both reports, that tl 
government § la tance to both the Grand Trunk 
and the Car rder that adequate equipment may b 
provided for course of the war. 

W. W. Swanson. 

The 

Tue Rt Water Suprty or Newrown (pp. 
378, Oct., 191 ( ssioner of Water Supply, Gas, and 
Elect los , Wileox is a careful examination 
of Ul relations between the city of New 
York and 1 ne of the water supply companies of 
the city. A plicated and involved situations 
which f ies resulting from old disputes, 
ob cht, and changing municipal 
policies, it is | i illuminating. Aside from its di 
cussion of such as the schedule of rates and 
pra ‘i nsideration of the desirability and 
methods « , its greatest value is in its general 
reasoning » and rate making. Here the author 
makes a } ’ literature of public utility regu- 
lation. 

In i] ' rotection the report states that 
hydrant 1 lsewhere, have been based largely 
upon guess Dr. Wileox seeks a more accurate 
and scientific He is unwilling to accept the 
theory of the \ n, under which fire protection and 
service to privat rded as codrdinate, each being re 
quired to bear il ite share of expenses, upon the ground 
that it would 1 len upon the city. He holds that 
the company « rily to serve private consumers, 


that fire protection is an idental service imposed upon it by law. 
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Therefore, he maintains that it is necessary to estimate the cost of a 
substitute plant, adequate to serve all the private consumers, and hav- 
ing determined the value of the present plant which serves both the 
city and private consumers, to deduct from this the cost of the sub- 

itute plant. The difference represents the investment attributable 
to fire protection. 

Obviously, this theory makes the cost of fire protection to the city 
less, and the cost of private service more, than would be the case 
under the Wisconsin theory. For example, under this ‘“excess-invest- 
ment” rule, Dr. Wilcox finds that 100 per cent of the water supply 
system and works, 100 per cent of the buildings and mechanical equip 
ment, and 70 per cent of the distributing system are attributable to 
private users, whereas the Wisconsin commission, under its theory, has 
found that 40 to 60 per cent of the fixed charges upon investment in 


water plants, is chargeable to fire protection alone. It would seem 


to be a fair question, whether fire protection has not come to be of 
coordinate importance with serving private consumers, regardless of 
what a company’s purposes may have been when it was originally 
organized. 

The appraisal of the physical property was conducted upon a basis 
of reproducing the identical plant, but under the physical conditions 
which prevailed at the time it was constructed. This principle avoids 
many of the absurd claims which have sometimes been advanced under 
cover of “cost of reproduction,” as, for example, claims for value on 
account of pavements laid by a municipality, subsequent to the laying 
of mains. 

In discussing lands acquired in advance of present needs, the report 
states: 

If. ..a water company has purchased water-bearing lands several years 
in advance of their necessary use... it is now clearly established that the 
burden of carrying the lands from the time of their purchase up to the time 
when their use for public service is reasonably necessary cannot be imposed 
upon the water consumers, but must be borne by the stockholders of the 
company. 

The reasoning is, that when the lands do actually come into use the 
company will be permitted to earn a fair return upon their then value. 
If this value proves to be more than the purchase price plus carrying 
charges, the company profits by the exercise of its good business judg 
ment. If it proves to be less, the company loses by the mistake in its 
business judgment. The issue here would seem to turn largely upon 


the basis of valuation which is to be used. If original cost is to be 


it 
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used, it would frequently prove advantageous to the public if the 
utilities would buy land in advance of present needs, even though such 
land be included in the valuation, before it is actually used. On the 
other hand, if present value is to be the controlling factor, as it gen- 
erally is, such a course would frequently prove disadvantageous to the 
public. 

The question of land is further considered under “going value.” 
The issue here was the appreciation in land values, which had largely 
increased the company’s surplus, and which might be regarded as a 
partial offset to accrued depreciation. Dr. Wilcox states: 

... If in the course of the development of its business it (a utility com- 
pany) finds occasion . sell off land at a profit, the entire proceeds 
should be reinvested in the property, or else the capital account should be 
diminished to the extent of the withdrawal of funds. The stockholders of a 
public service corporation are not entitled to sequester the profits from land 
transactions, and at the same time to compel the consumer to make good all 
losses through wear and tear and obsolescence of depreciable structures. 


This principle appears perfectly sound, but it is one which has 
ordinarily been overlooked. 


be allowed, attention is called 


In considering the rate of return to 
to the fact, that the company enjoys ncither a complete monopoly of 
present service nor assurance against future competition. The author 
admits that, theoretically, the existing and prospective perils of com- 
petition might justify a high rate of return. But, he states: 


In this particular case the fixing of higher rates, because of such perils, 
might increase those very peril The medicine, instead of curing the disease, 
would aggravate it. The one thing most potent in stimulating competition is 
high rates, and if the rates were increased to recompense the company for 
this danger, the likelihood of potential competition becoming actual would 
only be strengthened. 


Obviously, this theory, like many others in the field of public 
utility control, might be carried so far as to render it absurd. It 
might be construed to mean that the greater a company’s insecurity 
the lower should be the rate of return, in order to produce greater 
security. But, of course, this is not Dr. Wilcox’s meaning, as is 

} 


evidenced by the fact that he allows 7 per cent as a reasonable rate 
} 


of return. The principle here advanced is important, because it calls 


attention to the fact that a utility is not to be permitted an unduly 
high rate simply because it has no definite assurance against the pos- 
sibility of future competition. 

E, Herman. 


Northwestern University 
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Additional material relating to the federal valuation of railways in 
ithe United States published by the Presidents Conference Committee 
987 Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia) is as follows: 

Statement Prepared by H. C. Phillips, General Secretary, of the De- 
velopments in Connection with Federal Valuation, as of February 10th, 
1917 (pp. 15). 

Circular Communication to the Chairmen of Valuation Committees, 
in Reference to the Supplement to Interstate Commerce Commission 
Valuation Order No. 7—Schedules of Land (Apr. 10, 1917, pp. 6). 

Statement Prepared by H. C, Phillips, General Secretary, of the De- 


velopments in Connection with Federal Valuation, as of April 20th, 
(917 (pp. 18). 

Statement of Developments in Connection with Federal Valuation 
as of July 2nd, 1917 (pp. 11). 

Tentative Valuation by Interstate Commerce Commission, February 
14, 1917, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway with its Leased Lines (pp. 
17). 


There have also been published from the office of the Presidents’ 
Conference Committee hearings Before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the valuation of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Rail- 
road Company; Georgia Terminal Company and Alabama Terminal 
Company; and the Texas Midland Railroad Company (Feb. 3, 1917, 
pp. 320); also Hearings held March 19-31, 1917, before the commis- 
‘ion, in regard to these same roads and additional lines (pp. 935). 


Three pamphlets by James B. Nelson, member of the Valuation 
Committee of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, have been 
received, which bear the following titles: Federal Valuation of Com- 
mon Carriers under Act of March 1, 1913 (pp. 36); Some Comments 
on Federal Valuation of Common Carriers, an address delivered before 
the Richmond Railroad Club, February 12, 1917 (pp. 27); The Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway (pp. 21). 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York has published a 
pamphlet on The Railroad Situation (1917, pp. 26). The National 
City Company has also issued a pamphlet under the same title, pre- 
pared by Pierpont V. Davis, manager of the railroad department of the 
National City Company (pp. 13). 

The United States Department of Agriculture has recently issued 
Bulletin No. 387 on Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the South- 
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(mong recent public utility reports to be noted are: 
Thirty-second Annual Report of the Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
sion Of Minnesota for 1916 (Minneapolis, pp. 888). 
Second and Third Annual Reports of the Public Utilities Commis- 
‘on of Colorado, 191; > (Venver, pp. 175). 
irty-second Annua the of Gas and Electric 


Light Commissioners of Massachusetts (B n, 1917, pp. 267; 533). 


Second Annual Le l the Public ties Commission of Maine, 
6 (Augusta, pp. 590). 

Annual Report of the Publie Utiliti ommission of Ohio, 1916 

Columbus, 1916, pp. 466). 

The Board of Gas and Electric Light Commissioner ' Massachu- 


etts has published in pamphlet form a compilation of Legislation 


f Especial Interest to Gas, Electric and Water Cor nies and Muni- 
palities Owning Lighting Plants enacted in 1 ston, pp. 32). 
The city of Chicago and the Peoples Gas Lis Co. of that 
ity have accepted an ordinance governing the rates and standards of 
‘vice, prepared by Edward W. Bemis, consulting engineer, and 
Donald R. Richberg, attorney, representing the city of Chicago. This 
ordinance introduces some important new features. It permits a grad- 
ial reduction in candle power until im 1919 only a heat unit standard 


will be required. It requires a reduction in price from 80 cents to an 


verage of 7214 cents per M feet and a large share in profits with 


the city beyond a certain amount. It requires liberal furnishing and 
maintenance of mantles to the consumer by the city; opens all the 
books and property of the company to examination by the city’s experts 
at any time; and at any time after one year permits of such readjust- 
ment of rates or heat standards as the valuation of the property now 
under way and experience during the next year or two may render 


advisable. Meantime, the company also coniracts to put in a large 
coke oven plant which will render possible a material reduction in price 
within three years and also will relieve the market of a large demand 


for gas oil, thus having a tendency to lessen the rise in the price of oil. 


Labor 
THe OreGon Minimum Wace Cases. The Supreme Court of the 
United States rendered a decision on April 9, 1917, which upholds the 
Oregon minimum wage law. This decision establishes the right of a 
state to enact a minimum wage law as a health measure. The two 


cases that were before the court, were first argued in December, 1914. 
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The brief submitted at that time was prepared by Mr. Louis ). 
Brandeis, later appointed an associate justice, and Miss Josephine 
Goldmark. The cases were re argued in October, 1916, by Mr. Felix 
l'rankfurter, the original brief being amplified and brought down to 
date. 

In form this brief (Oregon Minimum Wage Cases. Supreme Court 
of the United States, October term, 1916, nos. 25 and 26, Washington, 
Superintendent of Documents, 1917, pp. vi, 783) is similar to the 
well-known briefs that were prepared by Mr. Brandeis and Miss Gold- 
mark and submitted in the shorter hours cases. In the present instance, 
the statement of the case and the argument occupy 54 pages. ‘Then 
follows Part First, which consists of 76 pages devoted to the legis 
lation on the subject, including the important sections of the laws in 
Victoria and Great Britain. The American legislation is given in 
full. Finally, Part Second, 687 pages, consists of a well-selected 
and well-organized collection of information which aims to set forth 
the experience upon which minimum wage legislation is based. ‘This 
information is drawn from a wide variety of sources. Cuttings from 
government documents, and public and private investigations, state- 
ments of eminent economists, sociologists, publicists, social workers, 
and statesmen have been marshalled to show the evils resulting from 
low wages and the benefits that flow from adequate wages. A classified 
index of the source materials quoted concludes the brief. 

The information compiled in the second part of the brief is in 
itself a valuable piece of work. It is not only well adapted to its 
immediate purpose but, because of the wide variety of sources from 
which the information has been drawn, it will be found useful in aid- 
ing subsequent study of this important social and economic question. 
As a method of presenting the latest information bearing on the 
legal phases of the subject, the brief will impress the layman as a 
model. It brings to the court matters of common knowledge, and in 
this respect departs from that form of brief which depends solely upon 
precedent for support for the argument on the case at bar. In this 
way current social philosophy can be impressed upon the court more 
effectively than when the attention of the judges is centered on tlic 
argument in previous cases. In a dynamic society, and especially in 
our own country where change in the fundamental law is difficult 
depending largely on constitutional interpretation, it is highly im- 


portant that current thought receive due consideration. Constitu- 
tional forms and theories will in this way be more speedily adapted 


to the needs of the present. This form of brief accomplishes this 
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end in an admirable way, and judged by the standard of results 
secured it has demonstrated its effectiveness. However, it might be 
argued that, independent of the brief, members of the Supreme Court 
have come under the influence and have accepted the essential justice 
of the social philosophy upon which legislation of this character rests. 
And yet an examination of this and similar briefs will convince the 
most skeptical that the briefs themselves have certainly contributed 
to this result. 

Persons interested in other forms of social legislation, as, for in- 
stance, the efforts of organized labor to limit the use of the injunction 
in labor disputes, might well take their cue from the experience of 
the National Consumers’ League with the movement for shorter hours 
and minimum wage laws for women, and organize their campaigns 
along similar lines. There can be little doubt that the intelligence 
put into these two movements is bearing fruit and the acceptance by 
the Supreme Court of the legal principles advanced is rapidly adjust- 
ing our constitutional theories to modern social and economic problems. 

The argument of the brief is likewise of interest. There were 
two cases before the court, Steller v. O'Hara, and Simpson vy. O’Hara, 
on appeal from a decision of the supreme court of the state of Oregon. 
Stetler was a paper box manufacturer in Portland, and Simpson was 
an adult woman in his employ at a wage less than had been determined 
by the Industrial Welfare Commission in accordance with the minimum 
wage law of 1913. The plaintiffs made three attacks upon the act. 
They held that “Oregon was prohibited from enacting this legislation 
by the equal protection clause; the privileges and immunities clause ; 
the due process clause.” The first and second of these attacks were 
dismissed in this brief either because the phase of the question was 
adequately treated in the brief submitted to the supreme court of the 
state of Oregon, or was covered in the subsequent treatment of the 
due process clause. The real contentions reduced themselves, it was 
held, to a claim that the plaintiffs had been deprived of liberty or 
property without due process of law. The outline of the argument 
is as follows: (1) Oregon by this legislation aimed at “ends” that 
are “legitimate” and “within the scope of the constitution”; (2) The 
“means” selected by Oregon are “appropriate and plainly adapted” 
to accomplish these ends; (3) No right of the plaintiffs secured under 
the constitution of the United States ‘“‘prohibits” the use of these 


appropriate means so adopted by the state of Oregon to accomplish 


these legitimate public ends. 
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competing employers, ete., but these occupy a much larger place in 
the second part of the brief than in the argument proper. The idea 
of the minimum in the argument is the absolute physical minimum. 
The rate of wage fixed by the commission is referred to as “the 
minimum cost of her labor.” “It provides for only such quantity of 
food as will preserve her working energy and for shelter and clothing 
as will save it from the destruction of the elements.” “The signifi- 
cance of this is that the expenditure by some one of every penny of 
this whole sum of $8.64 upon Simpson goes to the operation of the 
industry and merely provides for the cost of that operation. It goes to 
the maintenance of the energy purchased by the employer and devoted 
to the industry.” ‘The significance, then, of the decision in these cases 
is that the police power has been extended to include the right of a 
state to interfere with the freedom of contract of adult women in 
respect to wages as a health measure. 
S. 
Northwestern University. 


Lasor Laws THe Paciric States. A very readable and thorough 
survey of the administration of labor laws in Washington, Oregon, and 
California is given by Hugh S. Hanna in Labor Laws and Their Ad- 
ministration in the Pacific States, which is Bulletin No. 211 of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and No. 9 in the Labor Laws 
of the United States Series (Washington, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1917, pp. 150). The author discusses carefully and fully the 
legislation then on the statute books (1915) affecting wage payments, 
unemployment, child and woman labor, compensation, mediation, safety, 
hours of work, and health regulations. Almost one half of the report 
is devoted to the subject of compensation for industrial accidents. An 
introductory statement describing labor and industrial conditions af- 
fords a background for the succeeding chapters. It stresses the pre- 
vailing seasonal industries which make for unemployment, the floating 
laborer, the lack of satisfactory provisions for the safety and health 
of the casual, and the employment of large numbers of women and 
children in such industries as crop-picking and canning. 

After having read the monograph, one lays it down with the feeling 
that the author has drawn his data almost solely from the official re- 
ports of the commissions and boards of the states concerned and that he 
knows nothing whatsoever of the work of those boards from having 


had contact with them. One is also disappointed in not finding any 


story of the various struggles waged by labor unionists and those with 
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a social point of view in securing the legislation referred to. Another 
disappointing feature of the report is the total absence of either 
favorable or unfavorable criticism of the laws or their administration. 

The report is what a strict interpretation of its title would suggest, 
a statement of labor laws and their administration: and as such it is 
a very satisfactory piece of work. 


IRA B. Cross, 


University of California. 


Recent issues of the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics are: 
No. 219, Indust Poisons Used or Produced in the Manufacture 
of Explosives, by Dr. Alice Hamilton (Washington, 1917, pp. 41). 
This study is based upon an investigation extending through the larger 
part of the year 1916 in 41 factories located in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virgix:: 


Indiana, employing about 90,000 workers. Of these, about one third 
are exposed to poiso1 All were adult males. It was impossible to 


obtain accurate figures as to the amount of sickness and death caused by 
work in this industry since the war broke out, but in 28 plants in one 


vear there were between two and three thousand eases of industrial 


poisoning reported. The experience with poisons is considered in 
detail. 
No. 223, Employment of Women and Juveniles in Great Britain 


during the War, which is a reprint of memoranda of the British Health 


of Munition Workers Committee (April, 1917, pp. 121). 


Some recent reports dealing with labor are as follows: 

Report of the Department of Factory Inspection of Connecticut for 
the Two Years Ending September 30, 1916 (pp. 99). 

Twenty-Seventh Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Connec- 
ticut for the Two Years Ended November 20, 1916 (pp. 96). 

Proceedings of the First Annual Convention of the Louisiana State 
Federation of Labor, April 2-3, 1917 (pp. 86). 

Fifteenth Biennial Report of the Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries of the State of Minnesota, 1915-1916 (pp. 195). 

The Labor Laws of the State of Nevada (1917, pp. 51). 

Inspection of Workshops, Factories and Public Buildings in Ohio, 
1915, Bulletin of the Industrial Commission of Ohio, vol. III, no. 7 
(Columbus, June, 1916, pp. 163). 

Work of the free Labor Exchanges of Ohio for the Year Ending 
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June 30, 1916, Bulletin of the Industrial Commission of Ohio, vol. III, 
no. 8 (Columbus, June, 1916, pp. 60). 

Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor in Ohio on May 15, 1916, 
Bulletin of the Industrial Commission of Ohio, vol. IV, no. 4 (Colum- 
bus, March, 1917, pp. 72). 

Twenty-third Annual Report of the Public Employment Office of 
the City of Seattle, Washington, 1916 (pp. 16). 

Report of Survey Committee to the Dallas Wage Commission. (Dal- 
las, Texas, pp. 16). 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

The Federal Farm Loan Bureau of the Treasury Department has 
issued Circular No. 7, Killing off Mortgages. A Description of the 
VWethods of Amortization and their Benefits to Borrowers (Washington, 
June, 1917, pp. 16). 


The Irving National Bank (Woolworth Bldg., New York) has pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the Federal Reserve Act (pp. 30) containing 
regulations, analyses, and indexes. This includes the amendments ap- 
proved June 21, 1917, and the regulations issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York has also made a Digest 
of the Federal Reserve Act including amendments to June 21, 1917 
(pp. 47). 

The Post Office Department has issued a new edition of Title Nine 
of the Postal Laws and Regulations Relating to the Postal Savings 
System as Amended (Washington, July 1, 1917, pp. 71). 

An address by Professor Ray B. Westerfield, of Yale University, 
on Trade Acceptances, delivered before the New Haven Association of 
Credit Men on April 19, 1917, has been published as a reprint. 


Recent compilations of state banking laws have been made as fol- 
lows: Banking Laws of the State of Maine, 1917 (Augusta, Banking 
Dept., pp. 89). 

A Compilation of the Laws of Minnesota Relating to State Banks, 
Compiled in 1915 (Minneapolis, Supt. of Banks, pp. 49). 

Banking and Trust Company Laws of the State of Washington 
(Olympia, State Bank Examiner, 1917, pp. 163). 

Laws in Relation to State Banks and Banking, Colorado, 1917 (Den- 
ver, pp. 2+). 
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Annual state banking reports have been received as follows: 

Indiana Bank D. partment, September 30, 1916 (Indianapolis, Au- 
ditor of State, pp. 298) 

Annual Report of the State Bank Commissioner of Colorado, 1916 
(Denver, pp. 213) 


Report of the Commissioner of Banking, Michigan, December 31 


1916 (Lansing, pp. clii, 635). This includes the opinions of the at- 
torney general relating to banking subjects. 
J 
Report of the State Banking Board of Nebraska, 1916 (Lincoln, pp. 


XXx, 421). 

Ninth Annual Report of the Bank Commissioner of Rhode Island, 
1916 (Providen pp. xii, 309). 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Banks of New York rela- 
tive to Savings Banks, Trust Companics, Investment Companies, Safe 
Deposit Companies, Personal Loan Companies and Personal Loan 
Brokers, 1916 (Alba ly, pp. 689). 

Twelfth Annual Report of the State Banking Department of th 


State of Idaho, 1916 (Boise, pp. 143). 


The following reports of state bankers’ associations have been r 
ceived: Proceedings of the Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of the 
Alabama Bankers’ Association, 1916 (McLane Tilton, Jr., secretary, 
First National Bank, Pell City, pp. 160), containing addresses o1 
“Banking conditions in Alabama,” by Joseph A. McCord; “Rural credii 


and colonization in relation to national defense,” by Haveland H. Lund; 


and “The banker and the law,’ by Milton C. Elliott, including a dis- 
cussion of the federal reserve system. 

Proceedings of the Arizona Bankers’ Association, vol. X, thirteenth 
annual session, Noy. 10-11, 1916 (Morris Goldwater, secretary, Pres 
cott, pp. 134). 

Proceedings of the Twenty-sizth Annual Convention of Arkansas 
Bankers Asociation, 1916 (Robert E. Wait, secretary, Little Rock. 
pp. 206), containing an address on “Rural credits,’ by A. D. Welton; 
“Warehousing of cotton,” by Nathan Adams; and “‘Reciprocal bank 
relations, under the reserve act,” by J. H. Ardrey. 

Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Convention of the Colorado 
Bankers Association, July, 1916 (Paul Hardey, secretary, Interstate 
Trust Company, Denver, pp. 182). 

Proceedings of the Twenty-sirth Annual Convention of the Illinois 
Bankers Association, October, 1916 (Richard L. Crampton, secretary, 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, pp. 280), containing addresses on 
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“The federal farm loan bank,” by Senator Hollis, New Hampshire ; 
“Accounting, collections, transit,” by H. R. Aisthorpe; “Commercial 
paper purchased of brokers,” by F. W. Crane; “Farm mortgage loans,” 
by O. P. Bourland. 

Proceedings of the Indiana Bankers Association Twentieth Annual 
Convention, October, 1916 (Andrew Smith, secretary, Indiana Nationa] 
Bank, Indianapolis, pp. 302), containing an address by William J. 
Gray on “The federal land bank.” 

Proceedings of the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Kentucky 
Bankers Association, October, 1916 (Arch B. Davis, secretary, Louis- 
ville, pp. 170). 

Convention Proceedings of the Louisiana Bankers Association, 1916 
(Eugene Cazedessus, secretary, Baton Rouge, pp. 144). 

Proceedings of the Sixth Convention of the New Mezico Bankers’ 
Association, 1916 (W. A. MeMillin, secretary, Albuquerque, pp. 167). 

Proceedings of the Twenty-third Annual Convention of the New 
York State Bankers’ Convention, 1916 (William J. Henry, secretary, 
11 Pine St., New York City, pp. 189), containing an address on “The 
federal reserve system and the banks,” by Paul M. Warburg. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual Convention of the Maryland 
Bankers Association, 1916 (Charles Hann, secretary, Merchants- 
Mechanics’ National Bank, Baltimore, pp. 115). 

Report of the Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Convention of 
the South Carolina Bankers’ Association, July, 1916 (Julian C. Rogers, 
secretary, Florence, pp. 251). This contains an address on ‘‘Country 
banks and the collection system,” by George B. Seay, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 

Report of the Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the South Dakota 
Bankers’ Association, 1916 (A. B. Darling, secretary, Western Na- 
tional Bank, Mitchell, pp. 144). 

Proceedings of the Twenty-third Annual Convention of the Virginia 
Bankers’ Association, 1916 (Walker Scott, secretary, Farmville, pp. 
275). 

Report of the Summer Convention of the Vermont State Bankers’ 
Asssociation, 1916 (C. S. Webster, secretary, Barton Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Barton, pp. 63). 

Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual Convention of the Washing- 
ton Bankers’ Association, 1916 (W. H. Martin, Pioneer National Bank, 
Ritzville, pp. 206), containing a report of the taxation committee. 

Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Convention of the Wyoming 
Bankers’ Association, 1916 (Harry D. Henderson, Wyoming Trust 
and Savings Bank, Cheyenne, pp. 62). 
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Public Finance 


Tue Tax Sysrem or Connecticut has recently been the subject 
of two investigations, one on the part of a special commission ap- 
pointed by the goy r (State of Connecticut: Report of the Spe- 
cial State Commission Appointed in 1915 on the Subject of Tazation, 
Submitted to the General Assembly in 1917, New Haven, 1917, pp. 
t+, tables), and the other by a committee of the state chamber of 
commerce (l’ep of the Joint Committee on Taration and State 
Finance to the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, Embracing the 
Report of a §S | Study of the Connecticut Tax System, by Fred 
Rogers Fairchild, New Haven, 1917, pp. 67, tables). In 1913, as 
a result of the findings of a special commission appointed in ac- 
cordance with an act of the legislature of 1911, there had been 
an overhauling of the corporation tax system of the state. At that 


time Connecticut adopted a gross earnings tax upon certain public ser- 
vice corporations, telephone, telegraph, express and car companies) 
and in 1915 the tax was extended to the remaining public service cor- 
porations, i.e., railroads and street railways, and to the public utility 
corporations (gas, electric, and water companies). The public service 
corporations are taxed upon their gross earnings at rates varying from 
2 to 4.5 per cent, with either exemption from local taxation or a deduc- 
tion from the earnings tax of all such local taxes. The public utility 
companies pay 1.5 per cent on gross earnings in addition to local 
taxation of all their property. 

The state also taxes the net income of miscellaneous corporations, 
at the rate of 2 per cent. For this tax the federal income tax ma- 
chinery is used, Connecticut's law requiring every such corporation to 
return to the tax commissioner a copy of the return made to the com- 
missioner of internal revenue. In 1916 this tax yielded approximately 
$1,600,000 and the administrative expense and effort on the part 
of the state were exceedingly small. 

In addition to the taxes on corporate incomes, the state receives a 
large revenue from taxes on banking and insurance companies, from 
the inheritance tax, automobile tax, and the four-mill tax on bonds, 
notes, mortgages, and certain other forms of intangible personalty. 
There is also a “state tax” which is apportioned among the towns 
on the basis of the amount of tax revenue raised in each town. Local 
revenue comes mainly from the general property tax. 

Although the last few years had seen decided improvements in the 


tax system, there was still in some quarters considerable dissatisfac- 


tion and this feeling led to the appointment by the governor, in 1915, 
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of a special commission to investigate the problems of state revenue 
and report at the 1917 legislative session. The members of the 


commission were ex-Governor Simeon E. Baldwin, Mr. F. H. Stadt- 


mueller, a dairy farmer who has frequently served the state in public 


ways, and Mr. Guy P. Miller, an influential manufacturer. 

Interest in tax matters had been so great that in the spring of 
1916 the business men, under the leadership of the Connecticut Cham 
ber of Commerce, determined to organize and carry on an independent 
investigation. A committee was formed, which was later enlarged to 
include representatives of various interests, such as the insurance 
companies, the manufacturers, the banking interests, railroads, tele- 
phone companies, gas and electric companies, and the grange. Pro- 
fessor Fred R. Fairchild, of Yale University, was employed to con- 
duct the work, with Professor Henry F. Walradt, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, as his assistant. Professor Walradt obtained a half-year's 
leave of absence from his college position in order to give his entire 
time to the investigation. 

The purpose of the business men’s inquiry was to look over 
the whole tax situation, find where taxpaying ability was, discover 
to what extent the present system was succeeding in placing the 
burden of taxation equitably, and to accumulate a body of facts and 
conclusions which might serve as a basis for recommendations to the 
state commission or to the legislature. The work was not under- 
taken in a spirit of opposition to that of the governor’s commission. 
The business men felt, however, that independent experts, less 
hampered by lack of funds than the legislative commission, might 
be able to study the problem in a more intensive way and perhaps 
furnish data which would help the commission in its work for the 
legislature. 

The report of the state commission, issued in February, is a volume 
of 44 pages. It describes the tax system of the state, criticises it 
cautiously, and makes some recommendations of changes. The 
revenue of the state has more than tripled in the last eleven years, 
jumping from $3,000,000 in 1905 to $11,000,000 in 1916. It is the 
opinion of the commission that this revenue is unnecessarily large and 
it is suggested that a reduction be made by the state giving up its 
share of the receipts from liquor licenses, reducing the tax on the 
towns, and exempting from inheritance taxation bequests to charity. 
The commission recommends the taxation of insurance companies 
upon the basis of earnings, which change would also involve some 
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reduction in taxes. In connection with its consideration of local 
taxation, the commission suggests increases in the exemptions allowed 
in certain kinds of personal property, such as musical instruments. 
books and libraries, household furniture, cash on hand, and bank 
deposits, together with the entire exemption of watches and jewelry. 
In order to improve the assessment of the property tax, it is recom- 
mended that the state board of equalization be given more authority 
to employ expert assistance and also that the pay of local assessors 
be increased. 

These four recommendations are the most important suggestions 
made by the commission. With regard to certain other defects in 
the Connecticut tax system, particularly the administration of the 
property tax and the four-mill tax on choses in action, the commission 
was divided in its opinion, one member, Mr. Miller, being unable to 
agree to the findings of the other two. He especially calls attention 
to the inefficient assessment of goods and materials of merchants and 
manufacturers and other kinds of personal property, and recommends 
the imposition of an income tax to take the place of the property 
tax on such property. 

In the study of the tax system carried on for the Chamber of 
Commerce, a few topics were chosen for detailed investigation. The 
first of these is the problem of the administration of the general 
property tax. ‘The report gives a mass of evidence showing con- 
clusively that this tax does not work well. Although the taxation of 
real estate may possibly be considered fairly successful, the taxation 
of personal property is far from being effective or equitable. De- 
tailed statistics show the inadequacy of the system. In the cases 
of such tangible personalty as farm animals and machinery, house- 
hold furniture, libraries, musical instruments, and watches, more 
property escapes taxation than is taxed, while in the case of jewelry 
taxation is notoriously farcical. 

Much intangible property escapes taxation, in spite of the four- 
mill tax on bonds, notes, and other such forms of wealth. Con- 
necticut’s method of taxing bonds and other choses in action has 
been the subject of study and commendation, but never before has 
there been a critical statistical investigation of its actual operation. 
The report of the Chamber of Commerce study gives ample evidence 
to warrant the conclusion that, while a considerable amount of 
property is reached, a great deal, probably the great majority, en- 
tirely escapes. What the report shows is the amount listed of various 
kinds of property, and the amount listed from each of the 168 
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towns of the state. Gross inequalities in the per capita assessment 
of the various towns are shown, the amounts ranging from zero or 
a few cents to over $2,000. Such inexplicable discrepancies between 
the amounts listed by the towns, considered in connection with the 
character of their population, are practically uncontrovertible evidence 
as to the inefficiency of a tax of this sort. 

Two other detailed statistical studies were undertaken, one being 
an investigation of the relative tax burden borne by the public service 
and public utility corporations, and the other pertaining to the 
property tax assessment of corporations, particularly the goods and 
materials of merchants and manufacturers. In connection with this 
latter topic there was disclosed an enormous amount of inaccuracy 
in the listing of property and the preparation of tax returns—so 
much, in fact, as to forbid any clean-cut statistical conclusions being 
drawn from the data collected. With regard to the taxation of public 
service and public utility corporations, the report states that the taxes 
imposed by the state are in the main equitable and that such in- 
equalities as exist are usually found to be due to local property taxes. 

Early in the legislative session there appeared among the leaders a 
disposition to discourage anything in the way of important changes 
in the existing tax system. Moreover, during the latter part of the 
session the attention of the legislature was mainly occupied with 
problems growing out of the war. As a result, no important tax 
legislation was adopted. The careful scrutiny to which the state 
tax system has been subjected has, however, not been in vain. Future 
discussion is sure to arise and the work done this year has put 
the public in possession of valuable information and will serve as a 
starting point for further study and legislative action. 

Frep Rogers Faircuivp. 


Yale University. 


The United States Tariff Commission under date of April 16, 1917, 
made a report on Interm Legislation (Washington, pp. 38). Though 
brief, this report has valuable suggestions for students of American 


finance. 


Hearings and briefs before the Committee on Finance of the 
United States Senate on Revenue to Defray War Expenses (Washing- 
ton, 65 Cong., 1 Sess., pp. 621) dealing with H. R. 4280 have been 
printed for the use of the Committee on Finance. The subject-matter is 
classified under the following headings: war income tax; war excess 
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profits; war tax on beverages; war tax on cigars and tobacco; public 


utilities, advertising, and insurance; war tax on manufactures; war 


tax on admission and dues; war stamp taxes; postal rates; and war 


customs duties. 


The Committee on Finance had previously had prepared for its use 
the hearings and briefs on Revenue for Increased Army and Navy 
Appropriations dealing with H. R. 20573 (Washington, 64 Cong., 2 
Sess., 1917, pp. 203). 


The National Bank of Commerce, New York, has circulated a pamph 
let under the title, 4 Constructive Criticism of the United States War 
Tax Bill (June, 1917, pp. 22). The criticism is more particularly 
directed against the House bill. 


The Mechanics & Metals National Bank discusses in a pamphlet 
Applying Our Wealth to War the resources that the United States 
may apply to the present world conflict (20 Nassau St., New York, 
1917, pp. 20). This bank has also made a reprint of The War Loan 
Act as Approved April 24, 1917 (pp. 11). 


The American Exchange National Bank, of New York, has also 
issued a reprint of the federal tax law of April 24, 1917, authorizing 
the issue of bonds, United States War Bond Issue (pp. 14). 


Robinson & Co. summarizes the historical experience of the United 
States in regard to War Loans of the United States (20 Exchange 
Place, New York, pp. 41). 


In the series of Columbia War Papers, Professor Seligman has made 
a further contribution to that noticed in the last issue of the Review, a 
pamphlet on The House Revenue Bill, a Constructive Criticism (Series 
1, no. 16, pp. 22). 


The Proceedings of the Sixth State Conference on Tazation held at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, February 1-2, 1917 (George Lord, secretary 
of the Michigan State Tax Association, pp. 118) contains papers on: 
“Taxation of mortgages and bonds,” by O. B. Fuller, of Lansing (pp. 
16-27); “Michigan laws governing assessments,” by Arthur B. Will- 
iams, of Battle Creek (pp. 55-72); and “Equipment assessments,” by 
Thomas D. Kearney, of Ann Arbor (pp. 72-82). 


The office of the state comptroller of New York (Albany) has begun 
the publication of a monthly bulletin on State Finances, the first num- 
ber appearing in April of this year. Each issue contains about 15 


pages. 
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The Tax Commission of Ohio has codified and revised the Tax Laws 
of Ohio relating to the assessment of real and personal property 
(Columbus, 1917, pp. 75). 


There has been recently published by the tax commissioner of Con- 
necticut the Quadrennial Report of Indebtedness and Expenditure of 
Municipalities (Hartford, 1917, pp. 141). 


The State Tax Board of Virginia, in its Circular No. 7, makes a 
Digest of Opinions on Tax Questions Rendered by the State Tax 
Board from June 1, 1916 to April 20, 1917. 


The Report of the Tax Commissioner of Massachusetts for the year 
ending November 30, 1916 (Boston, 1917, pp. 156) devotes some 
eighteen pages to the subject of corporation taxation. Special topics 
considered are taxation of life insurance companies, equalization of 
assessments of real estate, and taxation of legacies and successions, and 
stock transfer tax. 


The Fifth Biennial Report of the Minnesota Tax Commission (Min- 
neapolis, 1916, pp. xv, 399) has a chapter on “The taxation of land 
values” (pp. 84-122) ; and chapter 10 deals with “The comparative cost 
of state government,” an investigation conducted by Professor Blakey 
of the University of Minnesota. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York has for circulation a 
pamphlet on the New York State Franchise Tax on Manufacturing and 
Mercantile Corporations (pp. 33) and also a reprint of The Investment 
Tax Law and the Mortgage Tax Law of the state of New York as 
amended in 1917 (New York, 140 Broadway, pp. 61). 


Demography 
The federal Bureau of the Census has published Mortality Statistics, 
1915, Sixteenth Annual Report (Washington, 1917, pp. 707). 


Charles F. Gettemy, director of the Bureau of Statistics of Massa- 
chusetts, announces that preliminary bulletins will be issued in the 
near future in regard to the Massachusetts state census of 1915. A 
typewritten bulletin issued under date of March 7, 1917, deals with 
the population of the commonwealth as classified by native and 
foreign born. 


A Preliminary Report has been made by a Committee concerning 
Causes of Death and Invalidity in the Commonwealth of Australia 
(Melbourne, 1916, pp. 6). 
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In Bulletin No. 207, Causes of Death by Occupation, by Louis I. 
Dublin, the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes the occupa- 
tional mortality experience of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, industrial department, 1911-1913 (pp. 88). 


Insurance 

WorkKMEN’s Compensation IN New Jersey. By an act approved 
March 27, 1917, New Jersey has followed the lead of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and other important industrial states in establishing a 
state rating bureau for workmen’s compensation insurance. Some of the 
most interesting actuarial and statistical problems in the whole field 
of insurance have developed in connection with the application of 
workmen’s compensation laws, and the state rating bureau seems likely 
to become an important part of the machinery for the adjustment 
and control of compensation insurance rates. 

Under the former New Jersey law insurance for the compensation 
risk was left optional with the employer. This was not altogether 
satisfactory even from the employer's standpoint. Of two competing 
employers, one might carry insurance and the other not. And the 
laborer in many instances was left without any certainty that the com- 
payments, with recourse for the amount thereof against his insurance 
ency on the part of an employer might leave the injured workman 
without recourse. 

The new law therefore provides for compulsory insurance, which 
may be provided under the form of so-called “self insurance,” or may 
be placed with an authorized stock or mutual company. In order to 
come under the “self insurance’’ provision, which is merely the carry- 
ing of his own risk, the employer must satisfy the commissioner of 
banking and insurance of the permanence and financial standing of his 
business. If the insurance is carried by a stock or mutual company 
the employer is nevertheless left primarily liable for compensation 
payments, with recourse for the amount thereof against his insurance 
carrier. But the carrier is directly liable to the injured employee in 
case of the death, insolvency, bankruptcy, ete., of the employer. 

The law further provides for the filing with the commissioner of all 
classifications, rules, rates, and systems of merit rating, none of which 
shall be effective until approved, by the commissioner of banking and 
insurance, on the score both of reasonableness and adequacy. The com- 
missioner is also authorized to “‘create, organize, and supervise” a “state 
compensation rating and inspection bureau.” A special deputy, ap- 
pointed by the commissioner, is to preside over this bureau as chair- 
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man. All compensation insurance carriers are to be members of the 
bureau, and no insurance can be written except in accordance with the 
rules and rates determined by the bureau and approved by the com- 
missioner. The expenses of the bureau are to be defrayed by the in- 
surance carriers. All officers, members of committees, 2rd employees 
of the bureau are subject to the approval of the commussioner. The 
commissioner is also authorized to employ an actuary and necessary 
assistants, to fix their compensation, and to call for such reports and 
information as may be necessary for the determination of the cost of 
rates. ‘The act does not apply to employers of farm laborers or 
domestic servants. 

It is obvious that this law gives large powers of control over compen- 
sation insurance to the insurance commissioner. In Pennsylvania the 
manager of the rating bureau is the appointee of the insurance carriers. 
Under the New Jersey law he is a special deputy of the insurance de- 
partment. It remains to be seen whether the larger powers of control in 
New Jersey over the process of rate making will be consistent with a 
smoothly working bureau. Compensation insurance carriers have 
pretty fully accepted the principle of coéperative rate making, and also 
the principle of approval of rates by the insurance commission. This 
spirit of coéperation was abundantly manifested in the national con- 
ference on compensation insurance rates held in New York in January, 
February, and March last, and if in New Jersey the somewhat unusual 
powers of control over rate making possessed by the commissioner are 
exercised with restraint, the chances are that the codperation which 
has proved to be so necessary in the making of compensation insurance 
rates will be forthcoming on the part of the carriers. 


The commissioner has made an excellent beginning in the selection 
of Mr. W. W. Greene as special deputy and chairman. Mr. Green has 
had valuable experience with the New York Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission and with the Colorado Industrial Commission, and is an 


actuary and statistician of recognized standing. 
Watter M. Apriance. 
Princeton University. 


The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has made an exhaustive 
compilation of Workmen’s Compensation Laws of the United States 
and Foreign Countries (Washington, Jan., 1917, No. 203, pp. 961). 
This report is presented in three parts. The first reviews the work- 
men’s compensation commissions of the various states; the second 


summarizes the principal features of the workmen’s compensation laws 
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itries; and the third is the text of the work- 
of the various states and the federal statute. 


of forty-six forei 


men’s compensation lay 


The National Industrial Conference Board has issued a pamphlet on 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts in the United States: Legal Phase 
(15 Beacon St., Boston, Apr., 1917, pp. 62). The preface states that 
it is intended in later reports to discuss the operation of these acts from 
the medical, economic, and administrative standpoints. Headings of 
the various chapters in this particular report are: 1, The adoption and 


growth of the compensation principle; 2, The form and validity of 


state legislation ; [he persons to whom compensation applies; 4, 


The notice of injury; 5, The assurance of systematic relief; 6, Accident 
and disease; 7, ‘Misconduct’ by employer and employee; 8, The ex- 
clusiveness of compensation; 9, The administration of compensation 


acts ; 10, Conclusio: ind suggestions. 


The Nevada Industr Commission presents a Brief showing the 
effect of 1917 amendments to the Nevada industrial insurance act of 
1913 (Carson City, 1917, pp. 8). 


An Act creating the Industrial Commission of Utah providing for 


ition and for other purposes has been printed as a 
separate (Salt Lake ( ity, pp. 39). 


Workmen’s Comy 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has for circulation the 
following pamphlets: General Population and Insurance Mortality 
Compared, a discussion of the mortality experience of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, Industrial Department, and of the general 
population, 1915, prepared by George H. Van Buren (pp. 7); The 
Application of the Statistical Method to Public Health Research, by 
Louis I. Dublin, reprinted from the “American Journal of Public 
Health” (p. 14); and The Vital Statistics of Old Age, by Louis I. 
Dublin, reprinted from the “New York Medical Journal” of May 19, 
1917 (pp. 6). 


The Insurance Society of New York has printed The Evolution of 
Employers’ Liability Insurance, an address delivered before the 
society by Mr. Edmund Dwight (New York, 1917, pp. 11). 

The Organization and Management of a Farmers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company is described by V. N. Valgren in Bulletin No. 530 of 
the United States Department of Agriculture (Washington, May 8, 
1917, pp. 34). 


The special commission appointed by Governor Johnson of Califor- 
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nia to investigate social insurance has made its Report under date of 
January 25, 1917 (Sacramento, pp. 340). Several chapters deal with: 
The findings of the commission; The California survey; Health insur- 
nce in fourteen countries; Social results of social insurance; Existing 
facilities for insurance of wage-workers in the United States; Social 


nsurance movement in the United States; and Estimates of cost. 


A Report of the Special Commission on Social Insurance in Massa- 
chusetts also appeared early this year (Boston, Feb., 1917, House Doe. 
1850, pp. 311). 

A report on Social Insurance with Special Reference to Compulsory 
Health Insurance, made by Dr. John Franklin Crowell for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York, is published as a supple- 

ent to the Monthly Bulletin (65 Liberty St., New York, pp. 92). 


The subject of Compulsory Health Insurance is also discussed by 
Magnus W. Alexander in a pamphlet representing in substance the 
material presented in hearings before the legislature of New York on 
March 7, and of Massachusetts on March 13, 1917 (Magnus W. Alex- 
ander, West Lynn, Mass., pp. 15). 


Mr. John T. Stone, president of the Maryland Casualty Company, 
contributes to the further discussion of this subject in Problems Con- 
cerning the Accident and Health Insurance Business, an address pub- 


lished by the Insurance Society of New York (pp. 14). 
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The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of ar- 
ticles in Italian per 1 to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles 
in Danish and Swedish periodicals. 


Theory 
Abst by W. M. Adriance) 
Coyaser, J. in I Kammeralist. 3engal Econ. Journ., Jan., 1917, 
Pp. 16. 

A study of the economic views of the Indian writer Kantilya. This 
early thinker shows very striking parallels in doctrine with the Euro- 
pean cameralists, and in some particulars considerably surpasses them. 
Guyot, Y. La «¢ e de utile. Journ. des Econ., Apr. 15, 1917. Pp. 17. 
Lec ARPENTIER, ( ia ime ¢ n mique du Profess¢ ur Zz Wagner. Rey. 

Sci. Pol, De 15, 1916 Pp. 5. 

An extended ri w of Wagner's economic system. The occasion of 

the review is the publication, or rather the completion, of a five volume 
i 


translation of Wagner under the title Fondements de l’Economie Poli- 
tique. The review concerns itself largely with making clear the middle 
ground taken by Wagner and the socialists of the chair between doc- 
trinaire individual on the one hand and doctrinaire socialism on 
the other. 


Scuetre, G. Leroy-Beaulicu, Journ, des Econ., Apr. 15, 1917. 
Pp, 3%, 
A sympathetic review of the half century of work of the eminent 


nch economist 


Kconomic History, United States 
racts by E. L. Bogart) 
Barnard, B. W. The private coinage of gold tokens in the South and West. 
S. Atlantic Quart., Apr., 1917. Pp. 8. 
Covers the period 1830 to 1851. 
Beau, T. P. Péone eminiscenses. Wash. Hist. Quart., Apr., 1917. Pp. 8. 
Author took part in the mine rushes, 1857-1865. 


Bevtr, H. C. The W India trade before the Revolution. Mag. of Hist., 
Nov.-Dec., 1916. Pp. 9 

Burren, A. W. J concerning Brookville one hundred years ago. Ind. 
Mag. of Hist., June, 1917. Pp. 11. 

Curisttan, A. K. The tariff history of the Republic of Texas. S. W. Hist. 
Quart., Apr., 1917. Pp. 26 

Covers the decade 1835-1845. First instalment. 

Correnttt, R. S. The telegraph in the South, 1845-1850. S, Atlantic Quart. 
Apr., 1917. Pp 

Fisn, C. R. The rthern ra ids, April, 1861. Am. Hist. Rev., July, 1917. 


Pp. 16. 
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Garpner, H. Codperation among the Mormons. Quart. Journ, Econ., May, 1917. 
Pp. 39. 

Traces an informal coéperation from 1847 to 1868; coéperative 
stores from 1868 to 1890; and coéperative industrial enterprises since 
1890. 

Jerrerson, M. Our trade in the great war. Geog. Rev., June, 1917, Pp. 7. 

Covers the period 1911 to 1916. 

Kine, I. F. Flat boating on the Ohio River. Ohio Arch. & Hist. Quart., Jan., 
1917. 

Kino, R. 8. Silver mines of Ohio Indians. Ohio Arch. & Hist. Quart., Jan., 
1917, 

Laprape, W. T. A new epoch. S. Atlantic Quart., Apr., 1917. Pp. 10. 


Present political and economic changes mean the passing of an old 
and the ushering in of a new epoch. 


Meckun, J. M. The development of the slave status in American democracy. 
Journ. of Negro Hist., Apr., 1917. Pp. 21. 
The first part of a thoughtful study, covering the colonial period. 
Miuus, W. C. Explorations of the Westenhaver mound. Ohio Arch. & Hist. 
Quart., Apr., 1917. Pp. 41. 
Netson, N. C. Kentucky and her cave men. Am. Museum Journ., Apr., 1917. 
Pp. 15. 
An inquiry into the aboriginal inhabitants of this state. 
Nerz, J. The great Los Angeles real estate boom of 1887. Ann. Pub, of Hist. 
Soc. of Southern California, 1916. 
Parker, A, C. Problems of race assimilation in America, with special refer- 
ence to the American Indians. Am. Indian Mag., Oct.-Dec., 1916. 
Proving, W. A. Lardner Clark, Nashville's first merchant and foremost citi- 
zen. Tenn, Hist. Mag., Mar., 1917. Pp. 23. 
An account of trade in Tennessee at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. First instalment. 
Ramspett, C. W. The Confederate government and the railroads. Am. Uist. 
Rev., July, 1917. Pp. 17. 
Ramspett, C. W Internal improvement projects in Texas in the fifties. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Apr., 1917. Pp. 11. 
Describes the building of land grant railroads by private corpora- 
tions. The plan to grant state credit was rejected. 
Rosertson, J. R. Sectionalism in Kentucky from 1855 to 1865, Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., June, 1917. Pp. 15. 
Rosenoom, E. H. Ohio in the presidential election of 1824. Ohio Arch, & Hist, 
Quart., Apr., 1917. Pp. 73. 
Contains much of economic interest. 
Sueparp, C. 1.. The Connecticut Land Company: a study in the beginnings of 
colonization of the Western Reserve. W. Reserve Hist. Soc., Tract No. 96 
(1916). 
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Sioussar, St.G, L. Memphis as a gateway to the West: a sludy in the beqin- 


nings of railway t portation in the old Southwest. Tenn. Hist. Mag., 
Mar., 1917. Pp. 27. 
Teakte, T. History and constitution of the Icarian community. Iowa Journ. 
of Hist. & Pol, Apr., 1917. Pp. 73. 
A translation of Etienne Cabet’s book on this subject. 


Tompson, W. M. When Washington toured New England (1789). Mag. of 


Hist., Nov.-Dec., 191 Pp. 8. 
Second paper. 

‘luorsretnson, E. The Doukhob« in Canada, Miss, Valley Hist. Rev., June, 
1917. Pp. 46 

The presence of this sect has given rise to some perplexing immi- 


gration problems. 
The beginning of iltivation in Georgia, Ga. Hist. Quart., Mar., 1917. 


Reprints of early newspaper articles. 


The future of indi Unpopular Rev., Apr.-June, 1917. Pp. 22. 
An analysis of industrial organization and of its possible future. 


Pioneer trails across Iowa. Journ. of Hist., Jan., 1917. 


Economic History, Foreign 
(Abstracts by Clive Day) 


Bev, Fi. Lindu ie bri nnique apres la querre, Journ. des Econ., Apr., 


1917. Pp. 22. 
Translation of a paper presented to the Scottish Economie Society 
by Sir Hugh Bell. 
Brown, A. E. The economic conditions of the cotton weavers of the Bankura 


district. Bengal Econ. Journ., Jan., 1917. Pp. 6. 


Ernaupi, L. Cesare Jarach. Rif. Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1917. Pp. 4. 


Obituary of one of the most promising of younger Italian economists, 
killed in the war. 
G. M. Cesare Jarach. Giorn, d. Econ., Jan., 1917. Pp. 2. 


A. J. Limitations of gild monopoly. Am, Hist. Rev., Apr., 1917. 


GERSON, 
Pp. 3. 
Shows numerous exceptions to gild monopoly in London. 
Grrziorti-KrerscuMann, J. La Russia e la sua politica commerciale dopo la 
guerra, Rif. Soc., Mar.-Apr., 1917. Pp. 9. 
Guyot, Y. La politique économique britannique actuelle. Journ. des Econ., 
Mar. 15, 1917. Pp. 26. 
Descriptive and critical. 
Hey«ine, B. A. The economic resources of Russia, with special reference to 
British opportuni! Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., Mar., 1917. Pp. 25. 
A useful statistical survey, with bibliographical information, by the 
consul-general for Russia in the United Kingdom. 
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Luvson, E, The black death. Econ, Journ., Mar., 1917. Pp. 8. 
A review of Miss Levett’s monograph in the Oxford studies. 
Mann, H. The economics of a Deccan village. Indian Journ, Econ., Dec., 
1916. Pp. 25. 
Micurts, R. Alberto Caroncini. Rif. Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1917. Pp. 7. 
Obituary of a young economist dead in the war. 
Mvuxerst, K. The transferability of occupancy holdings in Bengal. Bengal 
Econ, Journ.,, Jan., 1917. Pp 20. 
Part I of a study in the history of Indian land tenure. 
Pravo, G. Forze economiche e forze morali nella restaurazione post-bellica. 
Rif. Soc, Nov.-Dec., 1917. Pp. 24. 
Rarratovicn, A. Effects of the war on economic life of Russia, Econ. Journ., 


Mar., 1917. Pp. 7. 


Rora, R. Liberta di commercio interno e di lavoro negli economisti piemontesi 
nel secolo XVIII, Giorn. d. Econ., Mar., 1917. Pp. 18. 


Sv. Inrrcn, M. The industries of Serbia. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1917. Pp. 6. 
Tower, W. S. South America and the war. Journ. Pol. Econ., May, 1917. Pp. 
Il. 
Weis, B. W. Banking in old Athens. Sewanee Rev., Apr., 1917. Pp. 19. 
Descriptive sketch based on Demosthenes. 
Les répercussions économiques de la guerre en Hollande. Monde Econ., Mar. 
10, 1917. Pp. 2. 


Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by John Lee Coulter) 

Barrison, W. J. Annual wool review for 1916. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Mfrs., 
Jan. 1917. Pp. 61. 

A compilation of statistical records for 28 consecutive years com- 
prising production, consumption, exports and imports. Wool and mut- 
ton are considered with chart of fluctuating wool prices. 

Boyrz, J. E. Notes from an agricultural field trip across North Dakota. 
Quart. Journ, Univ. N. Dak., Jan., 1917. 

A statement of economic and social conditions as observed in travel- 
ing across North Dakota. 

Burxrey, R. J. The federal farm loan act. Journ. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1917. 
Pp. 19. 

A statement of facts leading to The Federal Farm Loan act with a 
description of the system. 

Borrerrierp, K. L. The relationship of New England agriculture to manufac- 
turing. Printed by the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
(Boston), April, 1916. Pp. 10. 

A discussion of the general relation of agriculture to manufacturing 


with application to New England conditions. Methods of solving some 
of the problems are suggested. 
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Carver, T. N. Standardization of marketing. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1917. 
Pp. 4. 

An argument in favor of fixing standards of quality and quantity 
whenever possible. 

Curntier, W. H. R. Enquiry into the rate of wages per acre in England, 1913- 
1914. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Aug., 1916. 

A study of the wages per acre on 450 farms of different types and 
sizes in several counties. 

Curtiern, W. H. R. Enquiry into the rate of wages per acre in England, 1913- 
1914. Intern. Rev. Agri, Econ., Oct., 1916. Pp. 14. 

A statement of the status of female labor, a discussion of the 
economy of high and low wages and tables showing the relation of 
yields and types of farms to wages. 

Fay, C. R. German and British agriculture. Econ, Journ., Dec., 1916. Pp. 4. 


A very good report contrasting German and English agriculture. 
The author shows why German agriculture is superior to that of 
English. 

FRIEDMANN, G, Sul frazionamento dei terreni e Vintensificazione della cultura. 
Rif. Soc., Aug.-Sept.-Oct., 1916. Pp. 13. 


i 


An interesting experiment in the cultivation of small holdings in 


Modena. 


Gartno-Canitna, A. Lineamenti della politica granaria moderna. Rif. Soc. 
Aug.-Sept.-Oct., 1916. Pp. 28 
A study of the various ways in which modern states control the 
grain industry. 
Gittettre, J. M. Mitigating rural isolation. Quart. Journ. Univ. N. Dak., Jan., 
1917. Pp. 13. 
A comprehensive discussion of rural isolation with suggestions for 
improving conditions. 
Jenxins, J. E. Land settlement in Australia, Intern, Rev. Agri. Econ., July, 
1916. Pp. 8. 
A comprehensive statement of the general system of land settlement 
in Victoria, Australia. 
Jounson, O. R. and Foarp, W. E. Size of farm business. Missouri Sta. Bul. 
140, April, 1916. Pp. 40 


A popular bulletin based upon more than 700 farm survey records, 
showing the influence of size of farm business upon efficiency and 
profits. Illustrated. 


Kaarsen, A, C. Ententens Erndringsproblemer. Nat. 6k. Tids., Nov.-Dec., 
1916. Pp. 31. 


Regards the food problem for the entente as serious. 
Kent, W. H. “Future” trading and the farmer. <Annalist, Feb. 26, 1917. 


An argument in favor of “future” trading, attempting to show how it 
benefits the producer. 
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Lvices, R. L. Proyecto de ley agraria para Cuba, Ref. Soc. (Cuba), Aug., 
1916. Pp. 10. 
Marci, A. R. Will Germany’s food supply suffice until another crop? Econ. 
Wld., Dec. 30, 1916. Pp. 6. 
A general discussion of the production and importations of foods and 
fertilizers by Germany. 
Parerson, J. W. Land settlement and the provision of credit in western 
Australia, Intern, Rev. Agri. Econ., Jan., 1917. Pp. 11. 
A careful examination of the present status of agriculture, and the 
possibilities of development in western Australia. 
Prato, G, I redentori delle terre incolte. Rif. Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1917. Pp. 20. 
Examination of the project to extend the area of cultivation in 
Italy. 
Pepro, B. The dairy industry in Argentina and plans for its future develop- 
ment, Anales de la Sociedad Rural Argentina, Mar.-Apr., 1916. Pp. 6. 
The development of the dairy industry in Argentina since 1894. 
Statistical data are presented. 
Porr, J. E. Can the farmer realize higher prices for his crops by holding them? 
Quart. Journ, Econ., Aug., 1916. Pp. 26. 
A comprehensive study of the gains and losses to the farmer from 
storing crops. Statistical evidence is presented. 
Prinoie, J. M. Agricultural distress in Brahmanbaria, Bengal Econ, Journ., 
Sept., 1916. Pp. 11. 
A general statement of the difficulties the people of Brahmanbaria 
have in tiding themselves over in years of famine. 
Routuen, C. Am grdnsen fiir jordbrukets intensifiering. Ek. Tids., No. 6, 
1916. Pp. 34. 
A study of the practicability of a greater degree of intensification 
in agriculture under existing conditions in Sweden. 
Van Dine, D. L. The relation of malaria to crop production. Sci. Mo., Nov., 
1916, Pp. 9. 


A study of the loss of time and reduced efficiency of labor caused by 
malaria. 


Von, L. Some reasons why North Dakota should adopt the uniform sales act. 
Quart. Journ. Univ. N. Dak., Jan., 1917. Pp. 32. 

The author points out very definitely the weak places in the present 
code of North Dakota, the benefits to be derived from the adoption of 
the uniform sales act, and answers the objections to its adoption. 
Wont, N. Am den osunda jordspekulationen och atgdrdu for dess begdnsung. 

Ek. Tids., No. 4, 1916. Pp. 22. 
Favors legislation to restrict speculation in land to prevent waste 


and to keep the ownership of land to a greater extent in the hands of 
its tillers. 


Wacna, D. E. Agricultural banks in India. Indian Journ, Econ., Jan., 1916, 
Pp. 37, 
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A discussion of the present status of the ryot of India, the failure of 
private banks and coéperative credit societies, and a suggestive general 
plan for agricultur 
The Agrarian ques / i nd Ilerzegovina. Intern, Rev. Agri. Econ., 

Oct., 1916. Pp. 14 

A detailed study of lan n in Bosnia and Herzegovina during 
the last half of centi 
Discussion as to the method of effecting valuation. Il Monitore Tecnico, 

Milan. XXIInd ¥ No. 7, March 10, 20, 1916. Pp. 5. 

A examination of tl tu imental principles of the analytic method 
in valuation. 

The German aq) ut societies in 1915, Intern, Rev. of Agri. 
Econ., Oct., 1916 

The development of codperative societies, and the work of the Na- 
tional Federation of German Agricultural Coéperative Societies during 
the year 1915. The figures presented are incomplete. 

Codperation in a. é 114, Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Sept., 1916. 

Statistical data are presented showing the status of the agricultural 
codperative societies in the United Kingdom and their growth since 
1904. 

The codperative sa e stock in Germany, Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Dec., 
1916. Pp. li 

A brief discussion of the development of codperative societies for 
the selling of livesto 
The organization of tI of boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs in the 

United States. Intern, Rev. Agri. Econ., Nov., 1916. Pp. 12. 


A general statement of the purpose, organization and development, 
and methods of conducting boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs. 


The work of the Jewish agricultural and industrial aid society. Intern. Rev. 
Agri. Econ., Sept., 1916. Pp. 14. 

A brief account of the origin, development, purposes and achieve 
ments of the Jewish agricultural and industrial aid society up to 
December, 1915. 

Facts about farm m jage debt, Journ. Am, Bankers Assoc., Dec., 1916. 


Extracts from the annual address of President ¥. W. Thompson to 


the convention of the Farm Mortgage Bankers Association. President 
Thompson undertook to prove that the motive of rural credit legislation 
was largely political and not generally needed. 


Commerce 
tracts by H. R. Tosdal) 
Anperson, B. M. Th sting machinery of the grain trade and the food 
census. Econ. Wld., June 9, 1917. 
Develops proposition to ascertain by board of experts the available 
supplies of grain and the probable extent of demand for purposes of 
price regulation by government. 
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Barertt, G. Alecune considerazioni sul credito marittimo. Riv. di Sci. 

earia, Oct.-Dec., 1916. Pp. 8. 

Benevict, W. The Pacific Mail. Forum, Nov., 1916. Pp. 20. 

Historical sketch of rise and development of the Pacific Mail S. S. 
Co., which gives little attention to government shipping subsidies 
received. 

Berctunp, A. The war and trans-Pacific shipping. Am. Econ, Rev., Sept., 
1917. Pp. 15. 
Borcarra, G. I “cicli degli affari.” Rif. Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1917. Pp. 13. 

An examination of the recent literature on business cycles. 

Davipson, J. M. German trade expansion: its methods and its tendencies. 
(Concluded.) Journ. Inst. Bankers, Mar., 1917. 

Concluding instalment deals with German methods of fostering ex- 
port trade by preferential railway rates, export bounties, subsidies and 
the like. 

Gormann, W. P. Codperative selling vs. the middleman in the upbuilding of our 

foreign commerce. Econ. W1d., Apr. 21, 1917. Pp. 5. 

Argues that present system of distribution through middleman is 
more effective in developing export trade than proposed coéperative 
combinations of manufacturers favored by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in a recent report. 

Goov, E. T. The future of British shipping. Finan. Rev. Rev., Mar., 1917. 

Writer thinks British shipping supremacy is threatened by current 
revival of American shipping unless there is “active codperation be- 
tween labor and capital and the State.” 

Lawrence, J. S. The international trade of the United States in textiles. 
Econ. Wld., Apr. 14, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Parts of an address emphasizing foreign trade opportunities for 
American textiles and giving basic principles for their development. 
Pawtowski, A. L’industrie miniére en France pendant les deux premieres 

années de la guerre. Journ. des Econ., Mar. 15, 1917. 

An illuminating study of the decline in the French production of 
coal, iron, and other minerals. War conditions, scarcity of labor, and 
lack of transportation facilities are analyzed as causes. 

Porat, V. Esiste ancora il commercio internazionale durante la guerra? Rif. 

Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1917. Pp. 15. 

Vuorr, R. L’intervento degli enti pubblici nella delimitazione dei prezzi dei 

generi di prima necessita. Riv. Intern., Dec., 1916. Pp. 34. 

Continuation of a study of the modes of food control established in 
Italy for war purposes. 


The codéperative sale of wool. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Feb., 1917. 


A rather detailed account of the methods and results of the coépera- 
tive sale of wool by Canadian growers, with particulars as to aid 
rendered by government. Though still limited in application, the plan 
is said to have proved successful. 
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The future of foreign é New Statesman, May 26, 1917. 


Writer perceives the 


coming in the post-war reconstruction of a 


fundamental change in the methods and organization of foreign trade 
whereby haphazard exporting by individual traders will give way to an 
organized system of ‘reciprocal 


imports.” 
The wool industry 
1917. Pp 
An extended and 
on the wool industry 
Wool Manufacturers 


ial problems. Bull, Nat. Assoc, Wool. Mfrs., 


ible review of Mr. Cherington’s recent book 
by secretary of the National Association of 


lic Utilities 
ts by Ralph E. Heilman) 
Conway, T. Up-state rk lines need financial relief. Elec. Ry. Journ., 


June 9, 1917. 


Asserts that the inies must curtail quantity and lessen quality 
of service, or secure a higher rate of fare, if they are to avoid financial 
disaster. 


Dooutrrie, F. W. The econor aspects of franchises. Journ. Eng. Club of 
St. Louis, Mar.-Apr., 1917 


Characterizes the following four periods in the development of 
utility franchises: (1) general misunderstanding as to facts; (2) gen 
eral misunderstanding as to motives; (3) attempted arbitration by 
governmental agenci 1) a correct understanding of mutual inter- 
ests involved. 


Hunter, M. H. The 


lation of public service corporations. Am. 
Econ. Rev., Sept., 1917 


Kino, C. L. National i l street railway franchises. Pro. Am. Elec. 
Ry. Accountant’s Assoc., 1916 
The larger issues at stake in the granting of local franchises. 
Lavine, A. L. Public regulation ». 
Case & Comment, Mar., 1917. 
The effort in regulating utilities should be to direct the current of 
human endeavor, not to thwart it. 


Lee, I. L. Interborough solicits complaints, 


public operation: some legal aspects. 


Elec, Ry. Journ., Apr. 7, 1917. 
Describes the attempt of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
to adjust complaints and to secure the coéperation of the public. 
Nasu, L. R. Principles of public 


utility financing. Stone & Webster Journ., 
May, 1917. 


The various types of public utility securities, the conditions under 
which each may be issued, the distribution of securities, ete. 
Wuson, T. Fort Wayne municipal plant. Power, Apr. 24, 1917. 

Asserts that this municipal plant has saved consumers more than 
double their investment in seven years. 


Analyses of P. R. T. proposal ‘lec. Ry. Journ., Apr. 7, 1917, 
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A criticism of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company’s plan for 
the lease and operation of the new city-built high-speed lines. 
Chicago traffic, value and finances. Elec. Ry. Journ., Apr. 14, 1917, 
Describes the methods used by the Parsons Commission in checking 
travel, the cost and value of the elevated lines, and gives a summary of 
the financial plan for the proposed unified traction system. 
Cincinnati’s rapid-transit ordinance. Elec. Ry. Journ., Apr. 7, 1917. 
A description of the plan for unified electric railway operation, voted 
on by the citizens of Cincinnati, on April 17th. 
Los Angeles hydro-electric power plant. Munic. Journ., Mar. 1, 1917. 
First utilization of municipal plants for utilizing fall in acqueduct. 
Putting across the skip stop in Baltimore. Elec. Ry. Journ., June 2, 1917. 
How the United Railways of Baltimore has convinced its patrons of 
the desirability and the time saving features of the skip stop. 
Springfield company wants 6-cent fare. Elec. Ry. Journ., June 2, 1917. 
Springfield (Mass.) street railway contends that it must be permit- 
ted to charge. a six-cent fare, on account of increasing costs. 


Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 
Acwortu, W. M. English railways under war conditions. Outlook, May 16, 
1917. Pp. 2. 

Draws two conclusions from English experience: If American roads 
are taken over by government for war purposes, they should (1) be 
operated under present management, and (2) be guaranteed the 
normal rate of return on their property. 


Apter, W. The legs of an army. Outlook, Apr. 18, 1917. Pp. 3. 
Function of American railways in time of war. 
Aux, G. Les résultats de 1916. Journ. des Trans., Apr. 8, 1917. Pp. 5. 
Arracon, A. V. Railroad coérdination. Journ. Pol. Econ., June, 1917. Pp. 19. 
Plan to strengthen railroad credit through systematic corrrelation of 
railways under government supervision. 
Bernar, H. W. The safety appliance standards, their purpose and the rea- 


sons underlying their fixed and definite location, Pro. St. Louis Ry. Club, 
May 11, 1917. Pp. 17. 


Brown, A. C. New ocean terminals at Halifax. Ry. Rev., May 26, June 9, 
1917, Pp. 5, 6. 
Illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 


Bunn, C. W. Federal incorporation of railway companies. Harvard Law 
Rev., Apr., 1917, Pp. 6. 


Holds that Congress has large powers in matter of railway incor- 
poration. 


Carman, E. C. How to avoid government ownership of the railroads, Journ. 
Pol. Econ., Apr., 1917. Pp. 11. 


Or 
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CuraruaAm, B. I spect 
Ry. Club, A 1917. Pp. 8 


‘ railway preparedness. Pro, Pacifi 


Dixon, F. H. H 
1917. Pp. 


d report. R. M. I. S. Journ., Apr.-May, 


Hurt, H. Discrimin n under the act to regulate commerce. Am. Law Reyvy., 
Mar.-Apr., 191 


Iivuncerrorp, | ht shall have the right of way? Nation’ 
Business, July 6 
The priority } in war time 
JACKMAN, W. ‘I 1 problem, Monetary Times, Apr. 27, May 
4,11, 1917. | 
Pamphlet repri: pages. Analyzes government ownership 
proposition for Ca 
Lavine, A. nv.) lic operation: some legal aspects. Cas¢ 
& Comme! M 1917. Pp. 6. 


Lorenzoni, G. L lustria dei trasporti marittimi negli ultimi 
Rif. § Mar.-Apr., 1917. Pp. 20. 


A broad surve} pi 


shipping. 


cent ‘anni. 


‘ipal stages of the development of 


Menz, C. Priority it, New Republic, June 23, 1917. Pp. 3. 


Novvion, G, pe. Les emins de 
15, 1917. Pp 


I 


fer francais en 1916. Journ. des Econ., M 


J. H 
Apr. 27, 1917. 1 


PARMELEE, 


Four recent developments described: economies, 50 per cent increase 
in passenger rates, ry of Ir 


sh railways into war scheme, and 


freight-car pooling 


Payen, E. Les g l 1q s francaises de chemins de fer en 1916. 
Il, Les dépense é pi uit net. L’Econ. Franc., May 19, 1917. Pp. 2. 
Payne, J. L. Canad igainst public ownership. Ry. Age Gaz., 


May 4, 1917. Pp. 4 


Analysis of recent findings of special commission appointed to study 
Canadian railway situation 

Piumps, G. E. The is f the valuation of railroad properties ad 

vanced by the é employees of steam railroads, Utilities Mag., 


May, 1917. Pp. 15 
Summary of brief filed before 
behalf of the four 


Powe, T. R. Due process and the Adamson law. Columbia Law Rev., Feb., 
1917. Pp. 13. 


Interstate Commerce Commission on 
brothe rhoods. 


Rirrey, W. Z. The 
Rev., May, 1917. 1 


urt and the railway brotherhoods. Am. Rev. 


Analysis of recent decision in the case of the eight-hour law. 
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Srone, A. J. The operating side of a railroad. Ry. & Locomotive Engg., June, 
July, 1917. Pp. 5. 
Swanson, W. W. Report of the Royal Commission to inquire into railways and 
transportation in Canada, Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1917. Pp. 8. 
Wave, H. T. Railway transportation in war. Am. Rev. Rev., Mar., 1917. 
Pp. 3. 
Warkins, E. Has a shipper who has been denied relief by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission any remedy? Columbia Law Rev., Jan., 1917. 
Vuson, H. R. British railways in war time. Ry. Rev., Apr. 21, May 12, June 
7, 191%. Pp. 2, 3, 
Alaska transportation lines vindicated by order. Ry. & Marine News, July, 
1917. Pp. S. 
Analysis of the so-called “Alaska investigation’ report of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, 
Electric railways in war time. Elec. Ry. Journ., May 12, 1917. Pp. 4. 
What has been done in Canada. 
Government ownership in foreign countries. Ry. Age Gaz., May 18, 1917. 
Outline of testimony of W. M. Acworth before Newlands joint con- 
gressional committee. 
To increase transportation efficiency. Ry. Age Gaz., June 1, 1917. Pp. 4. 
Shippers appoint 23 regional committees to cobperate with 
ment and railways in securing transportation efficiency in war. 


govern- 


Michigan and the Pere Marquette. Pere Marquette Mag., Mar., Apr., May, 
June, 1917. Pp. 6, 6, 5, 3. 


Brief historical sketch of Pere Marquette railway system. 


“Political” railways. A lesson from Victoria, South African Railways & 
Harbours Mag., Mar., 1917. Pp. 2. 

Progress on government railway in Alaska, Ry. Age Gaz., Apr. 20, 1917. Pp. 5. 

War conditions and the electric railways. Elec. Ry. Journ., Apr. 28, 1917. 
Many electric railways are “doing their bit.” 

Les chemins de fer de Asie turque. Bull. des Transports Intern. par Chemins 
de Fer, Mar., Apr., May, June, 1917. Pp. 10, 5, 6, 10. 

La crise des transports en Allemagne. Journ. des Trans., Mar. 24, 1917. 


Chiefly devoted to the problem of car shortage. 


Aceounting 
(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 
Beck, H. Theory and practice. Journ. Account., July, 1917. Pp. 7. 
Considers the proper treatment of discount on securities sold and 


cash repair funds from both the theoretical and practical points of 
view. 


Crapman, R. M. Serial bonds versus sinking fund bonds. Am. City, Mar., 
1917. Pp. 2. 
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Craver, W. A. Ele ic utilities accounting. Journ. Account., May, 1917. Pp, 
a3; 
Classification and operation of a system of accounts for electric 

utilities. 

Coruiss, W. M. Navy yard cost accounting. Journ. Account., July, 1917. 
Explains with considerable detail the cost system of one of the 


largest navy yards of the United States with particular reference to 
the methods of recording and tabulating labor and material costs. 


Dunn, H. A. 4 inting i fencies and fallacies. Pro. Am. Elec. Ry. 
Acct. Assoc., 1916. Pp. 10 
Feppe, A. S. M ed current assets. Journ. Account., June, 1917. Pp. 5. 


Why “current assets’ must be scrutinized carefully. Explains com- 
mon methods of overstating the value of the various items comprising 
“current assets.” 

Ganrr, H. L. The f manufacturing costs. Indus. Management, June, 
1917. Pp. 2 

Advocates a separation of expense items into those that do and those 

that do not contribute to production. Why the machine-hour rate 


method of applying indirect expenses should be employed wherever 

possible and otherwise a uniform man rate based on man hours. 

Git, F., and Coox, W. W. Principles involved in computing the depreciation 
of plant. Surveyor & Munic. & County Engr., Feb. 9, 1917. Pp. 2. 

Horson, H. C iction records and accounts. Journ, Account. July, 


1917, Pp. 18. 

Principles governing the proper charges and credits to capital or 
property accounts in the case of public service companies. Also takes 
up elements of costs and the methods for recording these costs. 

Leeps, E. P. Analy f gas corporation accounting. Gas Age, Feb. 15, 
Mar. 1, 1917. Pp. 2, 1 


McCormack, P. H nti us valuation machinery. Journ. Inst. Actuaries, 
Apr., 1917. Pp. 12 
Explains and illustrates with forms accurate methods of showing in 
the company’s records continuous valuations on various types of life 
insurance policies. 
Mippiepircn, L. Calculation of continuous compound interest. Journ. Account., 
May, 1917. Pp. 11 
Develops and charts certain compound interest formulas and shows 
their practical importance by means of tables. 
Newcomer, W. Analysis of a credit statement. Investment Weekly, July 7, 
1917. Pp. 3. 
President of the National Exchange Bank of Baltimore points out 
certain principles and policies to guide bankers in the determination 
of a credit risk. 


Wuson, G. The fourth factor in cost accounting. Journ, Account., May, 


1917. Pp. 5. 
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The necessity and importance of considering spoilage as a separate 
factor of manufacturing cost in many plants. Common plan of charg- 
ing this cost to profit and loss or to overhead not always satisfactory. 
American Institute’s June examinations. Journ. Account. July, 1917. Pp. 20, 

Examinations cover three subjects, auditing, commercial law, and 
accounting theory and practice. 

Plant depreciation; a comparison of the four methods of calculating the allow- 
ance. Iron Age, Mar, 15, 1917. P. 1. 
Saving labor in the accounting department. Ry. Age Gaz., June 22, 1917. 

Roads are substituting women and various labor saving machines 
which women can run on account of liability of male employees to draft. 
Uniform accounting. Federal Reserve Bull, Apr., 1917. Pp. 25. 

A tentative proposal submitted by the Federal Reserve Board for a 
uniform system of accounting to be adopted by manufacturing and 
merchandising concerns. Reprinted in Journal of Accountancy, June, 
1917. 


Investments 
(Abstracts by Authur S. Dewing) 

Cray, P. Civil War stock market, Invest. Wkly., June 9, 1917. 

Very interesting comparison. Valuable for class study. 
Ciay, P. Cotton mill stocks. Invest. Wkly., Apr. 14, 1917. 

Brief digest with statistics. 
Cray, P. Interborough Metropolitan collateral trust 4 1/2's. Invest. Wkly., 

Apr. 28, 1917. 

Altogether too optimistic survey of junior securities of this unfortu- 
nate company. 
Cray, P. Irrigation district bonds. Invest. Wkly., June 2, 1917. 

Good article. But does not say “beware” strong enough. 
Craawrorp, A, Fertilizer stocks. Invest. Wkly., Apr. 21, 1917. 

Investment position discussed, but shows great prosperity of three 
companies. 


Dewrne, A. S. Railway equipment obligations. Am. Econ. Rey., June, 1917. 


Pp. 25. 

Pautkner, J. L. Ohio Cities Gas. Invest. Wkly, Apr. 21, 1917. 

A public utility wholesale natural gas company with oil “prospects.” 
Pautkner, J. L. Western Power Company. Invest. Wkly., Apr. 14, 1917. 

Account of a well-known public service “pyramid.” Interesting and 
valuable statistics. Neglects to point out the weakness of company’s 
securities by reason of underlying bonds on important parts distribut- 
ing system. 
Ginson, T. Railroad stock market, Tnvest. Wkly., June 16, 1917. 

Author’s summary of “bargains.” Not as critical of general condi- 
tions as this writer's articles usually are. 
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. Invest. Wkly., May 26, 1917. 

Short but clear account. Diagram of European loanable funds in- 
structive. Author should have given sources of his statistics. 
McGratnu, T. S. Timber investments, Invest. Wkly., May 26, 1917. 

A one-sided account. Neglects difficulty in quickly liquidating on 
both timber lands and timber land bonds. 

Morton, A. V. Safe investment of banking funds held by trust companies. 
Trust Companies Mag., Apr., 1917. 

Summary of possible channels of investments. Wisely insists on 
fluidity of paper bought with call deposits. Unfortunate to see writers 
recommend trust companies to enter underwriting syndicates under any 
conditions. 

Nenr, H. W. The concentration of water powers. Journ. Pol. Econ., Oct., 
1916. 

Somewhat superficial account based largely on the Commissioner of 
Corporation’s report of 1912. Suggest the great advantage of central 
concentrated ownership provided it does not jeopardize public interest. 
Perkins, C. H. “B. R, 7 Third Avenue, Invest. Wkly., May 12, 1917. 

Study of two New York city traction companies. Prospects are 
not very encouraging. 

Perkins, C. H. Crucible steel. Invest. Wkly., Apr. 14, 1917. 

Interesting statistical account of a “semi” unfortunate “‘war baby.” 
Rotuns, M. The telephone. Invest. Wkly., Apr. 28, 1917. 

A popular article. 

Rosentruar, A. U. VW ish Pittsburgh Terminal Railway prospects. Invest. 
Wkly., Apr. 14, 1917 

Implies that because reorganization drastic, future assured. Difficult 
to see any future in this Gould blunder, and above review naively un- 
critical. 

Seitpen, G. C. Why industrials do not respond to earnings. Invest. Wkly., 
May 5, 1917. 

Public investors truly recognize the transitory character of present 
large earnings. Yet, transient as are present large earnings, the in- 
dustrials are being put in a strong position as regards quick assets. 
Se.wyn-Brown, A, Public utility bonds as legal investments. Invest. Wkly., 

Apr. 28, 1917. 

Timely article emphasizing, as many think, that these bonds are 
among the strongest corporate obligations. Should be made legal by 
state laws for savings banks. Movement is certainly in this direction. 
Upmann, L. U. Republic Iron and Sieel. Invest. Wkly. Apr. 21, 1917. 

A small rather conservatively managed steel company. Instructive 
as showing condition of medium size steel unit. 

“A srockHoLperR.” Depreciation of British home investments. Econ. Journ., 
June, 1917. 


Carefully prepared statistical tables. Most comprehensive brief 
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summary of subject yet prepared. Shows that “average” British rail- 
way common stocks have declined but little; British railway debentures 
most. British railway bonds, as whole, decline less than French. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by G. E. Barnett) 
\orer, H. M. Unemployment and personality—a study of psychopathic cases. 
Mental Hygiene, Jan., 1917. Pp. 9. 
Crark, L. D. Recent Supreme Court decisions and the labor contract. Mo. 
Rev. U. S. Bureau Labor Stat., May, 1917. Pp. 21. 
Reviews the decisions in the Adamson eight-hour law case, the Ore- 
gon ten-hour law case, and the Oregon minimum wage case. 
Deiter, F.S. The Oregon minimum wage cases. Am. Econ, Rey., Sept., 1917. 
Pp. 4. 
Viveu, J. A. Hours and output. Survey, May 12, 1917. Pp. 2. 
\n illustration of the effect of shorter hours on output. 
Girason, A. The discovery. An account of a new way to industrial peace in 
Great Britain, Survey, May 19, 1917. Pp. 3. 
Illustrations of the spread of collective bargaining in England during 
the war. 
Iiammonn, M. B. The regulation of wages in New Zealand. Quart. Journ. 
Econ., May, 1917. Pp. 438. 
Analyzes the principles on which the court has acted in fixing mini- 
mum rates. 
Hlowarp, S. E. The Fall River sliding scale experiment of 1905-1910. Am. 
Econ. Rev., Sept., 1917. Pp. 22. 
Kaun, M. H. Report of the committee on industrial hygiene of the Retail 
Dry Goods Association, Medical Rec., Nov., 1916. Pp. 10, 
Kerry, R. W. Hiring the worker. Indus. Management, Apr., 1917. Pp. 16. 
Application forms, interviews, medical examinations, and references. 


Mowery, H. W. Cause and prevention of industrial casualty. Indus. Manage- 
ment, May, 1917. Pp. 13. 
Stresses the importance of slipping and tripping as factors in 
accidents. 
Norrucorr, C. H. Organization of labor for war. Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 1917. 
Pp. 16. 
Reviews the dealings of the English government with labor. 
Power, T. R. The Oregon minimum-wage cases. Pol. Sci. Quart., June, 1917. 
Pp. 17. 
Reviews the brief submitted on behalf of the state upholding the 
constitutionality of the law. 


Rarnznone, E. The remuneration of women’s services. Econ. Journ., Mar., 
1917. Pp. IS. 
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If the state should take upon itself the cost of rearing children, the 

main reason for the difference in wages between the sexes would be 

removed. 

SeELeKMAN, B. M Nine years of the Canadian industrial disputes act, 
Survey, Mar. 31, 1917. Pp. 8. 


The act has been valuable as a means of promoting conciliation, but 


the compulsory features have not been effective. 
British labor me e to American workers. Am. Federationist, June, 1917. 
Pp. 12. 


Addresses of the labor members of the British Commission before the 

Committee on Labor of the Council of National Defense. 

The industrial disputes investigation act, 1907. Proceedings for the ten-year 
period 1907 -] and for the fiscal year 1916-1917. Labour Gaz. (Ottawa), 
May, 1917. Pp. 17 

Minimum wage in Massachusetts. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bureau Labor Stat., May, 
1917, Pp. 7. 

Abstracts of recent reports of the Minimum Wage Commission of 

Massachusetts. 

Operation of the minimum-wage law in the state of Washington. Mo. Bull. 
Bureau Labor Stat., Apr., 1917. Pp. 10. 

Abstract of the second biennial report of the Industrial Welfare 

Commission of Oregon. 

Protection of labor standards. Mo. Rev. U. S. Bureau Labor Stat., May, 1917. 
Pp. 15. 

Recommendations of the Committee on Labor, Advisory Commission, 

Council of National Defense. 

Stabilizing industrial employment. Ann, Am. Acad., May, 1917. Pp. 224. 

Series of papers, chiefly by employers and employment managers, 
on methods of reducing labor turnover. 
Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
( Abstracts by Chester A, Phillips) 
Courvircn, P. P. Gresham’s law in foreign exchange. Annalist, Apr. 23, 1917. 
The dollar has become a function of the pound sterling and is there- 
fore at a discount in neutral countries. 

Dewavrin, M. Les welles lois sur le erédit aux petites entreprises. Journ 
des Econ., May, 1917. Pp. 18 

An analysis of the law of March 13, 1917, which provided for the 
establishment of codperative banks and societies for small manufactur- 
ing and trading enterprises. The advance of funds in liberal amount 
and without interest to the new organizations by the Bank of France 
through the state is regarded as a feature of questionable expediency. 

Dsébrur, C. Acceptances. Bankers Mag., Apr., 1917. Pp. 4. 


The nature and advantages of acceptances, The banker’s risk where 
a trust receipt covers commodities subject to great fluctuation in price. 


the 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking "33 
Pankers should be on guard against the assignment of invoices per- 
taining to goods secured by traders under trust receipt. 


wann, I. N. Our loans to the allies and the future of gold investments. 
Journ, Am. Bankers Assoc., May, 1917. Pp. 2. 

England has been liberal in shipping gold to us for wholly selfish 
reasons, 7.e., in order to keep money rates low in this country. It would 
he unseemly for her to discontinue gold shipments now when the rate 
for her fulure borrowing here has been practically fixed. 

is, G. Vitalization of couniry’s gold resources a problem for the reserve 
ystem, Journ, Am, Bankers Assoc., May, 1917. Pp. 2. 
Recommends counting gold in the hands of federal reserve agents as 
t of reserve held by the regional banks against notes issued. Con 
ds that the mobilization of gold in circulation would also be desirable. 
!uonnercer, I. H. Money and credit. Banking Law Journ., Apr., 1917. Pp. 9. 
The chief weakness of the federal reserve system is the false assur 
which it holds out to bankers that they may recklessly lend out 
ir resources during periods of prosperity and later rely on the 
sistance of the reserve banks in time of crisis. However, the system 
its of a highly beneficial use. It should “put a bit in the mouth of 
enterprise and not a lash upon its back.” 


fonta, A, JL sistema monetario del cambio aureo. Rif. Soc., Mar.-Apr., 1917. 


fhe situation of gold exchange in several countries, with a special 
tudy of Fisher’s compensated dollar. 
\. R. The insurance principle of average in its application to banking. 
Keon, Wid., Apr. 28, 1917. Pp. 4. 
\ study of the law of average as applied mainly to individual saving 
ud business insolvencies and partial failures, 
Ovrenueim, A. Foreign exchange—an opporlunity. Investment Weekly, May 
26, 1917. Pp. 4 

\ diagramatie exposition of the investment opportunities and disad 
vantages arising from the foreign exchange situation, 

ce, L’assicurazione di credito. Riv. di Sci. Bancaria, Oct.-Dee., 1916 
Pp. 14. 

Shortly after the war broke out England adopted certain novel 
measures for the safeguarding of credit, concerning the value of which 
: controversy has appeared in Italy. 

Pacer, J. The Gilbart lectures, 1917. Lectures II and IIT. Journ. Inst. 
Bankers, Apr., 1917. Pp, 18. 

Some legal aspects of such topics as cheques signed in blank, notice 
of dishonor, and time within which cheques must be presented. 

Rarvo, L. La erisi dei cambi e il problema degli accordi interfederali di 
tariffa. Riv. Intern., Mar., 1917. Pp. 26. 

Written before the fall in exchange rates consequent upon entrance 

of the United States into the war. 


J 
Pp. 32. 
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Wiuson, F. R. The federal farm loan board. Case & Comment, June, 1917. 
Pp. 4. 

The constitutionality of the federal farm loan act and an explanatory 
account of the main features of the system. A likely increase in the 
business of inspecting and preparing titles should appeal to the busi- 
ness sense of the legal profession. (Portrait illustrations.) 

Wirnens, H. The British money market after the war. Econ, Wld., May 26, 
1917. Pp. 5. 

Conditional prophecies put forward without apprehension as to the 

osition of London as the world’s leading monetary center after the 
ir. 

Jjgvicultural credit in Bosnia and Herzegovina, Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Feb. 
1917. Pp. 11. 
Canadian banking in 1916. Bankers’ Mag. (London), May, 1917. Pp. 10. 

An account of general expansion of operations. 

A municipal savings bank, Canadian Munic. Journ., May, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Account of the municipal savings bank of Birmingham, England. 
fhe progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1916. Bankers’ 

Mag. (London), May, 1917. Pp. 25. 

With no change in the number of banks in Great Britain during 1916, 
a decline from 8.8 to 7 per cent in their ratio of capital and “reserve,” 
i.e., surplus, to deposits and notes issued, the proportion of cash to 
deposits and note circulation witnessed an increase from 26 to 30 per 
cent. ‘The increase in deposits during the same period was from 
£1,504,901,050 to £1,714,879,251. 


Scotland and the Bank of England, Scottish Bankers Mag., Apr., 1917, Pp. 12. 
The disabilities of Scotland arising from the practices employed by 
the Bank of England in the transfer of stocks and other property. 


Les opérations de la Banque de France pendant l'année 1916, Econ, Frang., 
Apr. 14, 1917. Pp. 3. 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 

Avams, T. S. The concentration of taxes upon wealth and business. Bankers 

Mag., May, 1917. Pp. 6. 

Describes trend of recent taxation in the United States and outlines 
plan for meeting war expenditures. 
Apams, T. S. Customary war finance. New Republic, Apr. 7, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Exemption of government bonds from taxation is bad from fiscal, 
political, and social points of view. 
Apams, T. S. Defects of the excess-profits tax law. Annalist, June 4, 1917, 

tecommends adoption of English plan by United States. 


Amoroso, L. Il costo della guerra, Giorn, d, Econ., Dec., 1916. Pp. 23. 


Anperson, B. M. Should wealth be conscripted. Annalist, Apr. 16, 1917. 
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Assuming that the war will end within a year, the author recommends , 
financing by loans rather than by taxes. 
Arraup, A. Péril national et richesse nationale (rapport de M. Adrien Artaud 
adopte par la Cha é e Commerce de Marseille). Monde Econ., Mar. G 
Concludes a survey of the alcohol industry in France with a plea ie 
for regulation but not suppression. 
BastaBLe, C. F. British financial organisation. Econ. Journ., Mar., 191% 
Pp. 5. 0 
Reviews recent literature on the British financial system. J 
Brack, H. C. Sociologica pects of the income tax, Case & Comment, Mar., : 
1917. Pp. 5. 
Deplores the tend ney in the United States to place the burden of 
public expenditures upon a few, and recommends lowering the exemp ; 
tion of the federal income tax. ; h 
Briakemore, A. W. The federal inheritance tax law of 1916. Case & Comment, 
Mar., 1917. Pp. 4 
Outlines the law and points out various defects, such as the imposi 
tion of the tax on the entire estate rather than on shares of the ben 
ficiaries. I 
Brown, H. G. The ethi f land-value taxation. Journ, Pol. Econ., Mav, 4 
1917. Pp. 29. 
An interesting discussion of the justice of the single tax from various 7 
points of view. 
~ Buttock, C. J. Financing the war, Quart. Journ. Econ., May, 1917. Pp. 23. ' 
{ 


A review of the financial polici¢ s followed by the United States in 


former wars points to the advantage of relying to a considerable degree 


on taxation. The income and excess profits taxes, but not the inher 
tance, should be increased, rates on spirits, beer, and tobacco should | 
raised and tea and coffee taxed 
Cuase, H. S. The budget amendment of the Maryland constitution, Nat 

Munic. Rev., May, 1917. Pp. 4 
A defense of the amendment by one of its authors. 
Davenvort, H. J. How war will curtail buying power. Avnalist, May 28 
1917. Pp. 2. 
Estimates that American people must curtail their consumption by 


one quarter to finance the war. 


Kasiorr, S. B. The t n of timber lands in Pennsylvania. Journ. Engi 
neers’ Soc, of Penn., Nov., Dec., 1916. Pp. 5. 


Famcnitp, F. R. The tar system of Connecticut. Am. Econ, Rev., Sept., 1917. 


Pp. 4. 

Frosr, T. G. Inequalitie f the federal income tax. Case & Comment, Mar., 
1917. Pp. 3. 
Finds defects in administration and recommends the exemption bi 


lowered to $1,000. 
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Porter, O. B. Taxation of mortgages and bonds. Pro. Mich, State Tax 
Assoc., 1917. Pp. 12. 

Gauaiorn, B. La diversa pressione tributaria del prestito e delVimposta., 
Giorn. d. Econ., Mar., 1917. Pp. 36. 

Hanisroy, J. L’impdt sur le revenu., Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan., Jan.-Mar., 1917. 
Pp. 52. 

\ critical account of the French income tax with much of the text 
of the tax law appended. 

Jize, G. Les finances de guerre de VAngleterre: Les economies publiques. 
Rey. Sci. Légis. Finan., Jan.-Mar., 1917. Pp. 34. 

An account of the movement to secure economies in the British pub- 
lic service by such methods as reductions in the number of employees 
ind restrictions on the loans of local governments. 

Keamerer, E,. W. Some highly undesirable effects of the exemption of govern- 
ment obligations from income taration. Econ, Wld., May 12, 1917. Pp. 2. 

Exemption of United States bonds from income tax will induce the 
rich to buy them to escape supertaxes, and thus lose to the govern- 
ment the advantages of a popular loan. 

Lacmarette, G. Le 2° emprunt de la défense nationale. Rev. Pol. et Parl, 
Dec. 10, 1916, 

Maroy, W. M. 4 real advance in state finance, Case & Comment, Mar., 1917. 
Pp. 5. 

Traces the course of events which led to the adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendment in Maryland reserving to the governor the right to 
originate appropriation bills. 

Manrsu, A. R. Collateral effects of severe taxation of incomes and profits. 
Econ. Wld., Apr. 21, 1917. Pp. 2. 

A discussion of the repressive effects of heavy taxation with illus- 
trations from English experience. 

Marsu, A. R. Some considerations in connection with war taxation. Econ. 
Wld., Apr. 14, 1917. Pp. 2. 

Emphasizes limits to war taxation. 

Memiev. Le marché de Vemprunt national. Le Monde Econ., May 19, 1917. 
Pp. 4 

Believes French government would gain by making market for its 
bonds free. 

Morton, R. L. The Virginia state debt and internal improvements, 1820-1888. 
Journ. Pol. Econ., Apr., 1917. Pp. 35. 

An interesting account of the beginning of state aid after the Revolu- 
tion, its very great increase in the thirties, unchecked by the panic 
of 1837, and the part played by sectionalism in the movement. 

Noyes, A. D. The war finance plans, Bankers Mag., 1917. Pp. 6. 
Discusses probable financial effects of American war loans. 


Picov, AC. The economics of the war loan, Econ, Journ., Mar., 1917. Pp. 10, 
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A clear and interesting exposition of the economic principles in- 
volved in the various methods of war financing. 
Pisrotese, S. Credi ico €] to nella finanza di querra inglese. Riv 
di Sci. Bancaria, Sept., 1916 
Powel, F. W. The ( f tional sources of city revenue. Am. City, 


Jan., 1917. P} 


Powers, L. G. Po; f governmental finances by executive budgets, 
Case & Com t, M » 191% P} 5. 
Urges adoption of B h budgetary system in the United States. 
Rarratovicu, A. n emandes, L’Econ, Frang., May 12, 1917, 
Pp. 3. 
A brief account of G ian methods of financing the war, including 
the regulation of foreign exchanges. 
Rarratovicu, A nt nniqgue. Journ, des Econ., Mar, 15, 1917, 
Describes the ra g of the last British loan. 
Ricarp, P. L. Les i e guerre de l’'Allemagne. Rev. Pol. et Parl. Nov. 


10, 1916. 


Sawistrowsky, R. | H Davenport (Iowa) proportions paving-assessment 
benefits. Metl le ed to eliminate unfairness of the front-foot rule 
as a basis for puting taxes Engg. Rec., Mar. 10, 1917. Pp. 2. 
Semwman, F. E. / i me on interest rates. Annalist, June 4, 1917. 
Believes that high rates imposed on large incomes by new revenu 
bill will increase the rate of interest 
Srracvr, O. M. W The nscription of income. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1917. 
Pp. 15. 
Presents a Strong plea for financing the war from taxes rather than 
loans. 
Stamp, J. C. Taxation of excess profits abroad. Econ. Journ., Mar., 1917. 
Pp. 12. 


A useful account of the origin and development of the excess profits 
tax in the various countries. 
Tavussic, F. W. The scope and work of the United States tariff commission. 
Econ. Wld., June 9, 1917. Pp. 4. 
Outlines powers of commission and work contemplated. 


Ucuuke, F., and othe Japanese administration and finance. Munic. Re- 
search, Mar., 1917. Pp. 72 
A collection of articles on Japanese financial administration, both 


central and local. 
Wacer, S. R. War financing of the belligerent countries of Europe. Journ. 
Am. Bankers Assoc., May, 1917. Pp. 4. 
A brief statement of the methods by which England has met war ex- 
penditures and regulated the economic life of her people. 
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State budget reform. Case & Comment, Mar., 1917. Pp. 5. 
A critical survey of various state budgets. 

Wut, J. Excess profits tax in Great Britain. Journ. Account., June, 1917. 
Pp. 6. 


Wirtramson, C. C. 


A concise statement of the British excess profits tax. 


China's new budget and the progress of Chinese governmental finance. Econ, 
Wld., Apr. 14, 1917. Pp. 2. 


The new government has developed old forms of taxation, introduced 

new, and made progress in placing domestic loans. 

The effects of exemption of railroads from special assessments. Minn, Munici 
palities, Apr., 1917. Pp. 3. 


| federal license and commercial tax. Banking Law Journ., May, 1917, Pp. 3. 
Suggests plan for federal tax on businesses and their gross sales. 
Lhe reform of the land tax from the point of view of agriculture and breeding. 
Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Feb., 1917. Pp. 9. 
Describes recent reforms in Uruguay. 
Subscription plans. 


Greater N. Y., June 4, 1917. Pp. 5 


v. 

Gives methods used by various business houses in aiding their em- 
ployees to purchase liberty bonds. 

War financing of France and Germany, 


Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., June, 
1917. Pp. 5. 


A brief comparison of the methods of war financing employed by 
France and Germany. 


Les emprunts de guerre de l'Allemagne. A propos du sixiéme emprunt, 
L’Econ. Frane., Mar. 24, 1917. Pp. 3. 
Describes Germany’s method of raising war loans. 
La progression des depenses publiques de guerre en Angleterre: discours de 
Mr. Bonar Law, 14 décembere 1916; 12 février 1917. Rev. Sci. Légis. 
Finan., Jan.-Mar., 1917. Pp 14. 


Gives two recent speeches of the chancellor of the exchequer 
Housing 


(Abstracts by James Ford) 
Crose, C. L. 


The economic saving of human resources. Sci. Mo., May, 1917. 


Welfare work of the United States Steel Corporation including 
housing. 


Forp, G. B. City planning in war time. Am. City, June, 1917. Pp. 4. 
Especial reference to experience of France. 
Lewis, N. P. The methods of financing city planning projects. Nat. Munic. 
Rev., May, 1917. 
Discusses bonds and special assessments. 
Sinsuemmer, A. 


Goodyear builds city for its ~orkers; 1,500 persons comfort- 
ably housed in 300 homes 


1,000 more homes planned—tire company’s 
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1917. Pp 
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Cox, R. L. Re 
1917. Pp. 6 
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Fisk, E. L. Life 
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Pp. 4. 
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t manufacture pre blem— making Goodyear 

\u e, Mar. 1, 1917. Pp. a 
im. Architect, Jan. 17, 31, Feb. 7, March 7, 
} 70 istrial workers: duty of employer of labor 


Record & 


under which workmen live. 


Insurance and Pensions 
Harris) 
Econ. Wl1d., Apr. 7, 1917. 


\ t Henry J. 
Pp, 3. 


licies and risks covered. 


é u ce maritime du risque de guerre, 
17. Pp. 3 
( l ntific to extend the requirement of 
nee hip to the cargoes, 
pmen in the life insurance field. Sci. Mo., Apr 


fe conservation. Sci. Mo., Apr., 1917. Pp. 18 


eriodic health examination of policy holders. 
hasis of cial economy, Sci. Mo., Apr., 1917. 
pa in promoting the welfare of their policy 
\ f n the existing status of insurance in 
Wi \ 14, 1917 Pp 2. 
( nd regulations for all forms of insurance. 
hedule for fire insurance on the Pacific coast and 
Wid., May 12, 1917. Pp. 3. 
st states are, in general, following the practice of 


s, but have not yet come to any uniformity of action 

nclusions regarding the necessity and advisability of com- 
insurance in the United States. Econ. Wld., Apr. 28, 1917. 


ilified 


ind impartial investigation of European 


ystems has thus far been made for the purpose of con- 
ical application of these systems to American condi- 

lso a lack of information concerning actual conditions 
id the war, Sci. Mo. Apr., 1917. Pp. 12. 

cial effects of the war, extent of claims due to armv 
pol restrictions upon military and naval service 

ir effects on those who serve in armies. 
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MacApam, G. Do we want to pay the health insurance bill?) N.Y. Times M 
Mar, 11, 1917. Pp. 2. 
Plan proposed would give country a small return for large outlay. 
McAnoo, W. G. Arrangements for insuring seamen against war risks, Official 
Bulletin, June 20, 1917. P. 1. 
Insurance of seamen on merchant vessels to be mandatory for voy 
es to Europe and Mediterranean, permissive to other parts. Rate to 
Europe is 75 cents per $100 of policy. 
Macuean, A. T. War and life insurance. Econ. W1d., May 5, 1917. Pp. 2. 
Chief war problems are (1) depreciation in value of investments, (2) 
reased death claims, (3) withdrawal of cash and other values, and 
increase in taxation. 
sitousr, E. E. Thrift from the life insurance viewpoint. Sci. Mo., Apr., 


1917. Pp. 5. 


pwarp, J. Provision for expenses in workmen's compensation premiums, 


Econ. Wid., June 2, 1917. Pp. 3. 

Formula for a system of loading based on the thesis that a constant 

irge per policy yields better results than a minimum premium and 

wre susceptible of theoretical justification. 

ipulsory health insurance proposed by Social Insurance Commission of 

California, Mo. Bull. Bureau Labor Stat., Apr., 1917. Pp. 11. 

Digest of the report of the commission. 

The health insurance amendment. Trans. Commonwealth Club of Calif., June, 

1917. Pp. 55. 

\rguments for and against the proposed state constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing the enactment of a health insurance law. 

HTuman losses in the war. Bull. of the War Study Society of Copenhagen, Aug., 

1916. Pp. 32. 

\n attempt to estimate the direct losses of men sustained by the 
armies during the first two years of the war. The summary table in 
the introduction gives: dead 4,631,500; wounded 11,245,300; invalids 
3,378,700. Writer gives careful references to his sources. 

Varine insurance: books and pamphlets in the library of the Insurance Society 

of New York. News Letter, Mar., 1917. Pp. 2. 

Titles of about 60 important works. 

National insurance acts. The departmental committee’s further and final re- 

ports. Journ. Inst. Actuaries, Apr., 1917. Pp. 11. 

The two reports of this committee (Cd. 8396 and Cd. 8451) contain 
proposals for the fundamental reconstruction of certain small but im- 
portant parts of the British health insurance structure. The treatment 
of cases of venereal disease and of causes of tubercular disease call for 
modification of the present practice of the approved societies. 

Some objections to compulsory health insurance. Mo. Bull. Bureau Labor Stat., 
Apr., 1917, Pp. 6. 
Digest of a number of pamphlets containing objections to the bill 
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NOTES 


A special meeting of the Executive Committee of the American 


Economie Association was held in New York on June 2, 1917. At the 
request of President Commons it was voted to hold the coming annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, instead of Rochester, which had been the 
original choice. 

At this meeting discussion was given to the advisability of the or- 
ganized coéperation of economists in the work of the war. A proposal 
to constitute a number of committees to investigate and report upon 
some of the principal economic problems of the war received an adverse 
volte. The opinion of the majority was that such a step might possibly 
result in the unnecessary duplication of work already being done by 
other agencies, and that it would be contrary to the traditions of the 
Association and, in particular, to the provision of our constitution that 
“the Association as such will take no partisan attitude, nor will it 
commit its members to any position on practical economie questions.” 
It was agreed, however, that the Association might advisably do what 
it could to aid the government in securing the services of economic ex- 
perts and to inform such economists as desire to enter the national 
service with respect to the particular employments in which they might 
be most useful. For the purpose of furthering these ends, a special 
committee was appointed, with headquarters in Washington, consisting 
of lf. W. Taussig (chairman), G. E. Barnett, and the Secretary of the 
Association. 

In accordance with this purpose the Executive Committee of the 
Asssociation has made an arrangement with the United States Civil 
Service Commission at Washington by which the special committee 
mentioned above will coéperate with the Civil Service Commission in 
the registration of economic experts for governmental service. The 
Civil Service Commission has accordingly distributed to members of 
the Association a return registration blank in which members are re- 
quested to state their special fields of interest, their professional equip- 
ment and for what duration they could accept appointment in case of 
urgent governmental need. 

Since May 1, 1917, the following names have been added to the 
membership of the American Economic Association: 

Barber, William A., 32 Waverly Place, New York City 
Bauman, John, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Baxter, A. J., 71 Broadway, New York City 

Bodell, J. J., 453 Hope St., Providence, R. I. 
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Boyle, O. A., Wi 
Brecher, G, 
Brown, Guy M., Fayet ( 
Bush, W. T., C 
Callender, A. 
‘ampbell, J. 


olunil 
A., 425 
A., 539 Pe 


‘avan, Howard, Elw 


D., 
‘ollings, Harry T., 8 S 


‘olman, Howard 


‘ook, George FE., 30 
Den, A., Room 
Duffus, William 
Goodman, J. F., K 

Graham, G. E., El 

Hall, C. W., 121 N. O St 
Ilauserman, E, F., 1729 1 


Hodgson, Caspar W., 313 | 


Howell, C. F., 175 We J 
Itunkins, Carl B., 
Jackson, J. Hugh, t 
Keller, Frederick A., 4 N 
Kemmerer, A. E., 12 
Kryshtofovich, Theo., P 
Ladish, H. W., Th 

Lewis, David J., U. S. I 
Lewis, James G., For! & 
MecCubbin, T. P., 314 M 
Marsh, R. K., 2271 Cl 


Mittelman, E. B., 658 ] 
Morris, Bernard, 2082 W 


Murbach, Ralph, Elyria, O 


Orr, Robert K., Michigan Fu 


Parker, Frank, University 
Phillips, Osmund, 2316 
Powell, Elias, 615 State St 


Power, Ralph L., 525 B 


Ramsay, Andrew, Mount Sa 


Richmond, Stacy, 59 Ced 
Rosebush, Judson G., A 
Ruhl, G. A., Palquemine, | 


Ross, P. H. W., Natio Ma 


Sakamoto, Y., Satobu S 
Schulderberg, W. F., B 
Scovell, T. H., 681 Olive St 
Seligman, A, R., 555 | 
Sorenson, A. W., 487 A. I 


Sullivan, Robert J., 


A., 451 West O 
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lenny, John, Jr., Howe Rubber Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Tanenbaum, Jerome, 640 Broadway, New York City 

Wehrwein, George S., University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Whaling, H. B., University of North Dakota, University, N. Dak. 

White, Alexander M., 423 West 118th St., New York City 

White, Edwin, 93 East 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Wilson, Alexander M., 423 West 118th St., New York City 

Woodward, Joseph H., 230 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Youngholm, A., 40 Second St., San Francisco, California 

A new Division of War Trade Statistics has been established in the 
federal Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. A number of 
economists and statisticians are employed in the work of the new 
division, some of them for the summer and some for a longer period. 
The list includes W. M. Adriance, John L. Coulter, Wilfred Eldred, 
Grover G. Huebner, Lincoln Hutchinson, Emory R. Johnson, Kemper 
Simpson, Guy FE. Snider, A. B. Wolfe, and Allyn A. Young. Professor 


Young has been appointed chief of the division. 


A voluntary and unofficial organization known as the National Board 
for Histerical Service, with headquarters at Washington, has been es 
tablished for the purpose of organizing the services of historical work- 
ers of the United States. This board is composed of the following 
persons: Victor S. Clark, Robert D. W. Connor, Carl R. Fish, Charles 
I). Hazen, Charles H. Hull, Gaillard Hunt, Waldo G. Leland, James 
T’. Shotwell, and Frederick J. Turner. The address of the secretary, 
Mr. Leland, is 188 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 

Professor Simon N. Patten was this spring retired from the faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania on account of the age limit. Four 
members of the faculty reached the retiring age at the same time. The 
three others were continued as Professors Emeritus. The faculty of 
the Wharton School unanimously voted a request to the board of trus 
tees that Dr. Patten should be continued on the faculty, but this was 


not aeceded to. 


Professor W. Z. Ripley is preparing a part of the final report of the 
Federal Eight Hour Commission, and in connection therewith has made 
observation trips, testing different branches of the service in the West 
and elsewhere. His report will deal with the status and development 
of the trainmen’s schedules and agreements under which the Adamson 
law has to be applied. 


Professor A. N. Holcombe, of Harvard University, is engaged with 


the United States Bureau of Efficiency in making a survey of the 
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executive depart 1 lependent establishments with a view to 


the discover) of th of statistical and other work. 
Dr. N. I. 


Stor oe tudy of the income tax in its statistical 


and administrativs 3 f the Institute of Government Research, 


Mr. Edward A resigned temporarily as one of the as 
sistant chiefs of eau Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 


order to make a f trade conditions in South America, in the 


il 


capacity of s} trad ssioner. In his stead Mr. B. S. Cutler 


has been appoint is successor to Dr. Rutter, who is now com 
mercial attaché at ‘] Mr. Chauncey D. Snow has been appointed. 

Mr. Henry Bri citv chamberlain of New York, is serv 
ing on a commi in administrative reorganization 


oi Mexican finan 


Dr. I. M. Ru pointed director of the Bureau of 


Social Statistics « nt of Publie Charities of the Ciiy of 


New York. Thi 


blished by Commissioner Kings- 


bury for the study of of dependency and destitution in Nev 
York ( ity, and i thods of the de partment in deal 
ins th th p 

Professor Car 1, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, has been aj 1 on the new State Immigration Board cre- 
ated by the last legislatur Tl board is to assist immigrants upon 
their arrival in Ma 1 to endeavor to Americanize aliens 
and acquaint them 4 ‘ leas and customs. 


Ralph C. Whitna ofessor of economics at Keio University, 
Tokyo, Japan, som 3 Fellow at Harvard University, has re- 
signed to accept a rea ! it as Seeretary of Council and Economic 


Adviser to His His s the Maharajah Gaekwar of Baroda. The 


vovernment of Ind ias given its sanction to the appointment, and 
Mr. Whitnack will ta » his new responsibilities in September. Du 

ing a previous incumbency of the office of Economic Adviser at Baroda, 
Mr. Whitnack was it ntal in establishing the Bank of Baroda, 


Ltd., in abolishing ha ng frontier tariffs, and in promoting indus 


tries with an ager zation of $1.400,000. In addition to 


his other dutic t the Baroda College (a branch of 
Bombay Universit panese economic policies. 


A joint conferei \i ern Feonomie Society and the City 


a he 
4 
Washington, D. 
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Club was held in Chicago, June 21-22, 1917, to consider the subject of 
“Pinancial mobilization for war.” The following papers were dis- 
cussed: ““The financial requirements of the situation,” by Professor 
E.R. A. Seligman; “Bonds or taxes, in what proportion,” by Professor 
&. Dana Durand; “Industrial conscription,” by Professor Harold G. 
\ioulton; ‘Lessons from our past,” by Professor Ernest L. Bogart; 
“Lessons from English taxation in the present war,” by Professor Carl 
C, Plehn; “Taxation and business,” by Mr. Lucius Teter; “Income and 
excess profits taxes,” by Professor T. S. Adams; ‘Bond issues and the 

icy market,” by Professor William A. Scott; and ““Iederal reserve 


inks and war finance,” by Mr. A. C. Miller. 


The School of Commerce of the University of Nebraska is offering 
evening classes for business men in the city of Lincoln. 


\mong the courses recently offered in the Summer School of Arts 
ind Sciences at Iiarvard University was one by Professor James lord 
on the principles and methods of war relief. 

A circular announcing available subjects for essays in the Hart 
Schaffner & Marx prize competition for 1918 may be had of Professor 


J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago. 


Many readers of the Revirw may be interested in a Special Bulletin 


published by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
\merica (Riggs Bldg., Washington, D. C.). The issues are prepared 


by the Committee on Statistics and Standards, of which Mr. A. W. 


ouglas of St. Louis is chairman, and make reports on the condition 


A bulletin of the Russell Sage Foundation Library for June, 1917, 
contains several pages descriptive of the library collections in New 


York City of interest to social workers (pp. 33-42). 


Dr. John Franklin Crowell, who recently retired from the Executive 
Otlice of the New York Chamber of Commerce, is engaged in the 
preparalion of a volume on the Zniernal Commerce of the United 
4 


Slates. 


Dr. Frank G. Stockton, of the University of Indiana, is conducting 
an investigation of retail and wholesale public markets, coéperative 
delivery systems, and municipal trading, the results of which will soon 


be published in bulletin form. 


The Eleventh Annual Report of the President and of the Treasurer 
of the Carnegie Foundation for Teaching, 1916 (576 Fifth Ave., New 
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York, pp. 


ance an 


‘ussion of the subject of insur- 
tains the replies of the associ- 
ated institution made by the Carnegie Institution 
during the previous 


Mr. Napoleotr son St., Denver, Colorado) will 
be glad to fur ber f the American Economic 
Asssociation cop let n taxation. The titles are 
follows: The P Intrinsic Gold Value (pp. 26); 
The Plan of Utilit Som tem of 


AS 


Taxation (pp. 44). 


The Fabian R I 5 Tothill St., Westminster, Lon 
don, S. W.) is into the present position of trad 
unionism and its ng the last twenty-five years. 

The De part issued the fifteenth edition of the 
List of Publi Commerce Availabli for 

(Wa , May 8, 1917, pp. 77 
Library of ; ] red a pamphlet on The United 
} (pp. 115), compiled under 
This contains a list of several 
n brought into existence in or 
nt emergency and adds brief 


ies of these organizatio 


ntal Building, Indianapolis 
announce ;: mpil 1 of Important Federal Laws 
(price, $6), pre] Lapp, director of the Indiana Bureau 
of Legislative Inf s included are: the Federal 
Reserve Act, Far t nal Banking Act, Interstate Com 


merce Act, Ai \ 1 Let, Cotton Futures Act, Income 


Tax, Corporati Tax, Tariff Law, Child Labor Lav 


Theory and Practice 
hompson, price $1.75. 
The Maemillan fi 


dations 


lowing books: The Fou 
Conservation of Perm 

nent Nati 1 ’ ssors R. T. Ely, R. H. Hess, C. kh. 
i Lt iP 2, by Vernon L. Kellogg, in 

Our National P: é ; History of Labor in the United States, 


by Professor ¢ collaborators, John B. An 


d 

: 

Many bibliogra luded. 

Employers’ 1 Kight-Hour Law. 
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drews, Helen L. Sumner, H. E. Hoagland, Selig Perlman, David J. 
Saposs, E. B. Mittelman, and an introduction by Professor Henry W. 


Farnam. 


Longmans, Green & Co. announce a new edition of English Farming, 
Past and Present, by Rowland E. Prothero, president of the Board of 
Agriculture of Great Britain. The first edition of this book was pub- 
lished in 1912. 


Since the preparation of the lists of new books the following have 
been received: 

Longmans, Green: Economic and Social History of Chowan County, 
North Carolina, 1880-1915, by W. Scott Boyce ; Collective Bargaining 
in the Lithographic Industry, by H. E. Hoagland; Separation of State 
and Local Revenues in the United States, by Mabel Newcomer. 

Macmillan: The Value of Money, by B. M. Anderson; Workmen’s 
Compensation, by J. E. Rhodes, 2d. 

Houghton Mifflin: Introduction to Rural Sociology, by Paul L. Vogt. 

Filson Club: The Kentucky River Navigation, by Mary Verhoeff. 

Putnams: The Margin of Happiness, by Thetta Quay Franks. 

Harvard University Press: Business Statistics, by Melvin T. Cope- 
land; Municipal Ownership, by Carl D. Thompson. 

Alexander Hamilton Institute: The Exchanges and Speculation, by 
Albert W. Atwood ; Investment, by E. D. Jones; Cost Finding, by D. S. 
Kimball; Domestic and Foreign Exchange, by E. L. Stewart Patter- 


son. 


The American Association for Labor Legislation has issued two 
numbers (April and June) of a Special Bulletin on Labor Laws in War 
Time. In No. 1 appears in full the public announcement of the ex- 
ecutive committee issued March 23, when war appeared imminent, out- 
lining the essential minimum requirements that should be maintained 
for the protection of those who serve the industries in this emergency, 
in order to increase production and to conserve human resources. No. 
2 reports encouraging gains in the campaign to uphold existing labor 
standards, and suggests further measures necessary for adequate and 
proper mobilization of the industrial army. 


In the July issue of Equity (1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, p. 129) 
are given the results of a referendum vote among the economists and 
sociologists of the country as to the best method of financing the war. 
Of the 1017 replies received, 853 voted in favor of making large in- 


comes largely responsible for meeting the expenses of the war; 164 
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voted positively ag t the principle of conscription of income for war 
finance. For income conscription exclusively there were 415; and 
against, 562. Taxation of incomes of $1,000 was favored by 605. 

Readers of the Review may be interested in The Industrial News 
Survey, a weekly published by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, which is com) 1 of sixteen national associations of employers 
in the United States. This weekly condenses in a precise and accurat 
form the principal items of news affecting industry. Persons wishing 
sample copies are advised to write to Mr. Magnus W. Alexander, execu- 
tive secretary, 15 b n St., Boston. 


The Virginia State Negro Business League has begun the publication 


of a semi-annual Bulletin devoted to the negro’s potential importance in 
business (711 Highland Ave., Norfolk, Va.). 

The last number of the Bulletin of the International Labour Office 
(Vol. XI, Nos. 3 delayed by war conditions, has just been distri 
buted in America by the American Association for Labor Legislation. 

The July issue of the Bankers’ Magazine (London) contains a letter 
of congratulation to Sir Inglis Palgrave upon his ninetieth birthday, 
signed by the leading economists of England. 

The Gazette de Lausanne for July 9, 1917, contains an account of 


the ceremonies held to celebrate Professor Vilfredo Pareto’s comple- 


tion of twenty-five years of distinguished service as professor of polit- 


ical economy in the fa ulty of law of the University of Lausanne. A 
number of universities in other countries sent representatives, including 


Professors M. Pantaleoni, of Rome; Emile Bouvier, of Lyons; and 
Charles Gide, of Paris. Representatives were also present from the 


universities of Grenoble, Bordeaux, and Montpellier. 


{ppointments and Resignations 


Professor Walter M. Adriance has been granted leave of absence 
from Princeton University for the first half of the coming year and wil! 
be engaged in statistical work in Washington. 

Professor W. G. Beach has resigned his position as head of the de 
partment of sociology at the University of Washington, Seattle, to be- 
come dean of the School of Liberal Arts and head of the department 


of economics and history at Washington State College, Pullman. 


Dr. Abraham Berglund has been promoted to the rank of associate 


professor of economics at the University of Washington, Seattle. 
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\ir. Ralph H. Blanchard has been appointed instructor in economics 


nd insurance in the School of Business at Columbia University. 


Mr. Bruce Bliven, formerly head of the department of journalism 
in the University of Southern California, has been appointed lecturer 
+ 


on retail advertising at the New York University School of Com- 


merece, Acccounts, and Finance. 


Dr. Harriet Bradley has been appointed assistant professor of 
economies in Vassar College. 


Professor H. A. E. Chandler has been acting as expert advisor to 
the government of Mexico in tax reform. 


Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland has resigned his position as director of 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Research and has taken an execu- 
tive position with the Industrial Service and Equipment Company, 
which serves as a central staff to the corporations owned by the Willet- 


Sears Company. Mr. Cleveland will have his residence in Boston. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, formerly instructor in economics at Dartmouth 
College, is now with the Federal Trade Commission and is in charge 


of the investigations of the lumber and oil industries. 


Mr. Paul D. Converse, instructor in commerce at the School of Eco- 
nomics of the University of Pittsburgh, has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence. 


Professor Melvin T. Copeland, of Harvard University, is serving as 
secretary of the Commercial Economy Board of the Council of National 
Defense at Washington. 


Mr. John L. Dohr has been appointed instructor in accounting in 
the School of Business at Columbia University. 


Assistant Professor W. W. Douglas has been made professor of ac- 
counting at the New York University School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance. 


Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, has 


been teaching sociology at the summer session of the University of 
Colorado. 


Mr. J. Anderson Fitzgerald has been promoted from assistant pro- 
fessor to associate professor of commerce in the College of Commerce 
of Toledo University. During the summer he served as statistician of 
the city division of health of Toledo. 


| 
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Notes [ Septemh 
Mr. L. G. Foster, | b appointed field agent in marketing at 
Ames, lowa, in COO} on ¥V ith the Office of Markets and Rural Or 
ganization at Washington 
Professor W. F. Gephart, Washington University, has resigned 
his position as s expert in the Office of Markets at Washington 
I 


in order to undert for the Carnegie Foundation on the effect 


of war on insur 


Deck. C.. Ha n acting as expert advisor to the government 


of Saskatchew reform for the summer of 1917. 


Mr. Hudson B. H gs, professor of applied economics at Reed 
College, has b teaching in the summer school of the University of 


California. 


Mr. F. C. Henderschott, manager of the New York Edison Company, 
has been appointed 


ip] turer on corporation schools at the New York 
University School of Commerce, Acccounts, and Finance. He will 
offer a course the purpose of which is to train executives for educational 
work in corpor il ns 

Professor G. B. Hendricks, formerly head of the finance and banking 
department of the Utah ltural College, has been appointed di 
rector of the S | of Commerce and Business Administration at th 
Utah Agricultural College 

Dr. A. N. Holcombe, absent on leave from Harvard University, has 


been appointed associate professor of political science at Leland Stan 
ford Junior University for one year. 


Dr. Stanley 


ird, of Princeton University, has been appointed 
instructor in economics at Dartmouth College. 

Professor A. S. Johnson has leave of absence for the year from Le 
land Stanford Junior 


University and continues his work on The New 
Republic. 


Dr. Eliot Jones, formerly of the University of Texas and now ex- 
aminer in the Federal Trade Commission, has been appointed associate 
professor of economics in Leland Stanford Junior University. 


Mr. John S. Kier, of 


the Wharton School at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, will take th 


place of Mr. Paul D. Converse as instructor in 
‘commerce at the School of Economies of the University of Pittsburgh 
for the year. 


Mr. Lewis Lilly has been appointed assistant professor of account- 
ing and finance at the University of Washington. 
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Assistant Professor John T. Madden has been made full professor 
of accounting and head of the department of accounting at the New 


York University School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. 


Mr. Thomas A. Mason, has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
from the department of sociology at the University of Washington, 


Seattle, and will spend the year in study at New York City. 


Assistant Professor Stephen I. Miller, Jr., of Leland Stanford 
Junior University, has been appointed professor of transportation in 
the University of Washington. During the summer, Professor Miller 


has given courses in the University of California, 


Dr. Mabel Newcomer has been appointed instructor in economies in 


issar College. 


Mr. William Fielding Ogburn, formerly professor of sociology and 
economics at Reed College, has been appointed professor of sociology 
and head of the department of sociology at the University of Washing- 


ton, Seattle. Dr. Ogburn gave courses in sociology at the summer 


session of the University of Washington. 


Mr. Carlton H. Parker, who has been assistant professor of eco- 
nomies at the University of California, has been appointed head of the 
department of economics and commerce and dean of the School of 


Commerce at the University of Washington, Seattle. 
Dr. Edward E. Pratt has resigned his position as chief of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Mr. Jesse H. Riddle has been appointed instructor in economics at 
Dartmouth College. 


Mr. Charles F. Rittenhouse, who has been associate professor of 
accounting at Simmons College, has been appointed professor of ac- 
counting and head of the accounting department of the College of 
Business Administration of Boston University. 


Dr. Frank R. Rutter has been appointed commercial attaché at 
Tokyo, Japan. 
Mr. J. M. Shortliffe, instructor in economics at Dartmouth College, 


has been promoted to an assistant professorship. 


Professor G. A. Stephens, of the University of Nebraska, has re- 
ceived leave of absence in order that he may take part in the food 
investigation being conducted by the Federal Trade Commisson. 


Dr. George Thomas, formerly director of the School of Commerce 
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